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An Exanunation of some Facts obtained at the recent enumeration of 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain, in continuation of a Paper read 
before the Statistical Society of London, on the 20th December, 1841. 
By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer of the Statistical Society 
of London. 

[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th December, 1842. | 


Tuer remarks and calculations offered to this Society at its meeting in 
December, last year, were necessarily confined to the information then 
recently presented to Parliament by the Census Commissioners, and 
which embraced only the numbers of males and females living, and the 
number of houses inhabited, empty, and in the course of erection, in 
each county of Great Britain, in the month of June 1841. 

Having since been favoured with a statement of the ages of males and 
females then living in each county of England and Wales, I have been 
led to examine the same in comparison with the like statements ob- 
tained at the census of 1821, and venture to call the attention of the 
Society to some of the results of that examination which appear to be 
most deserving of notice. 

The returns of ages in 1841 are as complete as could possibly be 
expected. Out of 15,906,589 persons living in England and Wales, 
there are only 48,514, or 1 in 321, whose ages are not ascertained. The 
returns made under the census of 1821, were far less complete in this 
particular. Of 11,978,875 then living in England and Wales, the ages 
were given of only 10,530,671, leaving unascertained 1,448,204 or very 
nearly 1 person in 8 of the whole population. The cause of this defi- 
ciency it is easy to explain. The Act of 1840 made it as much a part 
of the business of the enumerators to obtain the ages, as it was to obtain 
the numbers of the people, whereas in 1821, this part of the business was 
left wholly at their option. The instructions under this head in 1821 were 
given in the following words :—‘‘ If you are of opinion, that in making 
the preceding enquiries, (or at any time before returning this schedule,) 
the ages of the different individuals can be obtained in a manner satis- 
factory to yourself, and not inconvenient to the parties, be pleased to 
state (or cause to be stated) the number of those who are under 5 
years of age, of those between 5 and 10 years of age, between 10 and 15; 
between 15 and 20, between 20 and 30,” and so on, “ distinguishing 
males from females.” With the licence thus given, it is surprising that 
so Jarge a proportion of the enumerators had sufficient zeal to undertake 
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the additional labour. The number of returns made from all the various 
counties of England and Wales in 1821, was 15,773, out of which only 
415 were wanting inthe statement of ages, so that the deficiency of those 
returns, as respects the number of parishes, &c., was only 1 in 38. 
Many of the divisions thus deficient, were, however, populous places, 
so that the deficiency as respects the ages of individuals, amounted to 
the number already mentioned (1,448,204). The population of the 
places whence no return of ages was made, amounted to 1,412,312 per- 
sons, while the number of persons then living in places whence returns 
of ages were made, amounted to 10,566,563, and of this last number, 
the ages were given of 10,530,671, showing a deficiency of only 35,892. 
We may fairly assume that the proportionate numbers at different ages 
in the parishes and places not making returns, were the same as were 
found in the larger number of places from which returns were made, 
and that the proportions living at various ages among the 10,530,671, 
embraced in those returns, are the same as would have been found, had 
the returns comprised the whole population. 

Under this view, those ascertained proportions will be used as data 
for comparison with returns of ages made in 1841. 

The returns of 1821, gave the numbers of males and females living, 
who were under 5, between 5 and 10, between 10 and 15, between 15 and 
20, and thereafter at intervalsof 10 years. The returns of 1841, preserve 
the intervals of 5 years throughout, Assimilating in this respect, the 
later with the earlier returns, for the purpose of comparison, we find the 
centesimal proportions of different ages at each period as follows :— 





Ages, 1821 1841 
Under-Suyears, 3 ha ees 14°87 13°24 
5and under 10 years. . . . 13°07 11307 
10 nh BD) 5 bs. Ses Uaiad T)*¥4 10°89 
15 96 a he) sib tas eee 2°92 997 
20 an La pea git nal eet debe oe 15°74 17:80 
30 AS LO RR ee tye ie 11°80 12°89 
40) an Ot: cesatitte hte ite 9-34 9°59 
50 iS GOP eS 6°59 6°45 
60 NS ah Ss 4:57 4-40 
70 5% co ae 2°28 2°16 
80 si 90. i paw ws Se 0°63 0-59 
90 gies OU: bo einen eta e. ers 0°05 0°05 

100 and upwards... 66) 0) es oe oe 
10000 100°00 


The fact which first strikes us on inspection of these numbers, is the 
smaller proportionate number of persons now living under 15 years of 
age, and the larger proportion between the ages of 15 and 50 years, as 
compared with 1821. At this time, we have in each 100 persons, only 
- 36°10 under 15 years, against 39°08, in 1821, and on the other hand, 
we now have, between 15 and 50, the proportion of 50°25 living, 
against only 46°80 in 1821. Taking the whole period from birth to 50 
years of age, there are at this time, living in England and Wales 86°35 
persons in each 100, the proportion having in 1821 been 85°88, show- 
ing a difference of about 1 person in 200. The actual numbers living 
between the periods of life here designated, and their increase between 
the two periods, were :— 
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1821 1841 Increase. 
Numbers living :-— 
Under 15 years... : 


Between 15 and 50 years : 


4,681,345 | 5,723,782 | 1,042,437 
5,606,113 | 7,969,171 |° 2,363,058 





ed 





10,287,458 | 13,692,953 | 3,405,495 
1,691,417 | 2,213,636 522,219 





Total under 50 years. 
Above the age of 50 years. . 

















Population of England and Wales | 11,978,875 | 15,906,589 | 3,927,714 


The increase in the whole population during the 20 years, has there- 
fore been 32°79 per cent. Under 15 years the increase is only 22°26 
per cent, while between 15 and 50 it is 42°15 per cent., and in the 
remaining period of life, viz., from 50 years upwards, the increase is 
30°87 per cent. 

During the early years of life, every person is, in some degree or other, 
a charge upon the community. It must, therefore, be favourable to the 
growing wealth of a nation, that the proportion which the number of 
children bears to the whole population, should be small, while it is 
necessary to that end that the proportionate number of those who have 
ceased to be burthensome, and who form the productive part of the 
people—the working bees of the hive—should be large. It is, of course, 
not intended by this remark to say, that it is of advantage that the actual 
number of children should be small; the reverse of this must manifestly 
be the fact, since it is only from among them that the productive class 
can be recruited, as its members shall pass onward to the vale of years, 
‘or downward to the grave. What is meant by the remark is, that a coun- 
try is then placed in the most favourable circumstances for advancement 
when it has the largest proportionate number of its inhabitants of an 
age suited to active employments. Ifthis be true, England must at this 
time be in a more favourable position as regards its material progress 
than it held 20 years ago. 

It is unfortunate that we have not the means of inquiring fully how 
this question stood at the census of 1831. It was considered by the 
gentleman under whose management the arrangement of our population 
returns was then placed, that the proportionate ages in a country, might 
be assumed as constant quantities, or nearly so, and that as we had pro- 
cured those proportions in 1821, it would suffice to ascertain the num- 
ber of males who were living at the ages of 20 years and upwards. 
This opinion we now see was not well founded, and it must be regretted 
that an inquiry which would have afforded so good a test of the pro- 
fitable progress of our numbers was then so very sparingly made. 

It should be stated that in comparing the numbers of the population 
im 1821, with those at the last census, the entire population living at the 
former period has been distributed among the different ages, on the 
assumption that the proportions exhibited by the ages actually ascertained, 
would have been equally exhibited, had the ages of the whole population 
been determined. 

Following this assumption, we find that the actual number of male 
persons, 20 years of age and upwards, living at the three periods 1821, 
1831, and 1841, and the proportions which they bore tc the whole male 
population of England and Wales, were as follows :— 
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Naber Centesimal proportion Increase from 
5 to population. preceding causes, 
1321 5). 1 2)880, 809 49°55 ee 
ot sre sa 3,804 6e0 50-13 17°43 
MOAN 5 ae che 4,127,175 52°89 21°57 





It has been shown that the proportionate numbers of the living above 
50 years, are not liable to much variation, and that the fluctuations 
apply almost entirely to persons under that age. The figures last given 
are in this respect highly satisfactory, as exhibiting a growing improve- 
ment in the duration of human life. In 1821, the number of male per- 
sons 20 years of age and upwards, in each 10,000, was 4,955. In 1831 
it had advanced to 5,013, showing an improvement of 58 persons; and 
in 1841, the improvement had gone forward in so much greater a de- 
gree, that there were of those ages, 5,289 persons in 10,000, or 276 
more than in 1831, and 334 more than in 1821. The centesimal in- 
crease in the population generally of England and Wales, between 1831 
and 1841, was not quite so great as had been found during the pre- 
ceding ten years, but if we limit the calculation to males of 20 years 
and upwards, a very different result appears. The increase among them 
during the 10 years, from 1821 to 1831, having been 17°43 per cent, 
while in the following 10 years it has amounted to 21°57 per cent. 
Making allowance in both cases for the number of emigrants, as ex- 
plained in a former communicaticn to the Society, the increase of popu- 
lation generally in England and Wales, between 1821 and 1831, was 
17°05 per cent., while between 1831 and 1841 it was 17°33 per cent. 
The increase of males 20 years old and upwards, was therefore greater 
than the general increase, by 38 persons in 10,000 in the first 10 years, 
and by 424 persons in 10,000 during the 10 years that have just elapsed. 

The country is thus shown to be in an advancing condition as regards 
its power of production and of action, even to a greater degree than is 
indicated by the actual increase of its numbers. We have not only 
more working men among us, but the proportion which they bear to the 
less profitable parts of the community has been continually becoming 
greater. 

The Commissioners employed under the Census Act of 1841, have 
made a distinction throughout their returns between persons under, and 
those over 15 years of age. It is probable that, on the average, this will 
be the period of life at which they cease to be a burthen or charge upon 
society, and begin to replace the cost of their rearing and education. 
We have already observed that the proportionate increase under 15 years, 
during the 20 years 1821 to 1841, was less than the general increase, 
while the increase of those between 15 and 50, as much exceeded it. 
Among the tables offered in illustration of these remarks, will be found 
one in which the centesimal proportions of the male and female popula- 
tion in each county below 15, and above that age, are stated for the 
years 1821 and 1841, from which it will be seen that in a greater or less 
degree the beneficial change has gone forward in every county of Eng- 
land and Wales, as respects the male population, and as respects females 
also in every county, with the exceptions of Rutland and Radnor. In 
Rutland there were in each 10,000 females,— 
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In 1821 . . « . 3,091 under 15 years. 


TEA A a oo) os SG 685 y, 

and in Radnor there were,— 
Pe se se hn oe a a 
PAB, OV SWE elie 6a aa 


These two are the smallest counties of England and Wales. Their 
female inhabitants were in 1821, 20,457; 1831, 21,862; 1841, 
23,045, and it must be obvious that any accidental circumstances would 
easily produce a variation from the general result to the small extent 
here noticed. 

It was shown on a former occasion, that dividing the counties of 
England and Wales respectively into equal parts, as respects their rank 
agriculturally, 2.e., separating the 42 counties and ridings of England, 
and the 12 counties of Wales into 21 and 6, of the most agricultural, and 
an equal number of the least agricultural, the increase between 1831 
and 1841, in the actual numbers of the latter division, was in England 
twofold, and in Wales threefold greater than occurred in the more agri- 
cultural counties. Adopting the same division, it will be found, that the 
population under 15 and over that age, distinguishing males from 
females, were divided in the following proportions :— 


1821 1841 








Males. Females. Males. Females. 





Under | Over | Under | Over | Under | Over | Under | Over 
Nes Naw TS: Tey 15. 15. 15. 15. 


























ENGLAND. 


Most agricultural . | 40°18) 59°82| 37-33) 62°67) 37°54) 62-46) 36°15/63°85 
Least agricultural . | 40°46] 59°54| 37-70) 62°30; 38°65, 61-35) 36°83/63-17 


WALES. 


Most agricultural . | 41°41) 58°59} 37°02) 62°98) 38°48) 61-52) 35-35/64-65 
Least agricultural . | 40°85} 59°15] 37-81} 62°19) 37°66, 62-34) 36-13/63-87 




















productive of much difference in the proportionate number of children. 
In every 10,000 of the population, there were in the more agricultural 
counties of England,— 
In 1821. . « 38,895 males and females under 15 years. 
184i). & 3,684 x ae 
In the less agricultural counties, the numbers in 10,000, were,— 
Paleguie Vom Oe 906 


TSA es! tees a 8 Oe P74 
In Wales,— 
In 1821, more agricultural counties . . 3,921 
less ae <al  ooe 
In 1841, more es oo Oe 
less sis 3,690 


Taking the whole of the 42 counties and ridings of England and the 
12 Welsh counties under examination, the proportions of children and 
adults, assuming as before 15 as the limit between the two stages, were 
as follows :-— 
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1821 : 1841 


England. Wales. England. | Wales. 


Females 


ee 


Males. |Females| Males. |Females| Males. |Females| Males. 


eee fee | ee ee eS eee 


Children. . . . |40°50| 37-68] 40°49 | 37-68 | 37+02 | 35-13 | 37°83 | 35°79 
Adults . . . «. |59*50| 6232 | 59-51 | 62°32 | 62°98 | 64-87 | 62°17 | 64°21 








Tables have been constructed, and are given as an appendix to these 
remarks, which show the number of males and females at each ascer- 
tained age, which were returned in 1821 and 1841, and the proportions 
which each class bore to the whole population. The actual numbers 
living at each stage in 1821, calculated on the assumption already adopted 
of the proportionate ages of those not returned, having been the same 
as of those ascertained, were as follows :— 

Under o years; «0s 4.4 i» ‘= -13781,259 


5 and under 10 years. . . ~ 1,565,639 
10 As eae ~ « » 1,334,447 
15 oA 20%, e « e 1,188,304 
20 5 30° 4, » « 1,885,475 


Ey ee SP (ea eon meee Bee at 
Ap ee BO eT, 198. 927 





50 ae 60, : . 789,408 
60 55 TON einss ‘ 547,435 
70 aS 80 ,, ene 273,118 
80 a5 90° >}, Bh) culties 75,467 
90 aud upwards: . 6 «s 5,989 

11,978,875 


If the rapid increase of population be a proof of the prosperity of a 
country, then have we every reason to be satisfied with our progress. In 
40 years, from 1801 to 1841, our numbers have grown, in England and 
Wales alone, from 8,872,980 to 15,911,725, being an increase of 
7,038,754, or within a very small fraction of 2 per cent. annually, cal- 
culated upon the population of 1801. During this time we have been 
sending forth emigrants by tens of thousands to our various colonies, 
where their presence conduces in fully as great a degree to increase the 
power and resources of England, as it would have done, had they con- 
tinued at home. This rate of increase is far greater than has been made 
during the same time in France, whence there has been little or no emi- 
gration. The population in 1801 of the departments which now com- 
prise that kingdom, was 27,349,003, and in 1841, had increased to 
34,194,875, or 25 per cent, not quite one-third of the rate of increase 
in England. If we compare the progress in this respect, of the two 
countries, at those intermediate periods when enumerations have taken 


place in both, we obtain the following result :— 





England Increase per Cent. 
and France. —- 
Wales. England. | France. 








1801 . . | 8,872,980 | 27,349,003 y. Pe 

1821 . . | 11,978,875 | 30,461,875 | 35-00] 11°38 
1831 ....| 13,897 167 9s Ses6os288 “| 16-00) aGeer 
1841. .| 15,911,725 | 34,194,875 | 14-49] 4-99 


RA a Ah RMA BR SIS BET SR ALES SEEPS SE AS EN BIS SRR OP SARS ERTL IS FRE ES LS SISO AL NES eR AST IO TRE RE ER 
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The progress in England, great as it is when compared with another 
prosperous European kingdom, assumes a different character when con- 
trasted with the progress of the United States of America. There, the 
population in 1800 was 5,305,925, and in 1840 had reached 17,062,566, 
showing an increase of 11,756,641, or 2213 per cent., more than 53 per 
cent. per annum. ‘This result is fully accounted for by the conditions 
in which the United States are placed, and which are so very dif- 
ferent from those which exist in old settled countries like France and 
England. 

The population returns of France do not make any distinction in 
regard to ages, and we are thus unable to make any comparison beyond 
that already offered between the two countries. Not so in America. 
The ages are there given at the same stages as those adopted in the 
English returns of 1821. The proportionate numbers at each age in 
10,000 persons were as follows; for the sake of ready comparison the 
proportions in England in 1841 are added. 








United States of England and 

America. Wales. 

Under.9 yeams~ «i+ es 1,744 1,324 
5 and under 10 years... 1,417 1,197 
10 a Uogas 5 te Bae 1,210 1,089 
15 = ZOE ED F504 1,09) 997 
20 sf BUI hits, abla 1,816 1,780 
30 ae GUTS Aye HS 1,160 1,289 
40 9 SS Peng ie eer nes 732 959 
50 sa OU ie es eS 436 645 
60 a 1 ee al ee 245 440 
70 a5 BU ig gil, OST xe 113 216 
80 DO: ea je per ets 32 59 
90 and upwards. yee inet ps 4 5 
10,000 10,000 


The condition of England as far as depends upon the ages of the 
population is placed in a comparatively favourable light by these figures. 
While we have to provide for the sustenance and education of only 
3,610 in each 10,000, the United States are thus burthened in respect 
of 4,371 in that number; and while we have 5,025 in 10,000 between 
15 and 50, and who are thus in a condition to add to the general 
wealth, there are in the United States only 4,799 in 10,000 between 
those ages. We have thus in every 10,000 of the population 226 more 
persons whose energies are available for the sustenance of 761 fewer 
children than are living in the United States. Of persons above 50 
years we have 1,365 living, while in the United States the proportion 
is only 830, showing that the rapid growth of their population is not 
attributable to the great duration of life, but arises from the number 
and fruitfulness of marriages, aided in a considerable degree, no doubt, 
by immigration. 

In taking the census in the United States, the white population is 
distinguished from the coloured race, and this latter is divided into two 
classes, viz. free and slave. The returns already noticed have reference 
to the white inhabitants only. The ages of the coloured people are dis- 
tinguished at different stages from those adopted for the whites, classing 
together all under 10 years; all between 10 and 24; all between 24 
and 36; all between 36 and 55; all between 55 ond 100; and all 
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who are 100 and upwards. © To the following figures, which necessarily 
follow this arrangement, there are added the proportionate numbers 
(by approximation) of the white inhabitants of the same ages, viz. 





Free X 
Coloured. Slaves. | Whites. 





Under 10 years . . | 2,884 | 3,394] 3,161 


LO) 0 24 55 fie a Deeey 83h 3 AA ees 2027, 
EHO OO NOs \ asatae 1,993"). 21,9109 4,786 
JO 10 DOO" = ole e 1) 1,519 | 1,144) 1,414 
50 tO LOD Te NSU, 756 406 612 
100 and upwards... 17 5 ee 








10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 


Comparing the whites with the free coloured population it will appear 
that the coloured people are in the most favourable condition ; the pro- 
portion of children’ is smallest; during the period of activity, on the 
contrary, the proportion living are greater than those of the whites, and 
a larger proportion attain to longevity. But when we compare the 
condition in these respects of the slave population with that of the other 
two classes, we find it to be the least favourable of the whole; the pro- 
portion of children is greatest, while the remaining parts of the 
population, those in the vigour of life, and those who have attained to 
greater years, are less than the proportions of the whites, and far less 
than those experienced by such of the same race as are in the possession 
of freedom. [t would appear that the climate of the United States, 
or some other influences, are more favourable to the African than to the 
European races, but that those advantages are far more than counter- 
balanced by the evils that attend upon them in the condition of 
slavery. 

In the kingdom of Denmark, exclusive of the duchies, the population 
increased between 1801 and 1834, from 925,680 to 1,223,797, or 
32°20 per cent., being very nearly one per cent. per annum. The ages 
of the people at both periods are given in decennial periods: their pro- 
portionate numbers to each 10,000 persons living were :— 





1801 1834 

From, 1010 yeats 1. 291.) 2,010 2,322 
DRO 20 eeu ey oe hd a 2,105 
DAtOv 0, eee ue tort tet Se Ot 1,627 
Sto 40% Ms Sess. 41,830 1,339 
AVido 0 ag A athivad fe 4) d- 5260 982 
DAO ph as isl Spe 901 796 
Gl HogO are jack rein ees 615 521 
PUTOIO re sales be 258 243 
Sto VOW ate) st) 4 62 61 
91 andupwards. . . 4 4 
10,000 10,000 





For want of the numbers between the ages of 10 and 20 we cannot 
make any comparison between Denmark and England as regards the 
proportionate numbers of children and adults. ‘Taking only the pro- 
portions under 10 years it would appear that Denmark is preferably 
circumstanced ; but if we embrace in our examination the next decennial 
period, we shall find the case somewhat altered, the proportion of the 
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population over 20 years having been in 1801, 5,944 in 10,000; in 
1834, 5,573. 

It will be remembered that the proportions over 20 years in England 
and Wales were in each 10,000, in 1821, 5,100; in 1841, 5,393. 

Thus while England has been improving in this respect Denmark has 
been retrograding, although in 1834 that country was still more favourably 
circumstanced than England now is. 

In Sardinia the population amounting to 4,125,735 in 1838, was found 
to exist in the following proportions :— 

Under 5 years  . . . 13,190 in 10,000 





5 tocl0”: 5, arpa sea? a5 
10'to 20° ,, six oe sg O80 es 
20 to 30 ,, . cg e002 2 
30 to 40 ,, oe we a2 i 
40 to 50 ,, er oe, Oe 5 
50.t0 60 ,, oy tenity 781 ee 
60 to 10», =; ots eek ge 505 a 
70 to 80. 4, ere 190 see 
80 to 90 ,, Pan Te 36 »? 
90 and upwards . . 2 29 

10,000 


These are favourable proportions, more so even than those of England at 
the census of 1841. 

It would have been satisfactory could we have examined these returns 
in connexion with accurate tables of mortality; and some years hence, 
when the admirable system of registration recently established in 
England shall afford sufficient data for that purpose, we may be able to 
determine problems in regard to the subject of population, as to which we 
must remain in doubt at present. A partial examination has been made 
of the returns of deaths made by the Registrar-general during the three 
years ending 30th June, 1838, 1839, and 1840, but these are too limited 
in point of time to furnish any very satisfactory results. Comparing 
those returns with the parish register abstracts, which were published 
with the population returns of 1831, we soon find how insufficient those 
registers are, and how unsafe it would be to form any conclusions from 
them. It has always been known that those registers included only 
the burials which took place in consecrated grounds, and that they must 
therefore be incomplete in a very considerable degree; but it has at the 
same time been held, that as they embraced a period of 18 years, and 
included the ages of nearly 4,000,000 of persons who died within that 
period, the proportion of deaths recorded at various ages might be 
received as accurate data for calculation. 

In a table given in the Appendix will be found the number of deaths 
registered at different ages during each of the three years ending 30th 
June, 1838, 1839, and 1840 as returned to the Registrar-general ; the 
aggregate of these three years; the number of deaths at different ages 
recorded in the parish registers during the 18 years from 1813 to 1830, 
and the proportions of those deaths in each 10,000 that occurred at 
different ages. 

From this table it would appear, that the proportionate number of 
deaths under five years of age has been very materially greater during 
the three years ending June, 1840, than it was during the 18 years 
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ending with 1830. This result is contrary to the general and probably well 
founded opinion that a larger proportion of infants are reared now than 
were reared in the earlier years of this century, through the general 
adoption of vaccination, and the spread of more rational methods of 
treating the diseases of infancy. It is contrary also to the evidence 
afforded by the comparative ages of persons now living, as already has 
been sufficiently pointed out. 

It is evident that the returns of deaths from the parish registers for 
the 18 years from 18132 to 1830 were very greatly deficient in the 
numbers registered. The population has increased since 1821 (about 
midway between 1813 and 1830) only 33 per cent. while the yearly 
burials as returned to the Registrar-general are 55 per cent. greater than 
those recorded in the 18 years. May we not conjecture that an unduly 
small proportion of infants were buried in consecrated grounds? If so, 
this would account for the discrepancy that has been noticed, but we are 
not possessed of any data by which to certify the error. 

Those among us to whom it shall be permitted to know the result of 
the census to be taken at the close of the decennary period upon which 
we have now entered, will have more various and better materials than 
we possess for the examination of questions connected with the growth 
of population. The system of a general registration of births and deaths 
with a record of the ages at which the latter have occurred, will then 
have been in full operation for thirteen years, and these records ex- 
amined in connexion with the result of the enumeration of the people, 
will afford an admirable test of the general condition and progress of 
the nation. : 

Some tables, not particularly alluded to in this paper, are added in 
the Appendix, which exhibit the proportions of deaths at different ages 
in various countries, and which may be useful to such as wish to carry 
further their inquiries on this important subject. 


APPENDIX. 


Statement of the Number and Centesimal Proportions of Deaths that 
occurred at different Ages in the Kingdom of Denmark in the individual 
Years 1802 and 1833, and in the 32 Years from 1802 to 1833 inclusive. 














1802 to 1833 1882 1833 
Ages. Nae veniesimal Anse Centesima] Number |Centesimal 
an ro- . cs : Pro- 
of Deaths. portions, of Deaths, portions. of Deaths. portions. 



































316,185 | 38-24 | 10,024 | 43-95 | 12,053 | 40-00 
33,914 | 4-10 796 | 3°40) 1,556 | 6+ 16 
20s") g, 30. | 46,010 | 5:56 | 1,016) 4:45] 1,810] 6-01 
30 ate 40 . | 49,230 | 5-96] 1.253} 5:49] 2,101| 6-97 
nC ay eS 50. | 66,704 | 6:86} 1,474.) 6-47 |. 9.9741. 7.55 
atid 60,179,182 | 8°73, 4,875 | S29) 8 701 t 8266 


Under 10 Years . 
10 and under 20 


e ° ® ° 


60 a5 707 98,400 1 EIOl 2,585 | 9114324" 3,163 4 aea0 
70 8 60's W97 E739 Pi 11982 b> 25365 * 110987 1 2,958 9°81] 
80 AS 90 . | 49,659 6-01 | 1,247 5°47 | 1,362 4-52 
90 A 100 . | 6,921 0°77 166 0°73 151 0°50 
100 and upwards . 326 0:04 10 0°04 6 0:02 


cs | es en | es seme | me? eee | ee en | 
——— 


826,670 | 100-00 | 22,809 | 100-00 | 30,135 | 100-00 


LSTA SETS IL A A LE IT LEA Ss SST I NS EL STE TES ASUS Te SE Da SS IESE So SANRIO 
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Statement of the Number of Persons living at different Ages in England 
and in Wales respectively, and in England and Wales collectively, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1821; showing also the Proportions in 
each 10,000 Persons who were then living at each Age specified. 








ENGLAND. 
Number living. Proportion per 10,000. 
Ages. Males 
Males. Females. Total. Males. {| Females.} and 


Females. 





A ee | erm ee eS | er See ence eee: | Goreme 


Under 5 Years| 739,762 | 725,202 | 1,464,964 | 1,538 | 1,444 | 1,492 
5to 10 ,, | 645,735 | 636,604 | 1,282,339 | 1,342 | 1,268 | 1,304 
10to 15 ,, | 562,209} 530,226 | 1,092,435 | 1,169 | 1,056 | 1,112 
15to 20 ,, | 475,052] 499,638} 974,690] 988] 995] 992 
20to 30 ,, | 706,757 | 845,469 | 1,552,226 | 1,470 | 1,684 | 1,578 
30to 40 ,, | 555,713 | 607,867.| 1,163,580 | 1,156 | 1,210 | 1,184 
40to 50 ,, | 452,514] 468,336] 920,850] 941] 933| 936 
50to 60 ,, | 320,092] 328,077| 648,169] 666] 653] 659 
60to 70 ,, | 215,263] 230,009 | 445,272] 448} 458] 453 





70t0 80>.,, 106,697 | 114,572 221,269 222 228 225 
S0'to 90° .,, 27,052 32,564 59,616 56 65 60 
90 to 100 ,, 1,995 2,888 4,883 4 6 5 
100 and upwards 57 1} 1638-4 fs9- = 2 ons 








Total . . (4,808,898 |5,021,563 | 9,830,461 |10,000 [10,000 |10,000 




















WALES. 

Under 5 Years 51,817 49,487 101,304 | 1,515 | 1,382 | 1,447 

of 10. ,, 48,123 45,853 93,976 | 1,407 | 1,281 | 1,342 
10to 15 ,, 41,404 39, 140 80,544 | 1,210 | 1,093 | 1,150 
1sto 20 ,, 34,534 35,931 70,465 | 1,009 | 1,003 | 1,006 
Z0:to. 30 ,, 49,023 55,869 104,892 | 1,433 | 1,560 | 1,498 
30to 40 ,, 37,949 41,640 79,589. | 1,109 | 1,163 1 1,140 
avio 50 ,, 29,815 32,641 62,456 871 912 892 
50 to 60 ,, 22,112 24,083 46,195 646 673 659 
6010 70), 16,246 19,175 35,421 475 535 506 
eae, a 8,335 10,076 18,411 244 282 262 
80 to 90 ,, 2,535 3,751 6, 286 74 105 89 
90 to. 100" |, ; 258 392 650 7 1] 9 
100 and upwards 3 18 21 AE oe o 


— ———_—~_ 





oe 











Total. .| 342,154} 358,056] 700,210 10,000 |10,000 |10,000 


Saas a 








ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Under 5 Years} 791,579 | 774,689 | 1,566,268 | 1,537 | 1,440 | 1,487 
5to 10 ,, | 693,858] 682,457 | 1,376,315 | 1,347 | 1,269 | 1,307 
10to 15 ,, | 603,613 | 569,366 | 1,172,979 | 1,172 | 1,059 | 1,114 
15to 20 ,, | 509,586 | 535,569 | 1,045,155 | 989] 996] 992 
20to 30 ,, | 755,780} 901,338 | 1,657,118 | 1,467 | 1,675 | 1,574 
30to 40 ,, | 593,662] 649,507 | 1,243,169 | 1,153 | 1,207 | 1,180 
40to 50 ,, | 482,329] 500,977/ 983,306] 936 | 931] 934 
50 to 60 ,, | 342,204] 352,160] 694,354] 664] 654] 659 
60to 70 ,, | 231,509] 249,184] 480,693} 450] 463] 457 





70 to 80 ,, 115,032 | 124,648 | 239,680] 223 | 232} 228 
80 io 90° ,, 29,587 36,315 65,902 58 68 63 
90 to 100 ,, 2,253 3, 280 5,533 4 6 5 
100 and upwards 60 129 LSS [oor sins si 








—- 








Total ... 5,151,052 |5,379,619 10,530,671 {10,000 |10,000 |10, 000 
LT IG IR II I ETL EE EE SB IEEE LLIB TT FDS TT ME ES NTT RE ETSI OT EEE ETL LEIA EE BONS 
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Statement of the Number of Persons living at different Ages in England 
and in Wales respectively, and in England and Wales collectively, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1841; showing also the Proportions in 
each 10,000 Persons who were then living at each Age specified. 


ENGLAND. 





Number living. 


























[February, 


Proportion per 10,000. 






































Ages. Males 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females.| and 
Females. 
Under 5 Years 981,731 957,004 O77 e007, 1,347 | 1,299 | 1 323 
ote 107 55 891,892 894,917 | 1,786,809 1,223; (915168 | a995 
TO te: 23-55 824,140 800,491 | 1,624,631 | 1,131 | 1,045 | 1,086 
1540" 200255 731,722 757,304 | 1,489,026 1,004 989 996 
20 10-129". 5 5 678,888 782,827 | 1,461,715 932 1,022 978 
29't0- (30 > 35 573 , 253 635,742 | 1,208,995 787 830 809 
30 to 35 ,, 530,835 570,055 | 1,100,890 728 744 736 
soto 40 ,, 408,532 425,068 833,600 560 jD9 558 
40to 45 ,, 410,917 428,593 839,510 564 560 561 
A5to 450, 294,210 305,731 599,941 404 399 401 
DO'tO-499. “5-5 288 , 223 307,531 595,754 390 401 399 
Do to -100-- 5, 176,506 188,419 364,925 942 246 244 
60 to 65 ,, 1955293 215, 109 410, 402 268 28] Jaap) 
65 to.170" 3, 112,333 129,180 241,513 154 169 162 
CONGO Os sg hae Al WS] 111,924 209,143 135 146 140 
75 40-1900". 5 315050 59,306 110,856 72 78 io 
S80 to 85 ,, 28,494 39,965 64,059 39 47 43 
85 to 90 -,, 9,182 12,463 21,645 12 16 14 
90%to. 95" es 2,236 3,079 5,611 3 4 4 
9D to. LOO” 5, 443 798 1,241 5 I 1 
100 and upwards 71 141 212 ae ne 
7,287,670 7,660,595 |14,948, 265 10,000 {10,000 {10,000 
Not ascertained 35,559 11,157 46,716 
Total “¢ 7,923,229 17,671,752 |14,994,981 
WALES. 
Under 5 Years 60,996 60,579 121,575 44,367 -|. 1,307) Essa6 
3 to os 56, 102 55,437 111,539 }) 1257 1,196) 1,226 
10 to. 10 ~ 51,681 49,960 101,641 | 1,158 1,077 1g 
Monta 20 5 45,502 46,469 91,971 | 1,020 1,002 | 1,011 
ZOO 25°" 5, 40,055 42,829 82,884 898 924 Oty 
Za-to30" 4°; 33,784 35, 226 69,010 17 760 759 
SUMO! oo. 5, 30,606 31,209 61,815 686 . 673 679 
ddto 40 ,, 23.5997. 23,930 47927 538 516 527 
A)to 45 ,, 22,292 23, 102 45,394 500 498 499 
45 to 50° 5, 17,519 18,974 36 ,493 393 409 40] 
50to 55 ,, 17,331 19,133 36,464 388 412 40] 
09 to 00 "|. 12,140 13,449 25,589 272 290 281 
60 to 65 be 12,689 15,204 27 ,893 284 328 306 
65 to 70 ae 7,770 9,489 Ay 200 174 205 190 
7TOHO, Meu 6,283 8,058 14,341 141 173 158 
75 to 80 An 3,771 4,905 8,676 85 106 95 
80 to 85 A 2,453 3,008 6,151 Do &0 68 
85 to 90 o 908 1,364 2,272 20 30 25 
90 to 95 Ae 242 463 705 6 10 8 
95 to 100 ae 52 123 175 1 3 2 
100 and upwards 10 26 36 ile 1 athe 
446 , 183 463,627 909,810 {10,000 {10,000 {10,000 
Not ascertained 1,529 269 L.gos 
Total: .. -s 447,712 463,896 


911,608 
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Statement of the Number of Persons living, §c.—continued. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Number living. Proportion per 10,000. 
Ages. Males 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females.} and 
Females. 





Under 5 Years {1,042,727 |1,056,435 | 2,099,162 | 1,348 | 1,300 | 1,324 
Sto 10 ,, | 947,994] 950,354 | 1,898,348 | 1,226 | 1,170 | 1,197 
10to 15 ,, | 875,821 | 850,451 | 1,726,272 | 1,132 | 1,047 | 1,089 





























Extor 2067), 777,224 | 803,773 | 1,580,997 | 1,005 989 997 
20 to 25,4) *} -718),943 |, 825,656) 1,544,599 930° | 15 O17 974 
Zo tor a0 *, 3 607,037 | 670,968 | 1,278,005 785 826 806 
av tor'3o" 561,441 | 601,264 | 1,162,705 726 740 733 
35to 40 ,, 432,529 | 448,998 881,527 559 553 556 
40to 45 ,, 433,209 | 451,695 884,904 560 556 558 
a tO. -o0- |, , 311,729 | 324,705 636,434 403 400 401 
OU'to 90" ,, 305,554 | 326,664 632,218 396 402 399 
wo.to 60, 188,646 | 201,868 390,514 244 248 246 
60to 65 ,, 207,982 | 230,313 438,295 269 283 277 
65 to 70 ,, 120,103 | 138,669 258,772 155 EA 163 
HO LO-75-,, 103,502 | 119,982 223,484 134 148 141 
Goto 80°.) 55,321 64,211 119,532 7 79 75 
oS fo 85-4; 30,947 39,263 70,210 AO 48 44 
So to 90) ,; 10,090 13, 827 250 le 13 iz 15 
JUi0-95. y, 2,478 4,038 6,516 3 5 4 
voto 100), ; 495 921 1,416 1 1 ] 
100 and upwards 8] 167 248 aoa v8 : 
7,733,853 (8,124,222 {15,858,075 |10,000 10,000 |10,000 
Not ascertained 37,088 11,426 48,514 
Total . . |7,770,941 (8,135,648 {15,906,589 








Statement of the Centesimal Proportions of Males and Females respectively, in 
each County of England and Wales, who were under and who were over 
15 Years of Age, as ascertained in the Years 1821 and 1841. 





ENGLAND. 





1821 1841 





Counties. Males. Females. Males. Females. 








Under 15 | Over 15. |Under 15,] Over 15. |Under 15.} Over 15. |Under 15.| Over 15. 























ad — 





Beaord . «| 4)°33.! so°62. | a7°8o | 62°15-1 39°68" | GO+32°| 36°27 | 63°73 
Berks ee 7 | 40°08, 59-920) 3790 | 62°45" 36°88 | G3*42 | 35°62-1 64-38 
Bucks . . . | 40°74 | 59°26 | 37°35 | 62°65 | 38°36 | 61°64 | 36°03 | 63°95 
Cambridge . . | 40°18 | 59°82 | 38°82 | 61°18 | 38°35 | 61°65 | 37°56 | 62-44 
Chester . . . | 42°67 | 57°33 | 40-00 | 60-00 | 38-12 | 61°88 | 36°32 | 63-68 
Cornwall. . . | 41°51] | 58°49 | 37°59 | 62°41 | 40°84 | 59°16 | 36-96 | 63-04 
Cumberland . . | 40°73 | 59°27 | 36°29 | 63:71 | 37°54 | 62°46 | 34°63 | 65°37 
Derby «. + ~- | 41°52 | 58°48 | 40°01 | 59-99 | 37°49 62°51 | 37°11 | 62-89 
Devon . . .« | 40°81 | 59°19 | 36-01 | 63°99 | 37°59 | 62-41 | 33°69 | 66°31 
Dorset . « ~ | 40°72 | 59°28 | 36°32 | 63-68 | 39-12 | 60°88 | 30°63 | 64-37 
Durham. . . | 41°05 | 58°95 | 37°34 | 62°66 | 38°32 | 61°68 | 36°75 | 63°25 
Mises. |. «Ce | 41. OR SS-99 | 39-33") 60-67 | 37°72 | 62°28") 37°49 | 62°51 
Gloucester . .~. | 39:84 | 60°16 | 37°07 | 62°93 | 36°93 | 63°07 | 33°64 | 66°36 
Hereford. . . | 37°76 | 62°24 | 36°37 | 63-63 | 34°44 | 65°56 | 34°19 | 65°81 
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Statement of the Centesimal Proportions of Males and Females, §c.—continued. 





1821 1841 





Counties. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Under 15.) Over 15. |Under 15.| Over 15. |Under 15.| Over 15, |Under 15.} Over 15. 





————— 








—$ _— 








= ee ee eee 











Hertford. . . | 41°76 | 58°24 | 38°74 | 61°26 | 38-42 | 61°58 | 36°32 | 63°68 
Huntingdon . . | 41°24 | 58°76 | 39-97 | 60-03 | 38-26 | 61-74 | 37°54 | 62°46 
Kent. . - «| 41°76 | 58°24 | 39°55 | 60-45 | 36-60 | 63°40 | 35°28 | 64°72 
Lancaster . . | 44°09 | 55°91 | 40°72 | 59-28 | 37°36 | 62°64 | 35°71 | 64°29 
Leicester. ~. ~ | 39°10 | 60°90 | 37.83 | 62°17 | 37-34 | 62°66 | 35°98 | 64-02 
Lincoln . . . | 39°48 | 60°52 | 37°99 | 62°01 | 37-00 | 63°00 | 36°66 | 63°34 
Middlesex . . | 36°49 | 63°51 | 31°43 | 68°57 | 32-52 | 67-48 | 29°16 | 70°84 
Monmouth . . | 36°81 | 63-19 | 37:25 | 62°75 | 33°96 | 66°04 | 36°66 | 63°34 
Norfolk . . «| 39°80 | 60-20 | 37°04 | 62:96 | 37°65 | 62.35 | 35°11 | 64°89 
Northampton . | 39:43 | 60°57 | 37-18 | 62°82 | 36-93 | 63°07 | 36°23 | 63°77 
Northumberland. | 40°43 | 59°57 | 36°47 | 63°53 | 36-79 | 63°21 | 34°17 | 65°83 
Nottingham. . | 40°27 | 59°73 | 37°98 | 62-02 | 37-72 | 62°28 | 36°09 | 63-91 
Oxford . . «© | 38°45 | 61°55 | 37°68 | 62-32 | 37-23 | 62°77 | 36°53 | 63°47 
Rutland . . .« | 38°71 | 61°29 | 35°91 | 64°69 | 37-16 | 62°84 | 36°85 | 63°15 


Salop. . .  . | 39°70 | 60°30 | 37-87 | 62-13 | 36-39 | 63°61 | 35°97 | 64-03 
Somerset. . « | 40°34 | 59°66 | 35-89 | 64°11 | 37-28 | 62°72 | 34°26 | 65°74 
Southampton. . | 41°87 | 58°13 | 38°35 | 61°65 | 36°57 | 63°43 | 34°88 | 65-12 
Stafford . . . | 42°52 | 57-48 | 40°36 | 59-64 | 38-40 | 61:60 | 39°29 | 60°71 
Suffolk . . . | 41°17 | 58°83 | 37°65 | 62°35 | 38-34 | 61°66 | 36°39 | 63-61 


Surrey . « .~ | 38°37 | 61°63 | 35-49 | 64-51 | 35°79 | 64-21 | 32°52 | 67-48 
Sussex ; 42°60 | 57-40 | 42-06 | 57°94 | 38-82 | 61°18 | 37°30 | 62°70 
Warwick. . -. | 37°60 | 62°40 | 36°73 | 63°27 | 36:80 | 63°20 | 35°27 | 64°73 
Westmoreland . | 39°30 | 60°70 ; 37-40 | 62°60 | 36°40 | 63°60 | 36°63 | 63°37 
Wilta. 95 5... | 40«26 } 59°74 "86°58 | 69-42 | 37°73 | 62-27 | 36°27.1 63-73 
Worcester . . | 39°31 | 60°69 | 37-00 | 63-00 | 37-42 | 62°58 | 36°19 | 63°81 
York, Kast Riding | 40°05 | 59°95 | 36°99 | 63-01 | 35-18 | 64°82 | 34°15 | 65-85 
City & Ainsty oe Pee as an 33°69 | 66°31 | 30°94 | 69-06 
North Riding | 39°70 | 60°30 | 36°80 | 63°20 | 36-20 | 63°80 | 34°26 | 65°74 
—— West Riding | 42°89 | 57-11 | 41-28 | 58°72 | 38°77 | 61-23 | 38°20 | 61-80 


























40°50 | 59°50 | 37°68 | 62°32 | 37°02 | 62°98 | 35°13 | 64°87 
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1821 1841 





Counties. Males. Females. Males. Females. 





Under 15.) Over 15. |Under 15.) Over 15. |Under 15.| Over 15. Under 15.} Over 15. 
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——— 
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—— 


Anglesea. . . 43°12 | 56°88 | 37°62 | 62°38 | 39-44 | 60°56 | 34°52 | 65°48 
Brecon . . «| 37°71 | 62°29 | 36°19 | 63°81 | 34°27 | 65°73 | 3515 | 64°85 
Cardigan . « | 42°97 | 57°03 | 38°79 | 61°21 | 39°80 | 60°20 | 34°54 | 65-46 
Carmarthen . . | 43°35 | 56°65 | 37°97 | 62:03 | 40°58 | 59-42 | 35-97 | 64-03 
Carnarvon . . | 41°81 | 58°19 | 37°18 | 62°82 | 37-85 | 62°15 | 35°67 | 64:33 
Denbigh. . . 40°68 | 59°32 | 38°01 | 61°99 | 39°49 | 60°51 | 35°79 | 64-21 
Flint...) « | 41°74 | 58°26 | 39°42 | 60-58 | 38-09 | 61°91 | 37-51 | 62°49 
Glamorgan . .« | 39°84 60°16 | 38°07 | 61-93 | 35-66 | 64°34 | 36-70 | 63°30 
Merioneth . . | 39°61 | 60°39 | 34°82 | 65°18 | 36°63 | 63°37 | 33-92 | 66-08 
Montgomery . | 39°87 | 60°13 | 36°84 | 63°16 | 37°76 | 62-24 | 37°15 | 62°85 
Pembroke . . | 42°91 | 57:09 | 36°63 | 63°37 | 40°31 | 59°69 | 34-33 | 65°67 
Radnor . . . | 39°97 | 60°03 | 37°42 | 62°58 | 36°95 | 63°05 | 37°64 | 62°36 


























40-49 | 59°51 | 37°68 | 62°32 | 37°83 | 62-17 | 35°79 | 64-21 
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according to the Recent Census. 
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On the Condition of the Working Classes in the Inner Ward of St. 
Georges Parish, Hanover Square. By C. R. Wexp, Esq. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st November, 1842.] 

(The inquiry was originated by the Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, M.P. and V.P. of 
the Society, and conducted at his Lordship’s expense.) 
THE portion of St. George’s parish selected for investigation is known 
as the Inner Ward, and is bounded on the north by part of Oxford- 
street, on the south by Piccadilly, on the east by part of Regent-street, 
Old Burlington-street, and Sackville-street, and on the west by Park- 
lane. It is subdivided by the Association for Visiting and Relieving the 
Poor into nine districts, called after the places of worship of the Esta- 
blished Church, and these districts have been consecutively examined 
by an agent appointed for the purpose. The principal quarters where 
the working classes reside are— 

In Church district—Lancashire-court, Avery-row, and the Mews. 

In Hanover district—Oxford-buildings, Grosvenor-market, Robert- 
street, Gilbert-street, Thomas-street, and Thomas-court. 

In St. Mark’s district—Brown-street, Hart-street, Providence-court, 
North-row, Queen-street, and George-street. 

In St. Mary’s district—Lees mews and Reeves mews. 

In South Audley-street district—Street’s- buildings and Farm-street. 

In Berkeley district—Hayes mews, Lambeth mews, and the upper 
end of Clarges-street. 

In Curzon district—Shepherd’s-market and adjoining streets, Car- 
rington-street, Carrington mews, Carrington-place, and Brick-street. 

In Albemarle district—Snead’s gardens. 

In Trinity district—South Bruton mews and Barlow mews. 

The population of the entire parish, according to the late census, was 
66,433. There were 7,628 houses inhabited, 342 uninhabited, and 187 
building. But the Inner Ward does not comprise, perhaps, more than 
one half of the whole. ‘The number of houses visited by the agent was 
699, and the number of families 1,465, which consisted of 2,804 chil- 
dren and 3,141 adults ; together, 5,945 individuals. The age of divi- 
sion between children and adults, here adopted, is 15 years. 

The greater part of the parish, being occupied by the houses of the 
higher classes and of opulent tradesmen, this portion of the metropolis 
does not offer so wide a field for inquiry into the state of the working 
Classes as most others; but the latter are in the present case placed in a 
peculiar position by their proximity to so large a number of their superiors 
in fortune. 

In several parts of the inner ward the agent found families confined 
in small streets, courts, and yards, of which Lancashire-court and Ox- 
ford-buildings may be mentioned as examples. The rents paid are 
extremely high, 4s. 3d. being the average sum, as will be seen by the 
tables appended; 4s. 6d. and 5s. were the usual sums paid for an un- 
furnished room on the second or third floor, while in the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, the average amount of rent paid 
by the working classes is only 2s.11¢d. Many families unable to pay 
the above amount of rent inhabit miserable little garrets and front and 
back cellars in confined situations, at a rent of Is. 6d. or 2s. a-week. 
In the latter numerous families complained of damp, and rheumatism 
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was found to be rather prevalent. The high rents and want of em- 
ployment were adduced as reasons for the number of articles that were 
pledged. There was a general complaint made of the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment during the past season. In winter many families 
stated that they were in the habit of pawning part of their furniture and 
releasing it in summer, as they can only obtain employment during 
the ‘season.’” Many, however, stated that they were assisted by the 
Coal Society, in connexion with the Parochial District Society, in Gros- 
venor mews. The rents are generally collected weekly, and the land- 
lords are obliged to be very strict, being also working people and under 
heavy rents. The poorer tenants are, however, dealt with more leniently, 
and the arrears of their rents are frequently respited until the return of 
the busy season. 

Some houses were found tenanted by ten, eleven, and twelve separate 
families, being one family to each room. ‘There were seldom more 
than nine or ten persons found in a family; in one case, however, six- 
teen were found. The number of rooms amounted to 2,188, which 
gives 14 rooms to each family, and 2°7 persons to each room. The 
number of beds was 2,510, which affords an average of 2°3 persons of 
both sexes and of all ages to each bed, whilst in the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, Westminster, the number of beds found among 275 
families gave an average of 3 individuals to each bed, thus showing a 
great difference in favour of the physical comfort of the working classes 
in St. George’s parish. The families and individuals residing in mews 
over stables and coach-houses were found to be more comfortably and 
commodiously lodged, and their rooms better furnished, than those lodg- 
ing in streets. The proportion of sick to those well was 14°1 per cent. 
Water was very good and abundantly supplied in the majority of houses, 
though there were some places where complaints were made, not of any 
deficiency of supply, but of the cisterns, butts, &c., being too small to 
contain a good stock between the days when it is turned on. The 
privies were generally decent, but it is to be regretted that but one privy 
should be accessible to frequently as many as 30 or 40 individuals. 

Regarding the occupations of the heads of families, it will be observed 
that a large proportion consist of coachmen, grooms, and persons other- 
wise employed in the service of the nobility and gentry. In fact, 34 per 
cent. were engaged in occupations of the above nature; the women were 
generally not employed from home, about one-ninth were engaged in 
needlework, and one fourth in washing and domestic service. All classes 
complained that work had been very difficult to procure, particularly 
during the past season. Many tailors declared that they seldom got 
more than three or four months full work in the year ; large numbers of 
journeymen arriving in London from the country at the commencement 
of the season, and remaining in town as long as there is any work to be 
obtained. Very few children were found to be employed, the sons and 
daughters of the working people being generally, when old enough, 
sent as apprentices to tradesmen, or put out to service. 

The moral condition of the families, as represented by a return of 
religious books found in their dwellings, and their professed attend- 
ance at places of worship, is far superior to the state of the working 
classes in the parishes of St. John and St. Margaret, Westminster. In 
that portion of St. George’s parish forming the subject of the present 
inquiry, 98 per cent. professed to belong to some religious denomination, 
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and 93 per cent. to attend public worship, while in the above mentioned 
parishes in Westminster one-fifth of the families visited stated that they 
did not belong to any religious denomination, and only one-half professed 
to attend any place of public worship. In St. George’s parish 88 per 
cent. of the families were found to have a Bible, Testament, or Prayer- 
book’; some of the former were of a superior description. Many of the 
children had been presented with Bibles on leaving St. George’s school. 
Forty-two per cent. of the families visited stated that they read news- 
papers. It will be observed in the table giving the names of the papers 
read, and the number of families reading them, that the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatch” has nearly as large a circulation among these families as all 
the other papers collectively. The returns of children attending school 
show that 57°3 per cent. of the total number of children belonging 
to the families visited were in the habit of attending day or Sunday schools. 

The agent found a considerable number of the parents extremely soli- 
citous to give their children as good education as they could command, 
and were not ashamed to confess how much they had felt the want of 
some education during their own lives. A few of those mothers who 
instructed their children at home, alleged as their reason for so doing 
their objection to their associating with other children whose behaviour 
they did not approve, and the fear of their being exposed to contagious 
disorders; an apprehension which was also expressed by some of the 
working classes in Westminster. 

Thirty-seven per cent. of the heads of the families were born in 
London, 53 per cent. in other parts of England, 5°3 per cent. in 
Ireland, and 1:7 per cent. in Scotland. The length of time during 
which the families usually stated that they had resided in their dwellings 
was very short. 7 

APPENDIX. 
1.—Population and State of Health of the Families of the Working 
Classes, in the Inner Ward of St. George’s Parish, Hanover Square. 


Number of Families visited . . .« + «© + « 1,465 





Male Children . . . ae ay ar eer ize 


Female Children... i ee e fa 
Total . . 2,804 


Well. (sos 240 
Adult Males oo etl im Boi Seep hae "174 


Wet 1,227 
Adult Females . «6 « « {ii es aime amma 


Aged and Infirm Males. tm oe ay. re 
Well. ® ° i) e 43 
Ill ° e ° U ha 79 


e 
e 
@ 


Aged and Infirm Females . { 





Total e ® ® ° e 3,141 
Number of Children . . . 2,804 


5,945 


Total Population . 
Ofwhom are lll ... « . 839 
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IT.—Dwellings. 
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Number of | Number 


of 


Families. Rooms. 
































Single Rooms foreach Family. . . 929 929 
Two $3 ay kilns 408 816 
Three) 15, 9 oii 94 282 
Four x oe Pah es 7 68 
Five he sis Binge ee 8 40 
Six 99 39 e e e 4 24 
Seven AP oo Rinerett hes 1 7 
Mights.> 7), 5 och th ae 1 8 
Not ascertained aT inairaet ee et fo 2 3 . 
MOtal ec s 1,465 | 2,174 
IIIl.— Beds. 
Number of |Number of 
Families. Beds. 
One Bed to each Family eye es 623 623 
Two e a Fico Mpa cote 638 1,276 
Three 43 Pr Site « 154 462 
Four Fae on aorta tangas 21 84 
Five a5 *5 ere ee 8 40 
Six =r ne sat emg 6 ees 3 18 
Seven 3 os High e 1 7 
Dwellings without a Bed etn are. 7 xe 
Not ascertainédia i602 m5) 4) fees 10 me 
Total 5s eel, 4654 22550 
1V.—Country of the Heads of the Families. 
London . . ee ee ee i ee ay ee ys alas | OF 550 
Other parts of England set ie oie, Ua |e oer Nene ae eee 779 
Mrelaindistigne  os-0. a8 i eed a ee el Se ae Se ee ee - oe 85 
Scotland ° ® ° ° ry e e ° e ° e ° e ° ° 27 
Wales ° ° ° e ° e ® e e ° e € e e ° 10 
Foreign Counce. a ieet aos Sinvatie Vaca eve ff a S sie 14 





V.— Religious Books. 





Number of Families possessing Bible, Testament, and Prayer Book . 
Bible and Prayer Book only. 


: : ‘ ‘ Testament and Prayer Book only 
99 25) Bible only WG INe a SO pane 1 te ° 
on Ris destament only. 6 5 
a Bs Prayer Beok only< . . ss 
.c 5 Religious BOOKS ie Se es 
<o not possessing any Religious Book . . . 


Total e ° e ° e 





999 

50 

. 48 
92 

48 





.' 1,299 
; #eNN6E 





1,465 
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VI.— Occupations of the principal Members of the Families. 


Men employed in Building Trades . 


ae Clothing Trades . : eee weer : 

ep as Coaehmen, Footmen, Grooms, &c. . 

35 as Labourers and Porters . ». . . .» 

xp in Occupations not classified » . . . 
Notemployed .. . Ade ue 
Not ascertaimed .». . . PSI er ae 
Total ® 2 

Women employed in Domestic Service. . «© 2. «6 « 
Needlework pis ee aN 

ae not Employed industrially. ta ae ee 
Total ° 2 ° 

Total Employed 








e 
—_ 








VIL.— Religion professed by the Heads of the Familtes. 





Professing to be Members of the Church of ee 
5 Roman Catholics 


— Dissenters 


of no Religious Profession 


ple) 
Not ascertamed- 3... 


Total 


Number of Families who attend Public Worship 


9) 3? 
99 ie) 





Total 


do not attend Public Worship 
Not ascertained 


e @ Or xe, e 
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@ 
@ 
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VIIL.—Newspapers read by the Families visited. 





Times . . 
Chronicle . . 
Morning Herald 
Morning Post . . 
Morning Advertiser 
Weekly Dispatch 
Sunday Times . . 
Bell’s Life in London 
Weekly Chronicle . 
Northern Star. . 
Temperance Journal 
Penny Sunday Times 
Miscellaneous . . 
Not ascertained 


« e e e e e e e e 


Number of Families reading Newspapers . 
7? not reading Newspapers 


Total . 














Number of 
Families. 
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1X.—Atiendance of the Children at School. 


Number of Children attending Day Schools. .« meee Rea et es a 
Mal ees 229 

see os Sunday Schools . | Females seins 290 

Mal se 230 

ai $: Infant Schools . sashes sea 219 


LOtal” a ies nts eae te ee 
Male Children not attending School . . «©. . « «© ¢ 985 
Female ditto ditto Ne ee eh ee 611 


Tale, tee tien ag ee 











X —Weekly Payments of the Children attending School. 





Id. and notexceeding Od, 4° = « <0 «0 ©. « 216 
Kixceeding 3d. and not exceeding6d. . . « « « 151 
ae : Ae DON Sea Te eae ae 30 
OF 9d. RP AS ROG iter chie pesos wale 44 
has sa. 44 USSU.) wae) lee ies 25 
o9 ls.dd. 5 ESO. faye) uae Sere 29 
flat As Os ne EGU So tee, otee ame 13 
ae) SU. 9 OSOGs:. a. cs Peageearrie 2 
so ens. Od: a AS O4 . sor Xen pee reson 3 
Notiaseertained) <6 ss 4) +. cee ie ws 1 


MGtal ne: i ae 514 
Not paying any sum for Schooling . . . .« « « 1,094 





DOfal » « «© ss 1,608 





XI.—Description of Pictures found tn the Dwellings. 








Description. ee 
DP OELO UG isa ume ocelahnuddibyelg chee Sap abun ember 84 
Theatrical:and Amatory ... . «0: .| . « ~% 56 
MIISCOLIARECOUS 2% «+ w- % ws lw ys 768 


Rooms without any ..- -« «+ < » . »« « 1,266 


Total ic Fok Tey bs 





XII.—Length of time which the principal Members of the Families have 
resided in their Dwellings. 


From 1 Month to 6 Months. .« . e« « « 278 
i tO * WVear ss st. ees Ss 290 
pL) AER TOON, Pig Oh eee ele arr Me salar 356 
in 58 ee LE TN ey ae he igs oe 234 
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oe. Rue Melos A oes Sd A ; 62 
ee Be RON 5 BTN WwaTRE Wie oa ioe hae 43 
oe rae | NEG Sea ee.” iw ae 50 
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XIII.— State of the Supply of Water in the Houses. 


Number of 
Houses. 


iether ote) CRO a eg org) sig Gael we bse 576 
Scanty EM ACRE ele ec ee Nag Stee 83 
Notascertaimete: .- 66 3 4 st Pb ees we ee 31 


Total Number of Houses visited . . 690 





X1IV.—Stute of the Privies. 





Numberet 
Houses, 


ee 


Decent e e e e @ ® S C) ® ® > ° 340 
Not Decent ° ° ¢ ° ° ° ° 6 ry e e 17 
Wot ascertamed=—~ 660 se 2 we eo es 333 


Total Number of Houses visited . . 690 





XV.—Rents pad by the Working Classes for their Dwellings. 


Number of/ Annual 
Families. | Amount. 











CE s&s d. |——— - 

Paying a Weekly Rent of 1 0 and not exceeding 1 6 . 16 52 

Ditto exceeding Ps a ieee ilar 33 145 

> < 2 0 Se ~ Os 93 544 

se 2 2-6 oF 3.0. 105 730 

on a 3 0 ve Be 0: « 136 | 1,149 

a 5 3.6 eS 4 0. 159 | 1,547 

29 99 4 0 2? 4 6. 162 1,790 

6S a 4 6 . 5 0. 176 | 2,174 

9 29 5 0 Ee 5 6. 102 | 1,392 

ae ar DG ‘3 6 0. 44 657 

a - 6 0 8 6 6. 13 211 

ao fe 6 6 es ie ae 18 310 

Le i 7 0 na 7 6. 28 527 

fj Sy 8 0 a 10 0. 25 585 

oe Ba 10 0 ai 20 0 13 507 

Not ascertained r e ° ° ry » e ° ° ° 2 ° 66 815 
Payingno Rent . .« « « » ‘ee ° 276 oe 


Petal 0 7 abe 13, 155 


In estimating the annual amount of rent, an average weekly rent of Is. 3d. has 
been taken for the first line, 1s. 9d. for the second, 2s. 3d. for the third, and so on, 
an addition of 6d. being made at every step. Where the rent has not been ascer- 
tained, the average of the rest has been taken. 

The preceding abstracts afford no data for comparison with the census 
of population, nor with the figures contained in the following statistics 
of education in St. George’s parish ; the results which they afford being 
available only for a mutual comparison, by which the leading features 
of the condition of the 1,465 families visited will at once be obtained. 
There is no separate census of the Inner Ward, by which to distinguish 
its total population from that of the rest of the parish; the families 
visited were only those residing in the poorest localities of the Ward ; 
and the following results of an inquiry respecting the state of education 
in the whole of it will show that these abstracts cannot comprise even 
all those resident in the district who send their children to the Charity 
and Sunday schools. 
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On the State of Education in the Inner Ward of St. George’s Parish, 
Hanover Square. By the Rev. E. Wyatt Epaetu. 


(The Inquiry was made by the Writer, that its results might accompany the 
preceding.) 
In this district there are 1,390 children attending charity day schools: 
besides which there are children to the amount of 600 (more or less) 
who attend Sunday schools only. And there are 792 who are at private 
schools of various kinds, besides 95 boys at the Diocesan School. 


Cuarity Day Scuoots. 
There are 1,390 children in 7 schools of this description, viz. :— 


In the national schools 275 boys, 175 girls. 

In Miss S. Gower’s school 25 girls. 

In two Church infant schools 520 children, 

In two Dissenting infant schools (one of which is partly a British 
and Foreign school}, 253 children. 

In a Roman Catholic school 142 children. 


Of the aggregate number there are—boys, 742; girls, 648. The 
general average attendance is said to be not more than three-fourths 
of the whole number. On this last point, however, the teachers’ infor- 
mation was very vague. 

The national and one of tle infant schools above mentioned as be- 
longing to the church, are as good as any of the kind which I have seen. 
The Farm-street infant school is a very fair one, conducted by an able 
master. This master is a dissenter, although it is not a dissenting 
school. The dissenting school at Oxford-buildings combines the British 
and Foreign with the infant system: it is wretchedly dirty, and the 
children are the most unhealthy looking that I have seen in any part 
of London; but it is conducted with ability. The Roman Catholic 
school was instituted but lately, and in opposition to the last-mentioned 
one, in order to prevent its drawing away the children of the Irish who 
frequent Oxford market. [t is a very poor school. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Of Sunday schools, there are only 7 in this district ; 6 belonging to 
evangelical dissenters, and 1 to Roman Catholics. But in considering the 
Sunday schools of the district, it must be borne in mind, that the 
National and Church infant schools collect their children on Sundays 
previously to the services; and they may therefore be considered as 
virtually Sunday schools; indeed, the infant schools admit scholars on 
Sundays, who do not attend on week days, to the amount of 20 or 25, 
and this system is increasing. 

The Sunday schools, strictly so called, (2. e., schools having voluntary 
teachers, who attend in the morning and afternoon, and take their 
several classes), are confined to the evangelical dissenters. The best 
specimen I have ever witnessed of this kind of school is at Robert- 
street chapel. It has 250 children on the books, and an average attend- 
ance of 220; the sexes being equal. The children are as well clothed 
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as at a gentleman’s school; each class has a young man or woman as 
teacher ; and the two elder classes, containing 40 almost adults, are 
under the superintendent. The Sunday school at Farm-street is of the 
same kind; but the locality is not so good, and the children are poorer. 
The evening school at Oxford-buildings is chiefly composed of young 
men, from 15 to 20 years of age, and some quite adults. The other 
schools are smaller, but they have all the same advantage of voluntary 
teachers. 

The whole number of children attending the Sunday schools is as 
follows :-— 


At schools of Evangelical dissenters . . . . 665 
At a small Roman Catholic Sunday school . . = 12 
Sunday scholars only, at the church schools . . 25 





702 


It is impossible to ascertain how many of the scholars in dissenters’ 
Sunday schools attend day schools also; but, looking to the small number 
of dissenting charity day schools, I should think that we might reckon 
600 as the total sum of Sunday scholars only. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The children who attend private schools of all kinds in this district, 
besides the 95 boys at the Diocesan school, are 792 ; they may be classed 
as follows :— 





Boys. | Girls. | Total. 











At dames” schoolse 0" Mar 63 116 179 
At common and middling day schools 240 353 593 
Atasuperior day schol . .« . . rs 20 20 











303 | 489 | 792 





The above are all the children who attend any private schools within 
the district. They are all day scholars. ‘There is no boarding school in 
the district ; nor any school, except the one noticed as containing 20 
girls, which can be said to have children above the rank of middling 
tradespeople. 


1. Dames’ Schools. 


The 179 dames’ scholars are contained in 12 schools of very different 
number, some having 24, others only 7 scholars. 

And it is somewhat singular that the largest dames’ schools should 
be situated in the immediate neighbourhood of George-street and South 
Audley-street infant schools. Upon the whole, however, the dames’ 
scholars bear but a small proportion to the charity scholars (only 1 to 8) ; 
and one can hardly grudge them this share which they have in the 
instruction of the rising generation; for they are for the most part re- 
spectable decent women, and seem to take great care of their scholars. 
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Three of the dames belong to the church; seven are dissenters. I 
could not ascertain what the other two were. Five or six professed to 
be religious characters. 

Their standard of instruction is not very high, as may be supposed, 
but the children pay 6d. per week for it on the average ; the lowest charge 
being 4d., the highest 10d. None attempt writing or arithmetic. 


2. Common and Middling Day Schools. 


The children in common and middling day schools amount to 593. 
The nature of their education will be understood best by the following 
classification :— 

(1.) Boys amount to 240. 

(a.) There are 180 boys who attend boys’ schools, 2. e., schools con- 
ducted by masters, and containing boys only, without any admixture of 
girls. The charge for each boy’s schooling varies* from 2/. to 15s. per 
quarter ; but owing to the master’s profit upon books, &c., the real 
charge is much more than this. 

I apprehend that the education of these boys is confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, almost exclusively ; the only exceptions which I 
could learn being, that in one school, there were six boys taking lessons 
in French ; in another, there was instruction in drawing; and in a 
third, (which contained only 12 boys) the master professed to teach 
classics, &c. ; but I did not understand that any boys were actually 
learning them. 

In private boys’ day schools it would not be fair to expect much, if 
any, religious and moral instruction. When the question was put to the 
masters, however, they generally said that they considered it part of 
their duty to look to this matter. They are all of the church. 

(b.) There are 60 little boys attending common day schools kept by 
females. These are infants under seven years of age, generally accom- 
panying their sisters. 

(2.) Girls attending common and middling day schools amount to 
353. ‘These are contained in 21 schools, all kept by females. 

The amount of their education is as follows :— 


Girls learning French). 20722) fe) a, OS 
99 music ° ° e ° . r) ry 59 
bus writing and arithmetic. . . . 205 


we only reading and spelling. . . 148 


It would be imteresting if we could ascertain from what class of 
society the children here enumerated as attending the private schools 
come ; especially if we could know who are the 59 young ladies learning 
music, and the 55 learning French. But such information was very 
difficult to obtain, and when obtained, could not be depended on. 

Several mistresses have informed me that butchers and public-house 
keepers were their best customers : such persons being generally anxious 
to have their daughters well educated; and, moreover, being punctual in 
their payments, and generally long resident in one spot. Usually, how- 
ever, the masters or mistresses, when questioned on this subject, merely 


* JT could only ascertain the charge in 3 schools out of the 6. The masters were 
very unwilling to communicate information. 
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answer that their “school is very select,” in a manner which shows they 
are suspicious of one’s meaning. Upon the whole, judging from 
appearances, I should say, that the 353 girls, and 180 boys here 
described as common and middling day scholars were the children of 
superior mechanics, and of the middling, but not the higher class of 
shopkeepers. 

In the 9 schools which I have called “common day,” there are 203 
girls, paying each on the average 10s. 6d. per quarter. In the 12 which 
I have called “‘ middling day,” there are 150 girls, paying each 19s. per 
quarter. Both these sums are exclusive of extras. 

The mistresses of these private schools are, what might be expected, 
well informed young women. They are all of the Established Church. 


3. Superior Schools. 


There is one school of a superior description to any above noticed. 
It is the only superior school in the district. I do not know of anything 
worthy of remark in it, unless it be the circumstance, that amongst all 
the list of accomplishments which they profess to teach, I do not see , 
any mention of dancing. It established a remark made to me by a 
middling school-mistress, that dancing is much less common than 
formerly. 


General List of Schools. 





Scholars. 





Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
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Report of the Education Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
on the Borough of Finsbury. 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th January, 1843.) 


Your Committee, appointed to inquire into the state of education in 
the Metropolis, having reported on the City of Westminster in the year 
1837 and 1838, now submit a further statement with regard to the 
Borough of Finsbury.* Their labours have been interrupted during 
intervals from various causes; one of which was the extreme difficulty 
of procuring agents, at once sufficiently active and trustworthy for so 
confidential and laborious an employment. Another cause, which might 
be mentioned, was the unwillingness of the proprietors of schools to give 
the required information—a disposition which was not manifested by any 
means to the same degree in Westminster. 


Definition and Description of the Districts. 


The field of your Committee’s labours has been the Borough of 
Finsbury exclusive of its suburban parishes: in other words, it has 
been all that part which is covered with streets and houses, and the 
population of which may be considered as strictly speaking a town popu- 
lation. The borough thus restricted comprises the following parishes and 
parts of parishes: St. James’ and St. John’s, Clerkenwell; St. Luke’s ; 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; St. George the Martyr; St. Giles’s; part of 
St. Andrew’s; part of St. Sepulchre’s; part of St. Botulph’s; and a 
very small part of Islington, extending across the City-road. 

The population of these parishes is 179,961. They form an area of 
1000 acres, which may be described as nearly a square, bounded on the 
north by the Regent’s canal, on the south by the City of London, on 
the east by the borough of the Tower Hamlets, and on the west by the 
borough of Marylebone and the City of Westminster. General readers, 
however, will better understand the nature and extent of the district 
when they are told that it includes (on the north) all that part of London 
which they pass in going from the Regent’s Park to the Bank, and (on 
the south) the Charter-house, Smithfield Market, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the Seven Dials, and St. Giles’s. 

It would of course be vain to attempt to give any general description 
of the character, habits, and pursuits of so large a population as is 
contained within these limits; nevertheless there are some particular 
localities to which it will be necessary to dedicate a short space before 
proceeding to the more immediate subject of your Committee’s labours. 
These are Clerkenwell, St. Giles’s, and Saffron Hill. 

Clerkenwell is known as being the principal place in England for the 
manufacture of watches and jewellery. In looking over the census lists 
of this district, it would appear that every other male returns himself as 
jeweller or watchmaker, or as belonging to some of the numerous sub- 
divisions of the latter trade. It has, however, none of the usual charac- 
teristics of a manufacturing town. There are many miles of open well- 
ventilated streets containing exclusively small private houses which 


* They have also completed a survey of the schools in the City and in Mary/ebone, 
and are at present engaged in the parish of St. George’s in the East. But as these 
districts are surveyed on a somewhat different principle, it has been considered pre- 
ferable to reserve them for a separate paper. 
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look neat and comfortable ; and a stranger is not struck by the appear- 
ance of extreme misery and wealth alternating with each other in close 
juxtaposition. The cause of this peculiarity of Clerkenwell, which so 
distinguishes it from other parts of the metropolis, is to be found in the 
nature of the manufacture, which requires no machinery or large build- 
ings, but is carried on by the workmen at their own residences. Small 
private schools abound throughout this district. The charity schools 
are few, and struck your Committee as being by no means good. 

South of Clerkenwell is situated the Saffron Hill District, proverbially 
the dirtiest in London; very possibly the dirtiest in the world. At least 
it would be difficult to imagine a more thorough combination of the 
worst characteristics of an English and a continental town, the closeness 
darkness, and confinement of the former with all the disgusting objects 
of the latter, than is exhibited in the small streets and alleys between 
Saffron Hill and Fleet ditch. ‘The trades carried on are those of horse 
killers, horse-hair dressers, feather curers, &c.. Some alleys consist of 
lodging-houses occupied exclusively by Italian boys. Your Committee 
counted eight of these, each containing from 30 to 40 boys, and each 
under the superintendance of a man and his wife, who bring them over 
to this country as a speculation. The alleys so inhabited had a some- 
what picturesque or foreign appearance: the rest looked like what they 
were, abodes of unmixed filth and wretchedness. St. Giles’s is not 
quite so dirty, but it is very similar to the district last mentioned. In 
one important particular, it is still more remarkable, viz. in the number 
of persons living in the same dwelling: 25 to a house was the average 
throughout many schedules of census. 

But the most striking circumstance connected with the two last- 
mentioned districts, and with the subject now before us, is the total want 
of any private schools for the reception of children of the poorest classes. 
Indeed, the absence of private schools throughout all the very poor dis- 
tricts is one of the most remarkable facts elicited by the present inquiry. 
The Saffron Hill district was searched by three of your committee’s 
agents on three several occasions at considerable intervals of time, but 
no dame school or common day school was found hy either; that part 
of St. Giles’s parish which extends northward from St. Giles’s church, 
and which is inhabited exclusively by Irish, contained no dame school ; 
and again, in the whole of Whitecross registry, a much larger district 
than either of the former, (although perhaps not so exclusively poor,) 
there were only three. Moreover the testimony of the agents on this 
head is confirmed by the census lists of 1841, which have been minutely 
examined with a view to this very question. 


Classification and Description of the Schools. 


Your Committee will now proceed to consider the schools which they 
were able to discover in the district, according to the quality of instruc- 
tion given in them, adopting the same classification that they followed in 
their former reports. 

I. Damz Scuootns; by which term is to be understood schools kept by 
females of the lower class, and in which the amount of weekly payment 
for a child does not average above 5d. The number which your Com- 
mittee succeeded in finding and visiting was 180, containing 2,693 
children, of which number half were under and half above five years of 
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age; the number of girls to that of boys being as 16 toll. The 
quality of instruction given in these schools differs so little from that 
which has been described in your Committee’s former reports, that it 
would be going over the same ground unnecessarily to dwell longer 
upon it. The subjoined tables show the number of children whom the 
dames considered able to read, write, sew, &c. Table XII. shows the 
books used; but, meagre as this list is, it gives too favourable a view of 
their library ; for, in fact, they seldom possess any other than a Vyse’s 
Spelling Book, and a few picture books, which the children bring with 
them. 

II. Common Day Scuoots, conducted sometimes by a master, who 
receives only boys, sometimes by a mistress, who receives only girls, but 
in most cases by a mistress, who receives both. In this last case they 
resemble dame schools, and are only distinguished from them by the 
difference of the terms for instruction; the price in one averaging 1ld., 
in the other not quite 5d. 

Of these schools your Committee succeeded in finding and examining 
137, with 169 teachers; not that m such schools they had ushers or 
assistants, but that two sisters, or a mother and daughter, sometimes 
conducted them together. These schools have upon an average 25 
scholars ; the whole number of scholars being 3,416, nearly five-sixths 
of whom were above 5 years old: in respect of sex the girls rather 
predominated. 

III. Mippuinc Scuoors.—Of these, the number, throughout the 
borough, which your committee were enabled to examine was 75; of 
which 15 were kept by masters, and were for boys only ; 44 were 
kept by mistresses, and were for girls only; while 16 were kept by 
mistresses, or masters and mistresses, and received both sexes. The 
whole number of children educated m these schools was 2,107, or 28 
on the average to each school; 884 being boys, and 1,223 girls. 

IV. Superior Scuoors.—A fourth division or class of schools appears 
in the Tables under this head; but as the census of only a small number 
could be procured, and the description of them would be of no interest, 
your committee merely notice them, and refer the reader to the Tables. 

V. Cuarity Scnoorts.—These schools may be classed as (1) Sunday 
schools ; (2) charity schools, in which the instruction is gratuitous to 
all; (3) charity schools, in whach the instruction ts gratuitous only to a 
part; (4) charity schools, in which the instruction is not gratuitous ; 
(5) infant schools ; and (6) schools in prisons. The second head 
embraces most of those schools in which there is an endowment, and 
in which the children are clothed ; the fourth head embraces parish 
national schools, and the British and Foreign schools. 

Other classifications might have been adopted, each with its peculiar 
advantages ; but the present one is perhaps the most convenient. 


General Remarks on the Character of the Schools and Teachers. 


I. In the charity schools there is a marked difference between those 
which are endowed, and those which are supported by subscriptions, 
the former being much the most orderly and efficient. Again, of schools 
supported by subscription, those which give the instruction gratuitously 
are very superior in this respect to those which exact payment from the 
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children. In the last-mentioned case, and especially where the exist- 
ence of the school depends on children’s payments, 7¢ may be doubted 
whether any moral good is conferred at all. It is natural to suppose 
that the desire of masters and mistresses so situated would be rather to 
attract children to the school and to induce them to remain in it, than 
to keep them under strict discipline; and this supposition is very gene- 
rally borne out by the actual appearance of those schools. 

II. In the dame schools your Committee found no poverty or dirt at 
all similar to that described in the Manchester and Liverpool reports. 
The houses they were held in were as good as others in the same lo- 
cality. Except in a few instances, where they were held over old boot 
and shoe shops, or old clothes shops, there was nothing particularly dis- 
gusting in them. There was only one instance of a school held in a cellar. 
This general appearance of the dames’ schools, combined with the fact 
before alluded to, of none ever being found in the lowest situations, leads 
to the conclusion that they are not attended by children of parents in 
the very lowest grade of life, such either not being able, or not caring to 
pay any sum for their children’s schooling. Hence may be inferred the 
great benefit which must arise from the location of charity schools in bad 
neighbourhoods. In a decent neighbourhood, where the effect of a 
charity school is only to draw away the children from the surrounding 
dames and common day schools, the advantage of it is very question- 
able: at least it resolves itself into a question between the relative 
merits of the respective teachers. But in such localities as St. Giles 
and Saffron Hill, it can hardly do otherwise than produce unmixed good, 
and every child received into it may be considered as so much saved 
from the general mass of ignorance and vice. 

III. The characters of the masters and mistresses who keep private 
schools for the poorest classes, is a subject well deserving all the attention 
which can be bestowed upon it; because it must be remembered that 
these are the persons whom any general system of charitable education 
will displace; and it is surely worth while to consider, before dispiacing 
them at an immense cost, how far the change is likely to be for the 
better. 

The first thing which strikes a visitor with respect to the proprietors 
of these schools, is the emmense preponderance of female teachers ; the 
schoolmistresses being to the schoolmasters in the ratio of nine to one*, 
although the children placed under their care are in respect of sex 
nearly equal; about 11 females to 9 males. 

The greatest portion of them seemed to be persons of good moral, 
and many of them of decidedly religious characters. The mistresses 
of common day schools were sometimes young persons unable to go 
out to service from ill health, or desirous of staying at home with a 
sick or aged parent, and glad to add something to their means of main- 
tenance, in which cases they were not of course the most active of 


* The circumstance of so large a proportion of boys being under female super- 
intendence according to the private or (if it may be so called) “voluntary” system 
of education is worthy of remark, because the opinion of the promoters of charitable 
education at the present moment is much in favour of employing male teachers in 
preference to females, wherever circumstances will admit of it; a policy which 
seems to your Committee very questionable. 
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teachers ; but in other cases again they were very efficient persons, 
generally the daughters of journeymen, and living in the houses of their 
parents: few were of the lowest class; that is to say, they were gene- 
rally more respectable than the average of the population in the same 
street or alley. 

The following curious details, extracted from the tables of Finsbury, 
will throw further light on the character and history of this class of 
persons. They may be relied on for their accuracy ; and, although they 
may perhaps appear at first sight to be unnecessarily minute, a reader 
who takes an interest in the subject, will not despise them on that 
account. 

Of 299 teachers, 200 belonged to the Established Church; 87 were 
orthodox dissenters, including Wesleyans; 6 were Roman Catholics ; 
2 Quakers; 1 Swedenborgian; 2 did not know to what they belonged ; 
and 1 informed us that she did ‘* not belong to any sect in particular.” 

Of 304, 38 said that they adopted the profession of teacher from 
preference; 264 said they adopted it for a maintenance; and 2 that 
they did so on account of ill health. 

Of 290 who were asked the question whether they devoted their whole 
time to the school, 29 answered that they also kept a shop, or had 
other laborious occupation; 21 females that they maintained themselves 
by needlework ; and the rest that they had no other employment than 
the school ; but it must of course be understood that the dames do their 
own household work. 

Of 294, 176 were Londoners ; 111 came out of the country; 7 were 
Irish; and 1 Swiss. Of those who came from the country, there was 
rather a predominence of persons from Norfolk and Suffolk. This, if 
it be anything more than chance, may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance of Finsbury being the side of London lying towards those 
counties ; there appears no ground for the idea that teachers of schools 
come from any one part of the kingdom more than another. 

Of 290, only 60 professed to have been educated for the employment. 

Of 296, 73 represented themselves as having been engaged im teaching 
above 20 years; 70 between 10 and 20 years; and the remainder had 
begun less than 5 years. 

Of the 317 schools, one-seventh had commenced before 1820, one- 
sixth between 1820 and 1830, and the rest (214) between 1830 and 
1839. 

IV. The middling day schools form a class which is usually looked 
upon as the least interesting portion of your Committee’s labours; and it 
is true, they form that portion with which the philanthropist and the 
public in general least concern themselves. Nevertheless there are 
circumstances connected with these schools, which render them in more 
respects than one, objects worthy of attention. 

It has already been stated that the census of these schools is imper- 
fect, owing in some degree to the difficulty of finding them, and in a still 
greater degree to the extreme difficulty of obtaining answers from the 
proprietors when they were found. The reason which the proprietors 
eenerally alleged for refusing their information, was the fear that some 
Government measure was in agitation, of which the effect would be to 
take their business out of their hands. Some perhaps may really have 
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entertained this notion, and others may have alleged it merely as an 
excuse; but be this as it may, we have no right to complain of their 
incivility. Indeed, when we consider the nature of a schoolmaster’s 
employment, the fatigue and exhaustion attendant upon it, the readiness 
of children to take advantage of anything that interrupts their studies, 
and the annoyance of being intruded upon by an importunate agent, we 
can hardly be surprised at their refusing to answer the long string of 
questions put to them. Our surprise is rather that they should have 
troubled themselves to frame any excuse at all, and that they should 
not oftener have turned your committee out of their houses quicker than 
they came in. 

With such difficulties to contend against, your indulgence must be 
claimed for not presenting you with a more perfect census of the 
middling schools. But whilst your committee confess that the enu- 
meration of these schools is imperfect, when considered in the light of 
a general census, they must add that they have every reason to believe 
that the description given of each zndividual school is correct. The 
masters and mistresses who did answer their questions, could have had 
no interest for answering them imaccurately; and, indeed, the very cir- 
cumstance, that out of a large body of persons, some alleged public 
motives for refusing their information, affords ground for presuming 
that those who gave it, did so conscientiously. 

For the reasons above stated, it appears that there is little use in 
endeavouring to institute a comparison between the number of children 
mentioned in the Tables and the whole amount of the population. But 
there are other questions suggested by the Tables, such as, What class 
of persons are they who send their children to these schools? What 
sum do they pay? and What amount of instruction do they receive in 
return for their payments? which are highly interesting, inasmuch as 
that could they be perfectly answered, they would tend to show the 
amount of education possessed by the middle classes of London. The 
present inquiry does not indeed enable us to answer them all satisfac- 
torily; but it enables us to make a nearer approximation to an answer 
than has ever been attained hitherto, or than probably will ever be 
attained again. 

Ist. With regard to the class of persons whose children attend these 
schools. Whenever the question was put to the proprietors, their answer 
immediately was, “Oh! none but children of the highest respectability 
come to my school.” Their information, therefore, does not amount to 
much ; but from information which the agents gained from other sources, 
it would appear that the class of persons in question are the middling 
shopkeepers ; not those who keep shops in the principal thoroughfares, 
_ but such as form the great mass throughout London. There were 
instances of journeymen sending their children to middling schools, and 
possibly, on the other hand, some lawyers’ clerks and professional men 
may do so likewise; but, generally speaking, the persons in question are 
middling shopkeepers. 

2dly. As to the amount which these persons pay for their children’s 
education.—In the middling schools which your Committee examined, 
the children paid each, on the average, 23s. per quarter, or 4/. 12s. 


per annum; and, as the number of children in each school averaged 
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28, the annual receipt of the proprietor would be about 130/. per 
annum. But these are the direct payments: and, besides these, there 
are other sources of profit, such as extra charges for certain accomplish- 
ments, and principally the profit which the proprietors make upon the 
books and stationery, which they issue to the children. Perhaps 30s. 
per quarter (or 6/. per annum) is the average payment of children 
at middling schools. Now, although, on the one hand, this sum ap- 
pears a very inadequate remuneration for intelligent and well-qualified 
teachers, who give up the whole of their time to their wearisome employ- 
ment (and, indeed, many of them, whose pupils fell short of the above 
average, complained bitterly of not being able to procure by their pro- 
fession an income sufficient for the necessaries of life), yet, on the other 
hand, 6/., or even 4/., is a large sum for tradesmen to pay for each 
child’s education; and their case is indeed rendered harder by the 
circumstance that persons very little below them in rank may educate 
their children for nothing at a national school.* 

3rdly. As to the education given in these schools.—It probably differs 
from that given in national schools rather in point of quantity and of 
certainty than in point of quality. At the national school, an industrious 
child may learn to read and write, and to do accounts ; at the middling 
school it is more certain of learning these accomplishments, and learns 
them quzcker ; more pains are taken with children of slow capacities, 
and less opportunity is allowed for idleness: but it may be doubted, 
whether any higher Aznd of learning is imparted in the middling schools 
than in charity schools. 

The Tables annexed to the Reports will give some further insight 
into the quality of theinstruction which is professed to be given. But they 
must be considered as the maximum, and received with the understanding 
that the children described as learning geography, history, or grammar, 
are merely reading books, in which those sciences are mentioned. In 
the boys’ schools, as before mentioned, the greatest stress was laid on 
the accomplishment of writing: the first object of the schoolmaster was 
always to show his copy books as proof of his scholars’ proficiency. Nor 
is this circumstance surprising, when we consider how entirely the chance 
of a child’s rising from the rank of mechanic to that next above depends 
on the circumstance of his writing a good hand; and, consequently, how 
anxious the parents are that he should excel in this particular. 

V. The only further remark which your Committee have to make 
(and it is a very satisfactory one) is, that they found no schools 
established with the view of inculcating infidelity. It has been said that 
such schools exist in London, but none such, nor any approaching to that 
description, at least professedly, were found, although a particularly close 
search was made for them in the neighbourhood of Socialist institutions. 

The following Tables describe in detail the state of Education in 
Finsbury at the time when the date from which they are derived were 
collected, viz., in 1839-40. 

* The natural inference to be derived from what is here said, is that the 
middling classes will readily send their children to Diocesan or Commercial Schools 
when such institutions become common; and the success of the Diocesan School in 
the City, which now contains 400 boys, confirms us in this opinion. 
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TaBLe I.—Day Scuoots.-—Summary of Schools and of Children, exclusive 
of Sunday Schools. 





Se he 
a r 5 Number of Scholars. 
DEscriPTION oF ScHoOoLs. as re 
Ba Be Boys. j Girls. } Total. 
Dame schools . . siete tes 180 185 | 1,088] 1,605} 2,693 
Common day schools for boys . SC 30 31 
53 ni PIPIS 5 ss : 34 40 >| 1,656} 1,760) 3,416 
boys and girls : 73 98 


a: Ae minis. rs : 44 77 
boys and girls . 16 22 
Superior day schools for DOYS). 57 ss i | 


Middling day schools tor DOYS?s" =.) 3° 15 19 
884] 1,223) 2,107 


ee ae prise... ‘ 14 33 
Ss ne boys and girls : 8 16 
Total of day schools el peas solely yt 495 
the parents . . : ; 
Infant schools assisted by the public ety 15 26 862} 1,431] 2,293 
Charity schools and schools attached ee 
public institutions 
Potalet day schools. 4.4% <a cvs, 1» ys 500 | 656 | 9,368) 8,804/18,172 
Total of evening schools . . » . - i aie 71 126, 197 


nn | ee | eee | ee 


Total of day andevening schuvols. . .| 515 | 656 | 9,439] 8,930)18,369 





* All the evening schools are kept by masters or mistresses of day schools. 


TaBLe II.— Day Scuoois.—Date of Establishment. 


There were founded, in or before 1820, 26 dame schools, 17 common day and 
9 middling day schools, 10 superior schools, and 38 charity schools. Of these last 
7 were founded in the seventeenth century and 14 in the eighteenth. 

Between 1821 and 1830 were founded 29 dame schools, 31 common day and 
28 middling day schools, 13 superior schools, 6 infant schools, and 8 charity schools. 

Since 1830 were founded 125 dame schools, 89 common day and 37 middling 
day schools, 8 superior schools, 10 infant schools, and 10 charity schools. 

The dates of the foundation of 1 middling school, 2 superior schools, 1 infant 
school, and 1 charity school were not ascertained. The three prison schools are 
omitted altogether from this Table. 


Tasie II].—Day Scuoois.—Modes in which Supported. 


Of the 60 charity schools, 5 are supported by endowments; 13 are supported by 
public subscriptions; 24 are supported by subscriptions, aided by collections in 
churches and chapels; and 4 by endowments, subscriptions, and collections united. 
One is maintained by the superintendent, aided by the children’s payments 5 ; and in 
the two or three cases which are said to be supported by subscriptions, it is pre- 
sumed that the whole, or nearly the whole subscription, is from an individual. 


Dp 2 
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1. Wholly free—no part of the expense of the education being borne by the 
scholars. ~ 


Clothes and education are provided for all the children in the following schools :— 
Boys. Girls. 


2 Clerkenwell parochial, containing. . . . «+ 250 160 
2 Sibuke ssditto, © Vs 4 25 GS he ee 120 100 


2 St. sepulchre’s ditto . bie «>. fe « «440 30 
2 St. Andrew’s ee Cause 135 
2 St. George’s, Bloomsbury, baa St. "Giles S 4 as O08 61 
4 Associated Roman Catholic schools 2s 408 224 
Shilton’s endowed school . «. . oh oN 50 va 
Red-coat school : ss escent Oa ags Bone 40 Ae 

2 Orphan working schiosls es whe Wgerod eeu aie hs 50 50 
Master bakers’ orphan school. . . . « © 8 12 
Spa-fields chapelschool . . . . » « « 380 25 
Theobald’s-row industrial school . . . « Ses 30 
1297 827 


All are educated free, and partly clothed, in St. Giles’s Irish free school, contain- 
ing 65 boys and 50 girls. In St. George the Martyr parochial schools, containing 
82 boys and 67 girls, 42 of each sex are clothed. In the Pentonville school, con- 
taining 60 of each sex, 25 of each are clothed; and in a Roman Catholic school, 
containing 80 boys, a few are clothed. 

Education is provided free for all the scholars in the following schools :—Spencer- 
place industrial, containing 60 girls; Lady Owen’s grammar-school, containing 
60 boys; in St. John’s chapel school, containing 104 boys ; in the Haberdashers’ 
Company’s school, containing 100 boys; and in a Roman Catholic school, contain- 
ing 100 boys. 

To the above may be added the workhouse and the prison schools, together with 
those for the blind. 

Education is provided free to part of the scholars in the North London British 
schools, St. John’s local school, the mathematical foundation school, and Fisher- 
street school. 

Of the 15 infant schools, 2 are supported from the funds of the parochial schools 
to which they are attached; 1 is supported by the mistress herself, assisted by pay- 
ments from the scholars; 6 by public subscription and collections in churches or 
chapels; 1 by subscriptions alone; 1 by collections alone. Of the remaining 4, 
the means by which they are supported were not ascertained. 

The expenses of the Sunday-schools are defrayed, in 13 instances, by subscrip- 
tion, in 4 by collections, in 7 by collections and subscriptions united, in 2 bya 
district visiting society,in 1 by the Wesleyan Society, in 2 by the funds of the 
day school to which they are attached, and in 2 the means of support were not 
ascertained. 


2. Partially free—part of the expenses being borne by the scholars. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
In charity schools . . - . + 1,486 866 2,352 
In infant schools ° ® e ° e 862 1 ,431 2,293 


2,348 2,297 4,645 





3. Not free—the whole expense being borne by the scholars. 


There are in the dame, common day, middling day, and superior schools which 
have been visited, 9,445 scholars, with 197 in the evening schools, making in all 
9,642, of whom 4,454 are boys and 5,188 are girls whose parents pay for their 
education. 
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Tasie I1V.—Day Scuoors.— Weekly or Quarterly Charge for Instruction 
an Schools supported entirely by Payments of the Scholars. 









































Common Day. Middling. Superior. 
Rates of Payment. SO TN ance EEL EOE SSD eo bere eR 
Schools.|Scholars|Schools.|Scholars| Schools.|Scholars| Schools. iScholars 
BO Ss as 
fo 0 2 A a hg Chere : 
0 0 3 1 70 Ge ‘ =e : 
| 0 0 4 e ee ee ee ee e 
0 0 6 18 365 ‘ es os 
[9 0 8 i ee Sea > as 
0 9 5 94 ‘ i ve A 
Weekly < 9 0 10 19 | 500 tae SNe Ke 
| o eG cy ie Gee cage eae el ae 
G less 1 244 a oe : we 
| T4 OE ear Gana a i 
Locl=6 Le ie, ae oe ; 
EO <9 3 85 ae ame : ae 
(010 0 : = 2 ae ee 
O16 G6 3 74 re es A ee 
| 012 0 ee 2 46 ens oe 
013 0 1 50 ws ie Paes 
015 0 19 14 349 2 85 
016 0 1 36 4 114 eis 43 
018 0 ‘ “ aia : 1 38 
P.O ..0 1 5 2 54 es &s 
Eek ~@ 5 P12 32 982 7 256 
t.>. 0 1 14 1 16 ois 5 
res 6 te +3 2 42 we ‘ 
Quarterly< 1 10 0 ieee i oa at 19 
Tk 6 i 16 4 130 4 410 
P16”. os ; aie é 1 30 
L798 ac a 1 30 as Aun 
2 2a v 1 23 ] 16 2 83 
pal A eae ad ae 1 30 a Rie 
& 0. 6 sis ee ie NS 1 50 
3a Lo 6 ie 1 24 4 an 
316 0 ; ° 1 20 : ¢e 
3 4 0 : , a 1 30 
[5 0 0 a; 1 30sf.i 28 
Annual. . 5 é Ka 5 118 


SN ee en nn ee eee 


WOgay oe =< TS] 3,293.1 7). 12,055 26 11,147 


Schools in which the 
rate of payment 
was not ascertained 


6 123 4 72 7 157 


137 |3,416 | 75 |2,107| 33 {1,304 


Total of schools gent 


scholars 4 CE. 


Average weekly 


charge a StTe 11d. 
Average quarterly s . 
charge’. ''. \ 17s. 23s. 368, 


Nors.—In the dame schools the charge above specified is for reading and needle- 
work, including writing and arithmetic, which are taught by them in very few 
instances. (See Table VI.) 1n the other schools the highest charge has been 
taken, excluding the charge for such extras as are only taught to a few scholars. 
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TaBLE V.—Day Scuoois.—Ages of Children. 









































Between A 
Description of Schools. } 5 Years Bandi> as voma ee naa eee 
i Years. 

Dame schools. . 1,414 D270 sis a 2,693 
Common .. |... 599 2,769 10 38 3,416 
Middling .- i. . 18] 1,858 68 a 2,107 
Superior. 63 1,057 98 86 1,304 
Enfant oe 1,457 656 oe 180 2,293 
Charity -,. 5. °. 9 6,086 194 ms 6,359 
Evening . .. aie 132 65 “ae 197 

AL OtaN fe 3,793 13 ,837 435 3 04 18,369 





Taste VI.—Day Scnoois.—Sudjects professed to be taught in each Class 
of Schools. 





Number of Children under Instruction. 


SuBJECTs, 
Dame. |{Common.|Middling.| Superior.| Evening.| Charity. | Total. 


———: 











Reading... . « | 1,482 | 25959 | 1,990 | 1,210 WF 1°54 730135076 











Writing 7 2) ins 80 | 1,381 | 1,372 | 1,092 197 4,716 | 8,838 
Arithmetic . . 28 \-4, 247.) £,305 (<1,081 193 4,446 | 8,300 
Sewing §. \. s S97 | 1,333) 17119 462 53 2,254 | 6,068 
Knitting . -. 9°. 9 26 . ae a 280 315 
Grammar... 41 | 1,352 | 1,548 | 1,110] 113 753 | 4,917 
Geography . . o2.4 123971 1,528 | 1,094 78 1,342 | 5,328 
Eiistoty -<° 5° 32 | 1,211 {| 1,524 | 1,021 46 1,066 | 5,000 
Drawing . . . oe 66 195 265 as 306 832 
Classics . . . om 11 By 228 ® 5 296 
Geometry . . . oe 10 106 69 ll 115 dll 
Mensuration . . es 14 46 67 11 60 198 
French eed oe x 26 222 398 4 ae 650 




















scholars in all the )| 2,693 | 3,416 | 2,107 | 1,304 | 197 | 6,359 ere 


Total number of 
schools . . 


TSS IS | SI ERT Es CESSES | CE eee | RT eee | SE Ee 


Domestic duties . Pe 2 Rha <s Be 688 690 
Morals. . i. -«°| 2,539 | 3,159 | 1,807 | -1,058 46 6,259 114,868 
Religious duties . | 2,539 | 3,154 | 1,807 | 1,058 46 6,259 |14, 863 





Norz.—The infant schools are omitted in this Table, because it would be impos- 
sible to draw the line between those who do and do not learn reading, arithmetic, 
geography, &c., in schools conducted on that system. 


Taste VII.—Day Scuoois.—Methods of Instruction professed to be 
pursued. 


Dame schools—total number 180. In 26 of these the children are classed : 
81 profess to question the children in what they learn. There are no visitors, nor 
periodical examinations; nor is the monitorial system adopted in any of them. 

Common day schools—total number 137. Classes in 77; children questioned 
in 86; and periodical examinations in 7. The monitorial system is not adopted in 
any, nor are there any visitors. 

Middling day schools—total number 75. Monitorial system in 5; periodical 
examinations in 11. There are no visitors. 

Superior day schools—total number 33. Classes in 23; monitorial system in 1 ; 
children questioned in 23; periodical examinations in 8. There are no visitors. 
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Charity-schools— total number 60. Classes in all; children questioned in 57; 
monitorial system adopted in 51 ; periodical examinations in 38; visitors to 57. 

Infant schools—total number 15. Classes in 13; children questioned in 10; 
monitorial system adopted in 12; visitors to 10, 


- 


Tasie VIII.—Day Scuoois.—IJnstruction in Geography. 


Maps and globes, with mathematical instruments, are used in one charity school, 
in 7 common day schools, 16 middling day schools, and in all the superior schools 
from which the information could be obtained. In one of these last is an appa- 
ratus for teaching chemistry, and various other mechanism for facilitating instruc- 
tion in the physical sciences. 

Maps only are used in 32 charity schools, in 6 infant schools, in 28 common day 
schools, and in 29 middling day schools. 

Neither maps nor globes are usedin 7 charity schools, in 44 common day schools, 
and in 2 middling day schools. . 

In 12 middling day schools the answer “ yes,” was placed in the column en- 
quiring “‘ whether maps or globes are used,” without defining to which the “ yes” 
applied. 

ae the cases of the remaining schools, viz. 58 common day schools, 16 middling 
schools, all the dame schools, 20 charity schools, and9 infant schools, the column 
inquiring whether maps and globes were used was not filled up, from which it is 
presumed that they are not used. 


Taste IX.—Day Scuoors.—Schools having Lending Libraries, and 
Charitable or Provident Institutions attached to them. 





Lending Clothing Benefit Savings 


























Libraries. Societies. Clubs. Banks. 
Charity Day Schools. . . 29 14 2 13 
Infant Schools . « . « 2 2 bg 2 
27 16 2 15 





TapLe X.—-Day Scuoots.—IJnformation relative to the Teachers of Day 
and Evening Schools. 


Dame Scuoors.—Teracuers 185. 


Of these 

108 are members of the Established Church, 54 are Orthodox Dissenters, 2 are 
Roman Catholics, and 2 did not know to what denomination of Christians 
they belonged. 

89 were born and educated in London, 74 in the country, and 2 in Ireland. 

6 profess to have been educated for the employment, 164 do not. 

166 were induced to undertake their school as a means of subsistence, 6 gave as 
their reason for undertaking it a preference to the employment, and 2 gave 
as their reason “ ill health, which prevented them from doing anything else.” 

122 have no other employment besides their school, and attending to their own 
dumestic affairs. 

21 also take in needlework, and 25 also keep a shop, or exercise some laborious 
trade in addition to their school. 


Common Day Scuoors.—Txacurrs 137, 
Of these 
92 are of the Established Church, 33 are Orthodox Dissenters, 4 are Roman 
Catholics, 2 are Quakers, 1 is a Swedenborgian, 1 considered herself as be- 
longing to no particular sect of Christians. é 
87 were born and educated in London, 37 in the country, 5 in Ireland, and 1 in 
France, 
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4 profess to have been educated for the profession, 76 do not. 

32 were induced to undertake their profession of teacher from preference to the 
employment, 98 from necessity, or as a means of subsistence. 

128 have no other occupation, 4 have other occupations. 


Muinpuine Day Scuoors.—Teracuers 75. 
Of these, 

63 are members of the Established Church, 12 are Orthodox Dissenters, and 1 a 
Swedenborgian. 

49 were born and educated in London, 24 in the country, and 1 in Switzerland. 

17 profess to have undertaken their schools from preference for the employment, 
95 undertook it as a means of subsistence or support. 

51 profess to have been educated for the employment, 22 do not. 

None have any other occupation. 


SurErior Day Scuoots.—TxacueErs 29. 
Of these 

26 are members of the Established Church, 4 are Orthodox Dissenters, 1 a Quaker, 
and 1 belongs to “ no particular sect of Christians.” | 

18 were born and educated in London, 7 in the country. 

24 profess to have been educated for the profession, 4 do not. 

13 profess to have undertaken the employment through preference for it, 15 asa 
means of support. 

None have any other occupation. 


Cuariry ScHoo_ts.—TEACHERS 57. 
Of these 
34 are members of the Established Church, 17 are Orthodox Dissenters, and 6 
Roman Catholics. 
28 were born and educated in London, 20 in the country, and 3 in Ireland. 
26 profess to have been educated for the employment, 24 do not. 
26 were induced to undertake it from preference, 26 as a means of support. 
None have any other occupation. 


InFant Scuoois.—-Tracuers 16. 
Of these 
11 are members of the Established Church, and 5 are Orthodox Dissenters. 
9 were born and educated in London, 6 in the country, and 1 in the West Indies. 
10 profess to have been regularly instructed for the employment, 5 do not. 
2 were induced to undertake the employment through preference for it, 4 through 
necessity, or as a means of support. 


TaBpLe XI.—Day Scuoots.—Time which the Teachers in the Day and 
Evening Schools have been engaged in that Office. 





Number of Years engaged in Teaching. 














2a i = , 

4 AA ~~ ss a | [| a z I Lac} s nm Oo 

25/ 2 (22|/28| 24/24 |24| 82/22/33 

ical mol nN rl ~H 19 = R Za 
Dame schools cw. - 6 ew ESO EF 19 9 1 2 985 S681. 44 
Common ditto ... s/o. 113/ 2 3 6 3 1 27 1h Go N22 7 
Middling ditto . . . «| 75 2 2 1 Pot oN AS 6 | ee 
Superior ditto --. sj ed] SO Ulcr. Da lacs Le aveis.s 3} Svs) aaa 
Infant ditto’ .) 2S aS ae 1 1 ‘| 5 GNne oa Se 
Charity ditto . 2° 2 > 460 2 2 2 4 ly’ jibes 8 


re | cr | crc | mene | meme | as | a | ee | ey pe | 


Total -.'. Ga 600M 24 1907 9 22 4 24 4 2642984104 41994 33 
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TasLte XIIl.—Day Scuoorts.—List of Books found in the Dame and 
Common Day Schools. 







Pe hee sien Se Ss ge os 
Pestamicnit ee ae ola. Se 
Prayer Book . 

Church Catechism : 
Assembly’s ditto . . . 
Watts’s ditto 2 << -s 
Watts’s Hymns .. . 
Cottage ditto. . . . 
Sunday School Union 

books (various) . 

Crossman . 


Murray’s Scripture History 


Scripture Questions and 
AAMSWOTBs- 2 6 + Oe 
Scripture Truths . . . 
Chiid’s Instructor. . 
Clerkenwell Hymns . 
Pentonville ditto . . . 
Wortley’s ditto . . 
Sunday School Union ditto 
Easy ditto. . . 
Geography and History by 
Sean. «6 
Murray’s Grammar 
Davis’s ditto . . - 
Enfield’s Speaker. . 
Chambers’ ditto . . 
Jones’s ditto . 
Walkingham’s pithinete 
Gays ditto. . .» +s + 
Joyee's ditto ° 2 + » 
Carpenter's ditto . . . 
Woodward’s ditto. . 
Keith’s ditto ooh md 
Blair’s Catechism. . . 
Butler’s Selection. . . 


Spelling Books :— 


Vyse’s. . « 
WENVOre Gt 25. 6-. 
Guy ss . -« 


Carpenter’s . . « 

Cobbett's. - . 

Dilworth’s . 

Other ny gee ar ee 
Papa’s Gift : 
Mother’s Bequest . 
Bilboy’s Nursery Book 
Child’s own Guide 


a ee ee ee 


fo 
N 





feet De DOD et ee ete ere DR Or 





Pilgrim’s Progress . . 
Hymns for Intant Minds . 
Crumbs from the Master’s 
Table ° ° o a 
Mother’s Gatechiant Beis 
Marchmont’s Tales . , 
Universal Poems. . 
Literary Hive. . . 
Goldsmith’s History of 
Rome os eee 5 


<3 Greece ° 
os England 
Geography. 
Morell’s History of Rome 
Greece 


Harrison’ s Geography. ° 
GUYeSUILLOE «Sa rapide eacie 
Murray's ditto. . .« . 
Mavors ditto. > » 
Keith onthe Globes. . 
Catechism of Geology . 
Easy Reading. . . 
Primers (various). . » 
Kelly’s Reading Book 
Alphabets (various) 
Child’s First and Second 
BOOKS 3, oa 6 1 ae 
Looking Glass. ‘ 
Robi Heed -, -. «s,s 
Pinnock’s Works. . . 
Pike’s History. . . 
Holmes’s History . 
Atkin’s Poems. « ». « 
Mangnall’s Questions. 
Byland’s History wise 
Mrs. Jamieson’s Voyages 
and ‘Travels; . . 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Eton Latin Grammar. 
Wanostrocht’s Grammar. 
Hudson’s French ditto 
Levizac’s ditto. 
Telemaque . 
Numa Pompilius . 
Perrin’s Fables. 
Shakspear. . 
Pope’s Homer’, 
Dryden’s Virgil 


e (Som - °@ 
bo re bo me (CO pet pt et rs CO OO OD 


or” 


bo 


bee ped eed feed ed ND et eed DO 





The following tables refer to 32 Sunday schools, concerning which 
all the particulars could be obtained. There were, however, several very 
large Sunday schools belonging to Dissenters, concerning ‘which no in-+ 
formation could be procured, and the existence of which was only ascer- 
tained from the Sunday School Union Reports. 
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Taste XIII.—Sunpay Scuoois.—Date of Establishment. 


Schools. Scholars. 
In or before 1820 . . 8 with 1,983 
From 1827740 1850.) . 11-4,  t,293 
Since 1830. 2. 61) MUMEe greet F350 
Not mentioned. . +. 1 g, 400 
Total “aw «Oar 5. p00 


oe ET 





TasLE XIV.—Suwnpay ScuHoois.— Size of Sunday Schools. 


Number of Sunday Schools in which the scholars do not exceed 100 


on the books. . 14 
Number of Sunday Schools in n which the scholars on “the books do 


exccoe: LOO: ° iw. ines ¥ % “es a) ROR eee eee Pe a a a ee 





: Average 
a = x Number of 
Denominations. S =e Scholars 
2 £4 toa 
D ae Teacher. 
Established Church. . 14 17492 9 
Wesleyan... 2. « % 8 1,280 113 
Independent . . . “ 923 102 
Independent and Baptist. 1 397 112 
Bapust =. 2 324 8 
Lady Huntingdon Bs ce 2 467 8 
Various. 4s ] 83 7 


i | ee 





Dotal soos recht 32 45966. |-9*89 





TaBLE XVI.—Sunpay ScHoo.ts.—Employment of School hours. 





Schools. ‘in School. Direct Instmmetion. | S°00ls- —Tn'ehool, Direct Instruction. 
In 1 School 14. . + Notstated. {In 1 School 33. . . 34 
2 Schools 13. . . 14 2 Schools4 . . . 24 
wel yo 2” ; 2 ory Gt eer eg ae 
BAe yao) FER 25 PO ae oa a Nek weabed 
ea gs lies Not stated LP pean on ee 5 
Me gg pe 13 Dae Meteo in bee 
ST yy eS ee Lire Ni Degcket wher ok ule 
oa) path GO Not stated Li} 5.» O. . 3, Seabees 
Th xen Pe ee ok ae Eee hor Ahn Hie ks SA eek) amy a 
1S? 3 yg BO 3 ae a eae ae 


TaBLe XVII.—Sunpay Scuooits.—Mode of Conducting. 


Out of 32 Sunday schools, 29 have visitors, 1 has no visitor, in 2 the information 


was not obtained. 
In 11 examinations are held, in 4 there are no examination, and in 17 cases the 


information was not obtained. 
In all the 32 Sunday schools, they profess to question the children in what they 
learn. 
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TaspLE XVIII.—Sunpay Scuoous.—Libraries and Societies attached to 
Sunday Schools. 


A lending library is attached to 8 schools; viz., 1 Baptist, containing 114 
scholars; 1 Independent and Baptist, containing 397 scholars ; 5 Wesleyan, con- 
taining 604 scholars ; and 1 Lady Huntingdon, containing 120 scholars. 

A lending library with a clothing society are attached to 3 schools; viz. 
1 Wesleyan, containing 400 scholars; and 2 Established Church, containing 
348 scholars. 

A lending library and a sick fund are attached to 5 schools; viz., 2 Established 
Church, containing 330 scholars; 2 Independent, containing 673 scholars; and 
1 “ mixed ” (or “ various’’), containing 83 scholars. 

A lending library with a saving’s bank are attached to 3 schools: viz., 2 Esta- 
blished Church, containing 177 scholars; and 1 Lady Huntingdon, containing 
347 scholars. 

A lending library with a benefit society are attached to 1 Baptist school, con- 
taining 210 scholars. 

Thirteen schools ; viz., 8 Established Church, 2 Wesleyan and 3 Baptist, are 
without either lending library, or other society attached to them. 


Taste XIX—General Summary of Schools and Scholars in the Borough of 























_ Finsbury. 
‘Total of Bavoiight, 
Age. Sex. 
Description of Schools. Ages 
Schools. | Scholars. | Under |Between| Above not 
5. |Sand15.) 15. | ascer-| Male. | Female. 
tained. 
SunDayScuors. . .| 40 7,992 ae ae a ce 


Day Scnoots: 


Dame Schools . . . | 180 2,693 |1,414 |1,279 He <e 1,088 1,605 
Common Day Schools. | 137 3,416 99 2),.4.09 10 38 1,656 1,760 


Middling ditto. . . | 765 2,107 | I8l |1,858 | 68 “4 884 | 1,223 
Superior ditto. . .| 33 1,304 63 |1,057 | 98 86 755 549 











Supported solely by the ae 
ene 2) oh) 425 9,520 |2,257 6,963 | 176 | 424 | 4,383 | 5,137 


Infant Schools eee 15 2,293 |1,457 656 af 180 862 1,431 


by the public. 


Charity and Endowed 
eee Fe ef 60 -| 6,359 | -79-/6,086 | 194 | .. | 4,123 | 2,236 








—__-_-——- ——— ee ea 


Ss ted or aided by 
Maney eC ae : 75 8,652 {1,536 |6,742 | 194 | 180 | 4,985 | 3,667 


SRR | WATER EES | OT | CPE | oe | CE | STD | rN TT 








EVENING SCHOOLS . . 15 197 Ly 182 65 ae 71 126 
CT TRA ROE | OO | A | OLGA | SG | MALTA TAGS | AY TA) 
Total ero. wt S47 23 ,335 Pe: as ae MS 11,741) I oe4 


or 90°32 | or 49°68 
per cent. | per cent. 
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Results of some Inquiries into the Condition and Education of the Poorer 
Classes in the Parish of Marylebone, in 1838. By R. W. Rawson, 
Esq. 


AN experiment was made in the course of 1836 by the Central Society 
of Education, with the view of obtaining a correct account of the 
manner in which the children of the poor living in a part of the popu- 
lous and rich parish of St. Marylebone are reared and instructed. ‘The 
result of this inquiry was given in the first publication of the Central 
Society, and excited so much attention, that a meeting was held in the 
vestry-room of the parish on the 15th February in the year 1838, at 
which meeting a committee of parishioners was formed and a subscrip- 
tion raised, in order to extend the inquiry to other districts of the 
parish. The first district examined under the direction of this local 
committee was a place (Callmel-buildings) chiefly, if not entirely, in- 
habited by Irish, and the result of this investigation having been 
already given in the columns of the Athenzum, it is not necessary 
further to advert to it here. The statements now brought forward 
apply to other districts in the same parish, and include investigations 
made into the condition of the inhabitants of 205 separate houses, con- 
taining 859 families, and comprising 2,624 individuals, of whom 1,274 
were children. 


Houses examined. . . « « . 205 


Inhabited. . 735)  g, 
Rooms examined. . + « | Uninbabited ‘ i oe 
Number of families . . : eels page ieee 859 


Consisting of individuals . . . . . 2,624 


Of these were 131 married couples without children. 


¥9 83 3 with 1 child = 83 children. 
ae 88 SS 2 children 176 an 
29 73 Oe) 3 99 219 29 
29 o7 a9 4 >? 228 JE 
>> 36 > 5 55 180s; 
>» 13 »9 Sieare: 78 5 
29 4 29 7 9 28 a) 
ss) 4 29 8 2» 32 me) 
29 2 ) 9 219 18 29 


peat sy _- 


491 married couples, with . «. 1,042 children, 
Averaging 2:12 to each. 


oe 89 widowers and widows without children. 

au 49 a with 1 child = 49 children. 
5 34 i: 2 children 68 oe 

id 15 44 3 AS 45 se 

oy, 10 oe 4 mh 40 ve 

29 2 Me) 3 3? 10 so) 

99 1 a9 6 ce) 6 39 

99 2 De) 7 29 14 39 





202 widowers and widows, with. . 232 children. 
Averaging 1°14 to each. 
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Total number of { 


Single persons . | 


Poorer Classes in Marylebone. 


Families 
Children 


693 
1,274 


Averaging 1-83 child to each. 


Male. 
Female 


33} 


166 


Of the 14 families with 6 children in each, 6 were Irish, and 8 English. 


BoP) 
29 
a | 


6 


2 


9? 
eh] 
a3 


7 » 
8 >» 
9 a 


3 
0 
1 


99 
bi) 
39 


3 
4 


See) 
23 
5° 


45 


A larger proportion of young children under 5 years of age was found 
in Irish than in English families. 


Number occupying part of a room 


Houses. 


a8 
be) 
oa) 
a 


1 contained. 


14 
10 
16 
12 
17 
14 
11 
7 
9 
12 
8 
9 
4 
6 


one room ~ 382 he 

two rooms .« 61 <5 2 

threerooms . . . 95 hy 0 

four rooms tes #3 0 
Total number of persons in each house :— 

Individuals.|| Houses, Individuals.||Houses. 
a. 3 contained. . 16 All Irish :— 
$y 2 ae ee 1 contained. 
eo id | Mostly Irish families :— 3 ss 
ac Mf 6 Sg tat As AS 2 a5 
. 2 2 ye es Tag 1 i 
» 6 3 Wao Deo ow oO 2 a 
sae ath 1 ete ae oe 1 ry 
5 6) Sash Cae 3 oe 
Rk 1 Rte a 2 1 BG 
peel) 3 See Me der ae oe 2 i 
a a Ve re 85 ee 
«LZ 0 Sites ae mac O 2 a 
~ 40 5 =G see 1 ae 
. 14 2 ot . 28 Res 

15 0 whine 


EE) 
23 
De 
bi) 
22 
by) 
93 
aD 
an, 
ee} 
3°? 
23 
99 
be 
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- 159 families, and 196 single persons. 
56 


39 
99 
DF 
9? 


Individuals, 


. 30 


31 
32 
34 
35 


. 36 


37 
40 


» 41 
~ 42 


44 


- 45 


48 


Total number of houses, 205 ; average number of persons in a house, 12°8. 


Total number of persons in each room, exclusive of persons occupy- 
ing more than one room :— 


58 rooms contained 


136 
90 
93 
ao 
61 
47 


a7 
bes 
99 
3?) 
99 
pe} 


1 person. 
2 persons. 


ND O& Bb co 


26 rooms contained 8 persons. 


11 
he 


1 
1 
1 


Average 4 persons in each room. 


10 
11 
12 
13 


“se 
29 
2) 
bie) 


29 


One of the peculiarities observed among the Irish was the custom of 
taking in sub-tenants, either permanent residents or lodgers for the 


night, principally the former. 


the English were very rare. 


The instances of such practice among 
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The combinations were as follow, viz. :— 
In 45 instances there were 1 family and 1 individual living in one room. 


18 23) 1 99 2 29 
1 eer) 1 pie: 4 99 
2 Dap 1 9? 5 a3 
1 93 1 do) 6 2} 
17 99 2 909) 0 oe) 
9 1) 2 1) 1 Mee 
3 a) 2 7) Ss) 2 zd) 
1 ei) 2 be) 3 Be) 
1 ope) 2 33: 4 he) 
3 oe 3 re) 0 a 
] 2° 3 oy) 2 99 
1 BS) 4 99 0 29 
1 3) 4 rhe) 1 opt) 
16 a3 0 De) 2 39 
4 Zhe) 0 39 3 an9) 
1 a5 Shs 4 + 
1 ve 0 a) 


39 pee) 


The size of the rooms varies from 15 ft. by 14 ft., and 8 ft. high, to 
7 ft. by 6 ft., and 74 ft. high. The average of all is 114 ft. by 9 ft., and 
74 ft. Some of the smallest are the most crowded. In one house, oc- 
cupied by Irish, there is a room 93 ft. by 9 ft., and 7 ft. high, in which 
reside a widow with five grown-up and two young children, and a rela- 
tion, a labourer, altogether nine individuals ; and in another room in the 
same house, 8 ft. by 10 ft., and 7 ft, high, are two widows, each with 
two children, and a spinster, in all seven persons. 


Of 358 men . . 183 could read and write. 
54 could read only. 
121 could not read or write. 
Of 439 women. . 112 could read and write. 
82 could read only. 
245 could not read or write. 


This statement, it must be borne in mind, is made upon the declara- 
tion of the parties themselves. The agents employed affirmed that they 
considered it the truth ; but itis probable that several declared them- 
selves able to read and write who could do neither, and the degree of 
knowledge in many cases was doubtless very slight. 

It is to be remarked that the Irish are less educated than the English. 
The following statement will distinguish Horace-street, inhabited almost 
exclusively, and [Mdward’s-place, principally inhabited by Irish, from 
the remaining streets, occupied almost entirely by English :— 





Horace Street. Edward’s Place. Other Streets. 


Male. | Female. Male, | Female. | Male. Female. 








Oe — |—— 











62 25 23 14 98 id Could read and write. 
22 - 20 10 5 22 57 Could read only. 
69 140 16 50 36 45 Could not read or write. 


Callmel-buildings, occupied solely by Irish, was not examined in the 
same manner, or rather, an abstract in the same form was not 
made; but it is stated that the number of parents who can read and 
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write is 200; of those who can do neither, 236; which corroborates 
the preceding observation respecting the superior education of the 
English. 

The same fact is further proved by the number of families who have 
books. In the three streets, principally Irish, including Callmel- 
buildings, 126 families have books, and 11 have tracts, while 342 have 
neither. Among the English, on the other hand, 131 have books, and 
7 tracts, while only 73 have neither. 

Of the male parents, 252 could use carpenters’ tools ; 293 could not. 
Of the females, 689 could wash and sew; only 5 could not; and I 
have not had an opportunity for imquiring whether any particular cir- 
cumstances attended those 5 instances. 

The degree of education among the young people may be learned from 
the following statements :— 

Of 413 males and 412 females— 


Males. ’ Females. 
eee ge Ge Pins Mee) Sart he Re en 92 were at school. 
289 Shee aw ant OM 618920 were Rot at school 


MOUs Se ss), ee) ge we Ooo could tead, 
ZO agtetal 6 i wo, ee . 7% conld not. réeag: 
GS ae Bes OS ee “ays 66 could write. 


DIO ee ee eon oy @ B46 could not write, 
E75” one sw ee i te ee epuld repeatithe Lord's Prayer. 
238 235 could not repeat it. 


47 could use carpenters’ tools. 116 could wash and sew. 
366 could not usethem . . 77 could sew only. 
219 could do neither. 


Mian paig h oat sy Seep 4 es 1 were engaged or being instructed in 
some trade. 
S007, s 42 bt s + «si «es ll were not either, 


In considering the amount of education, as indicated by the number 
of the preceding who go to school and are able to read or write, it is in- 
dispensable, however, to know the ages. _ Among the whole 825, in the 
foregoing statement, 127 (69 males and 58 females) are above the age 
of 15, and cannot therefore be considered children ; while another portion 
are mere infants, as appears by the following statement :— 





Years of Age. Males. Females. Years of Age. Males. Females. 
Wager ee 22 i 2) ae OF Rove W353. es TO Ot s 
POMC ney a wg ge a -— —— 

ee i Pie! Pao og |g 2a Between 10 and 15.100 . . 108 

aor ie Me Ny cok ss a0 — — 

Me eee Pe R20 tS «0, 26 Wowie 1G, a aba a AES oe, Sie Ie 

— —_—- AMO ies omeree Si || erm ey A 
Under 5 years . . 124 . . 123 Jiscyanee ts caead Aili eee A eee 63) 
—- —- pee On ata widen tial MAM 4 Sib 3: capa 
POOVE FO see AO es Gt 29 i ae ar re Le gt FO 

Wate Cir, ee ea Oe OOP ey eS < oe il ae ne a ae Maas 

fo) BA ie ete 1 Ty O20 pag tie te Gis Qh UAL Be eRe 

‘3. sk ase 2 Gel oh) carer Dep fos vif See a ONeLRS, 3 aid 

on oe er tes oe OR Wie oe 2 sod oe 

— Wate ae. 2 ae | 

Between5and 10 . 122 . . 124 ieee pies 0 bed) 
—- —- RP RTO NE SOOre eee amas 

TWOVO UO s4 site. We een altar) 20 5.128... inten 20) 2 
etd ke. ah a, sh sabe LAA thglne nO Sey ce Ue Wii aes mila) 

PRD 0 Ea a ng) Ter ane ea 7 — —- 

MANS | 2 ceil On lk ce Above lS  «, .4%.' 69 58 

BAR GE 2 BS —- wks 
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The proportion of the English children that attend school is somewhat 
larger than that of the Irish. 


203 out of 835 Irish, or 1 in 4¢1 attend school. 
124 ,, 439 English, or 1 in 3°5 


de) 


This probably arises from some superior facilities which the English 
have for sending their children to school free of expense, as appears 
from the following statement :— 

Of 189 children (14:4 English and 45 Irish)— 


English. Trish. : 
77 ~~. « « 11 receive schooling gratis. 
67 . . . 34 have the cost of their schooling paid by their parents. 


The proportion who pay nothing is, in the case of the English, 53 per 
cent.; in that of the Irish, only 24. 

In Callmel-buildings (Irish), not included in the above, 73 pay; 44 
are instructed gratis. The proportion here is 38 per cent. 

The weekly sums paid for schooling are, 

Ist. The rates per week for each child sent :— 


Payment. Number who Pay. Payment. Number who Pay. 
Soma English. Irish. iS Oe English. Trish. 
OS | ee ee ete eater On.8 7s Figo ecg hy San eee | 
DOs ee Soke he NO O19 Sy Sees Soiree L 
RRS © a er ene ee O° <2, Fics abe a 
OPA 5 ce AE SO eee Si ee al i Baas O ee es ia! 
Oi aO ete: ee eee ws gd ene 


Average, 43d.—English, 4d., Irish, 5$d.— Average in Callmel-buildings, 54d. 
2nd. The sums paid weekly by parents for all their children :— 


es 2s English. Trish. s. d. English. Irish. 
0) <2 OD As eNO 0 10 a Sra cee 

0 3 es ala els BUR 1 0 a AQ coe Nghe 

0 4, Se Oa ee A lee ao CPE aS eee SH 

0 5 see iy are iten 20 d 44S whe Se 0 

0 6 5 4 10 A. 205 © Hit oe ees tas 1 

0 8 ] 5 2 i 3 oe 0 

ae Sais aha 1 





From the two preceding statements it appears that the [rish pay a 
higher rate than the English for the schooling of their children ; and 
pay larger sums weekly for that purpose. 








Government Expenditure on Education in England, 1841-42. By 
Seymour TREMENHEERE, Esq., F.S.S. 


Tue statistics of applications for aid from the Parliamentary Grant, 
which have been considered and determined by the Committee of Council 
on Education in the year 1841-42, are given in Appendix B to the 
minutes of that year. The applications were, with few exceptions, for 
aid towards the erection of school-buildings. The grant for the year 
was 30,0001. The sums allotted by their Lordships, and accepted by 
the applicants, amounted to 27,249/, Nineteen cases were still pend- 
ing for the remainder. The following table exhibits the proportions 
in which the sum allotted had been received by the three classes of 
applicants; namely, by national schools in England and Wales, by 
various Scotch schools, and by schools connected with the British and 
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Foreign Society. It also shows the amount of local subscriptions, called 
forth by the public grant, together with the number of children for whom 
it was proposed to provide instruction :— 





Applica- 
tions for; Applica- 












Per 





Estimated |, Pet Number 










Aid to- |tions for Sum |Centage| ““¢ st of |Centage of 
Class of Schools applying,} wards | Addi- | allotted jon Total B sai or = jon Total! Children 
1841-42. the tions to and Amount Sy tang Amount to be 
Erection| former | accepted. of oe -- ted of provided 
of new | Grants. * | Grant. for. 





Schools. 


Ca eS nee, 











National Schools . 200 2 
Scotel. 4. eir s 19 5 
2 


: 31°54| 4,603 
British and Foreign. 11 


18°36] 2,493 


4,144 
1,775 









Total sos 230 9 | 27,249 377° 29) 47,764 





90°83/113, 188 


The exertions of the Established Church to supply the educational 
wants of her members, are as conspicuous in this as in the previous 
return. From this table, it may be interesting to attempt a calculation 
of the total progress made within the year, in connexion with the public 
grant, towards overtaking the still existing deficiencies in the means of 
elementary education for the labouring classes. The population of 
England and Wales, and Scotland, may be now placed at 19,000,000. 
One-and-a-half per cent. per annum upon this,* gives a yearly increase 
of 285,000. About one-fifth of this number, or 57,000, may be taken 
to be between the ages of 5 and 15.t| How many of these would belong 
to the class of persons requiring the assistance of schools of this kind, 
there are no means of precisely estimating. From the tables and cal- 
culations given in Mr. Porter’s Progress of the Nation, pages 51 and 64, 
they may, perhaps, be reckoned at two-thirds of the whole, or 38,000. 
But as the school-years of those whose lives are destined to manual la- 
bour can seldom be reckoned at more than 5, half of that number, or 
19,000, may be considered as an approximation to the number of 
children yearly added to the population of England and Wales, and 
Scotland, for whom education should be provided in our elementary 
schools. Deducting, therefore, 19,000 from the 47,764 in the above 
table, it would appear that provision has been made, during 1841-42, 
in elementary schools, for 28,764 children of the labouring classes who 
were previously in want of it, and a step made to that extent towards 
supplying past deficiencies. 

Of the total number of applications, only 107 present specifically a 
statement of the expected annual income of the school. The aggregate 
so stated amounts to 9,022/., or an average of 84/. to each school. When 
it is remembered that this 84/. is to meet current expenses as well as the 
salary of the master, it must be considered low, even if all the schools 


* According to Mr. Porter’s corrected per centage of increase, from 1831 to 1841, 
the total increase between those periods was 16+82,—Journadl of Statistical Society, 
vol. iv. p. 279. 

+ According to the Population Returns for 1821, it is nearly one-fourth. But [ 
believe one-fifth (24°15) is the usual calculation. 
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were small and had only one master or mistress to provide for. They 
are, however, on the contrary, chiefly large schools; requiring, pro- 
bably, in most cases, both a master and mistress. The total number of 
children provided for in these 107 schools is 20,409, giving an average 
of 190 to each. Of these— 


20 are to have less than 100 children. 
A0 a between 100 and 200 children. 
47 a is 200 and 500 children. 


—— 


107 


But as regards expected income, to meet current expenses as well as 
salaries,— 
47 estimate their income at less than 50/. 


27 A ae between 50/. and 807. 
11 Aas oh aS 80/, and 1002. 
22 Re a) only, above 1002. 
107 


In other words, while of the above schools 81 per cent. are to consist 
of from 100 to 500 children, nearly the same proportion, or 79 per cent., 
can only calculate upon incomes under 100/. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, from this statement, that the standard of remuneration, as above 
exhibited, is still far below what is requisite to secure the services of 
masters, properly qualified for the important duty of conducting the 
elementary education of the country. 








Some Observations on the Book Trade, as connected with Literature, in 
England. By G. P. R. Jamzs, Esq. 


Ir is more difficult to obtain any correct statistical notions regarding the 
commercial relations of literature than to give a clear view of any of the 
ordinary transactions of trade. ‘Two very powerful motives combine to 
involve the book trade in mystery—vanity and self-interest; and very 
keen eyes indeed are required to penetrate the veil which has been 
studiously cast around most of the transactions connected with this sub- 
ject, and see distinctly all that les beneath. Under these circumstances, 
the present paper can but aim at approximations on some points, while 
on the others it must leave the ground untouched. 

Except on one point, and that one of minor importance, the interests 
of authors and publishers are identical; and yet a very false ground has 
been taken on both sides, which has led to equal injury to publishers, to 
authors, to the public, and to literature itself. The single point on 
which, even under a very narrow view of the subject, the interests of the 
two classes, authors and booksellers, are opposed, is the proportion of the 
profits proceeding from literary exertion which each should receive; and 
though it is not our intention here to enter upon any of the invidious 
topics which arise out of this point of opposition, it has been necessary 
to show clearly that such a point does exist, and whereabouts it lies. 

The multiplication of books by the art of printing of course changed 
the whole system of literary remuneration. Previously to the invention 
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of that art, the system of copying by hand, while it raised the value of 
each manuscript of any celebrated work, required no great outlay on the 
part either of the author or the copyist, and few, if any, copies were 
made upon mere speculation. But as soon as we had learned to employ 
moveable types, the great object of obtaining a number of copies with 
little more labour than was at that period required to produce one, imme- 
diately generated the system of speculating upon a future demand, and 
of producing more copies than those already ordered, or of which the 
sale was secure. The bookselling business thence became completely a 
new trade, which rested almost entirely upon the speculation of how 
many copies of each particular work the public was likely to buy, and 
upon this calculation naturally depended the expenses to which the 
owner of a work would go. The expense was frequently great, espe- 
cially at periods when paper was very dear. The author of a work 
could frequently ill afford to encounter that expense, and thus rose up 
that trade in which a sort of double speculation is made by the book- 
seller, in calculating, first, the sum which he ought to give to the author 
for the right of publishing his work, and secondly, the amount which he 
ought to spend in hand labour and materials. 

A publisher’s expenses, then, remain to the present day divided under 
these two heads—remuneration to the author, and cost of publication. 
The latter head comprises at present a number of incidental expenses, 
some of which, of considerable magnitude, were not known to the earlier 
publishers. In general they are as follows: printing, paper, hot or cold 
pressing, stitching, boarding, advertismg, besides the usual shop and 
warehouse expenses. The most heavy items, however, are the printing, 
paper, and advertisement. The printing divides itself again into two 
heads, composition and press work; the former being a fixed expense 
of so much per sheet, the latter varying according to the number 
printed ; and thus the proportionate cost per copy of each work dimi- 
nishes as the number increases. The expense of paper, however, has 
always been one of the heaviest, and is so still, although the price of that 
commodity has very greatly diminished. But the most severe tax upon 
booksellers in general is that of advertisement, which has grown up 
more from custom than necessity, which no one can doubt has been 
carried to a vicious extent, but which cannot be reduced except by 
general consent, as, merit being equal, there can be no doubt the work 
most extensively advertised will meet with the largest sale. In saying 
that advertisement has been carried to a vicious extent, I mean merely 
to speak of legitimate advertisement, for the purpose of making generally 
known the fact of a book’s publication. But we must not fail to notice 
a system, almost universal, and having for its object to call the public 
attention to particular works by commendatory paragraphs, either ex- 
tracted from reviews or manufactured in the offices of publishers them- 
selves. This forms another, and often a heavy item in the expenses of 
publication ; and coincident with this is the system of sending copies of 
each work to various public journals for the purpose of obtaining favour- 
able notice in their columns. 

Such being the different items of expense attendant upon the publica- 
tion of works in England, we may as well make some comparison, 
though we cannot do so very accurately, between the cost of production 
in England and other countries, before we proceed to fresh branches of 
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this subject. For this purpose we will take an ordinary octavo volume 
of the form called demy, such as is usually employed for historical 
works in England, and we will calculate the edition at 1,000. The 
cost of producing in this country one volume of 26 sheets, or 416 pages, 
comprising composition, press-work, and paper of a good quality, with- 
out calculating stitching, boarding. advertisements, or any of the pub- 
lication expenses, will vary from 99/7. to 110/., corrections not included. 
In Belgium, the cost of producing the same volume will be from 74/. to 
86/. At the latter price the printing will be beautiful and close, and the 
paper thick and of a fine quality. The difference in the cost of produc- 
tion, in short, as far as we have been able to ascertain it, between 
England and Belgium, ranges between 22 and 25 per cent. The cost 
of producing in England a post octavo volume, that is to say, the size 
in which romances are generally published, will vary from 65/, to 70J. 
per 1,000 copies. The cost in France and Belgium is very nearly in 
the same proportion of about 225 per cent. less than in England. The 
price per volume in England of a work by a good author, published on 
good paper, is 10s. 6d., and in France ordinarily from 7 francs 10 cen- 
times to 8 francs, or from 6s. to 6s. 4d.—from 40 to 43 per cent. less. 
This would seem an enormous difference; but we have shown that the 
cost of production is 225 per cent. more in England, which will reduce 
the difference to 204 per cent. as its highest term. An allowance is 
then to be made for the excessive amount of advertisements which the 
usages of England require, and also for the difference of price in every 
article of first necessity in England and France in order to put authors 
and publishers exactly in the same position in the two countries. When 
these deductions have been fully made, a difference of somewhat more 
than 10 per cent. will still be found between the price of books in 
England and in France; and it becomes a matter of legitimate inquiry 
why are books relatively 10 per cent. dearer in England than on the 
continent, and ought they to be so. The answer made to this inquiry 
usually is, that the sale is so much greater in France as to afford very 
much greater compensation, both to authors and booksellers, in_ that 
country than they can obtain in England, even with the additional 10 
per cent. of which we have spoken. The fact is undeniable, as we shall 
soon proceed to prove ; but whether the inference drawn from it, that it 
is right, even in a commercial point of view, to fix that additional 10 
per cent. upon the price of books, is more than doubtful. 

Although it is impossible for us to state the number of copies of 
popular works that are sold in France, so as to make a comparison with 
the numbers sold in England, where perhaps it might be equally difficult 
to arrive at the facts, yet we have received from a source on which we 
can rely such statements regarding the remuneration to French authors 
as will at once show that the sale of books in that country must be infi- 
nitely more extensive than in our own. We shall therefore proceed to 
give some facts in regard to the sums received by authors, for the pur- 
pose of proving the great sale which works must have in France, and 
then direct our inquiries to the causes of the comparative insignificance 
of the book trade in England. 

There are two ways, we are told, of remunerating authors in France. 
The first and most ordinary with writers of no great repute is to fix a 
certain sum per copy and volume printed, varying from one to two francs. 
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Thus for a work of one volume, of which an edition of 2,000 copies is 
printed, an author of no high repute would gain from 2,000 to 4,000 
francs, or from 80/. to 160/., and if of more than one volume at the 
same rate. ‘These volumes are generally in 12mo., and it is necessary to 
remark that each volume in this calculation does not contain more 
literary matter than one-half an ordinary English volume, post octavo. 
Thus for a composition equalling in extent one volume of an English 
romance a French writer of the second or third class gains from 160/. 
to 320/., as much, or more, than the most celebrated writers in England 
can obtain per volume for their works. At the first outset of their 
literary career the famous Balzac and the no less famous George Sand 
were paid at the rate of two francs per volume for every copy printed, 
yielding them a profit of about 8,000 francs for each work. But as 
their reputation increased and their fame spread this system was aban- 
doned, and very large sums indeed have been given for the copyright of 
various works by each of these authors. Thus we are credibly informed, 
that for a work in two volumes, in amount of literary matter not more 
than one volume of an English romance, Balzac can at any time com- 
mand the sum of 30,000 francs, or more, which is a much higher rate 
of remuneration than has ever been obtained by any English writer. 
We find that Chateaubriand, for the copyright of his complete works, 
after the first sale of many of them was past, received from the publisher, 
L’Advocat, the sum of 500,000 francs, or 20,000/., and we are assured 
he once asked 100,000 Prussian dollars, or about 15,000/. for his 
memoirs alone. Monsieur de Lamartine received from the publisher, 
Gosselin, 80,000 francs, or 3,200. for his Voyageen Orient, or Travels 
in the Hast, and 20,000 francs, or 800/. for his Harmonies Poetiques. 
Victor Hugo’s drama of Hernani produced 12,000 francs, or 480/., by 
the sale of the first and second editions, besides all the profits derived 
from the representation on the stage, which have been calculated at 
about 2,000/. Henri III., brought in to Alexandre Dumas, a very in- 
ferior writer, 30,000 francs, or 1,200/. Besides these we might cite 
the celebrated work of Monsieur Thiers, the History of the French Re- 
volution, which was sold for a larger sum than any we have named, and 
also the History of the Consulate, sold, before it is written, for more 
than the Revolution. 

These facts will prove the immense difference that exists between 
literature as a profession in France and in England; for it is not too 
much to say that there is no author now living im this country who could 
obtain 500/. per volume for any prose work ; and the general rate of re- 
muneration to British authors, as compared with those of France is about 
one to five, nor does even this proportion hold good in the higher classes 
of literature, but merely in the lighter but more popular species of pro- 
duction. Poetry has no sale; history, as compared with the time, labour, 
and expense required for its production, is an absolute and serious loss ; 
and the only two classes of books which have any very extensive sale are 
works of prose fiction, and works of education. Amongst the writers of 
prose fiction, a very few of the most celebrated receive considerable 
sums, but, in proportion to the literary matter produced, certainly not 
more than one-fourth of the sums received by French authors of the 
same degree of celebrity. It must also be recollected that the great 
facility of the French language renders the act of composition much 
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more rapid to the French author than to the English one. Thus Victor 
Hugo has been known to compose a work calculated to produce to him 
more than 2,000. in twenty-one days. Monsieur de Vigny wrote his 
Chatterton in seventeen nights ; and Alexandre Dumas, a drama, in three 
acts, in eleven days. The sum given for Lalla Rookh, undoubtedly one 
of the most popular poems that ever was published, namely, 3,000/., is 
now spoken of in England as one of the marvels of past days, when the 
bookselling trade was at its very height. Such is the state of literary 
remuneration in England, and it is very important mdeed to inquire 
what is the cause of a fact so lamentable, for we believe that it is but 
fair to assume that this state is lamentable, and that the depression of 
intellectual industry can never be for the benefit of the nation. 

First let us ask whether literary men share in the same proportion in 
the profits of their works as is the case in France. Perhaps not, for it 
will be seen that the ordinary remuneration in France is for every copy 
published two francs out of seven francs ten centimes, the selling price 
of the work, or four-fifteenths, although men of high literary repute re- 
ceive very much more in proportion, while in England it cannot be 
reckoned at more than one in four at the very utmost. But, nevertheless, 
there is every reason to believe that the want of sufficient remuneration 
to literary men in this country does not in any great degree depend upon 
the profits between themselves and the booksellers being unequally dis- 
tributed, but rather upon the actual depression of the book trade. This 
depression, in a mere commercial point of view, is a very great evil, for 
it must be recollected that it is not alone the literary man and the book- 
seller who are affected by it, but the printer, the paper-maker, and _ all 
the manifold artizans engaged in the preparation and sale of new 
works, 

What does this depression proceed from? Is it that the literature of 
England is inferior in itself to that of the rest of the world? Is it 
lower in its character and its objects? Is there less talent employed in 
this sphere of action? Or is it that the British public have naturally 
less taste for literature ? Are we a less reading people ? 

Or, again, are there any physical obstructions constantly acting against 
the advance of this branch of commerce in our own country totally in- 
dependent of the qualities of the writers and the character of the public? 
It is scarcely necessary to point to the various names which have 
adorned, and do still adorn British literature, in order to show that the 
want of demand for books does not in the slightest degree depend upon 
any want of talent in the literary men of the country, although certain 
causes, which we shall speak of hereafter, may prevent them at present 
from exerting their abilities to the utmost extent by rendering it directly 
contrary to their interest todo so. But at the same time their works 
even at present do not shrink from comparison with the productions of 
any other nation, and those of some five or six of our living authors may 
be said to be more generally translated into foreign languages than the 
works of any other country. Neither can the state of depression which 
we speak of be said to proceed from any peculiarity in the national cha- 
racter which indisposes the public to read. On the contrary, we are 
pre-eminently a studious and thoughtful people, and if, perhaps, inferior 
to the Germans in this respect, certainly superior to the French in all 
those qualities of mind which require literary food. Gaiety, amuse- 
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ment, conversation, are much more the natural objects of a Frenchman, 
and occupy more of his time; so that there is no reason whatsoever to 
suppose that the national mind of Englishmen is unsusceptible of en- 
joying to the highest pitch the pleasures of literature. Neither is it, as 
has been sometimes supposed, that the persons who speak and under- 
stand our language are less in number than those who understand 
_ French, which causes the lamentable difference between the book trade 
of the two countries; for if we take in the East and West Indies and our 
various colonies, the number of British subjects using our own tongue 
will be found greater than that of the subjects of France; and though 
there may be a larger body of the subjects of other states who speak the 
French language, we must recollect that both in the case of French and 
English books, foreigners are supplied almost entirely by the piratical 
publishers. Such being the case it would seem necessary to look for 
the chief causes of the great inferiority of the book trade in England 
when compared with that of France to some artificial impediment to its 
natural progress either in the system of conducting it or the circum- 
stances which surround it. The most apparent of those impediments 
are, perhaps, the following :—1. Price. 2. The multitude and variety 
of newspapers. 3. The course pursued by the various literary journals. 
4. The want of due protection at home and abroad against foreign 
pirates. 5. A total want of encouragement to literature on the part of 
the government. 

In regard to the first of these impediments, viz., price. This has 
undoubtedly some effect in decreasing the sale of books in England, and 
we believe that the price might be lowered with advantage to the author, 
the bookseller, and the public. But in comparing the state of the book- 
trade in England with that in France, we cannot allow much for the 
difference of price, having shown that books are relatively but 10 per 
cent. dearer in this country than they are with our neighbours. Never- 
theless the public feels in some degree aggrieved at the price of books 
in this country, knowing that Government have relieved the paper-makers 
from a considerable part of the excise duty ; that paper has, in consequence 
of this and other circumstances, fallen greatly in price; but that the 
public has not been suffered to benefit in the slightest degree by this 
diminution. Neither has the decrease in the duty upon advertisements 
produced a corresponding decrease in the price of books. This, how- 
ever, may be accounted for in some degree by the effects of the system 
of piracy, which we shall have to speak of hereafter, and which has been 
gradually extending almost to the total destruction of British literature. 
The second cause we have mentioned is the immense sale of our innu- 
merable daily and weekly journals, which present to the reading public 
such a mass of valuable and interesting matter as to occupy a great 
portion of that time which would otherwise be spent in reading books. 
The third cause we have mentioned is the course pursued by the literary 
papers. The habit which most journals have of receiving every new 
publication as it appears, and of giving both an outline of the story and 
long extracts from the work, (a custom much more general in this 
country than in France,) certainly does diminish the general sale of 
books, though where properly exercised it may direct the attention of the 
public to the higher and better works as they are published. It unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that many persons who read do so merely 
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for the purpose of keeping themselves up to the current of information 
so as to bear their part in conversation, and for this purpose the critical — 
sketches we have mentioned are quite sufficient, without the trouble or 
expense of reading the works that are the subjects thereof. It is impos- 
sible, however, ever to wish that a stop should be put to this practice, as 
fair criticism is always desirable, and itself forms a valuable branch of 
national literature. The fourth cause is the want of due protection both 
at home and abroad against foreign piracy, which exists to a most ruinous 
extent, as we shall proceed to show. The circumstances under which 
this nefarious traffic is carried on are as follows :—The law which ensures 
to every British author an exclusive right of publishing his own works 
for a certain period has been found perfectly effectual against piracy in 
Great Britain. Shortly after the peace, however, a bookseller in Paris 
commenced a system of republishing all popular English works; ere 
long another adopted the same course in the French capital, and the 
system has been subsequently adopted by numerous publishers in other 
countries. At first it would appear that the pirated editions of these 
works printed on the continent was intended solely for the supply of 
English travellers and residents abroad ; but very speedily the publishers 
saw the means of profitably extending their sale, and measures were 
taken for throwing great numbers of these works into the British colo- 
nies, the Channel Islands, and England itself. The means resorted to 
have been various. All the ordinary modes of smuggling have been 
employed, but especially that of sending over the works in sheets placed 
in layers between sheets of French works, and as it is impossible to 
expect that custom-house officers should examine every sheet in a large 
bale, which pays duty by weight, this method has been very successful. 
As, however, there can be no doubt of the fact that the moment a copy 
of one of those reprints reaches England, it is a piracy in the eye of the 
law, and is subject to seizure and confiscation, means might have been 
taken to stop the sale of these pirated editions in England, had not a 
most unfortunate arrangement been made with the customs by which 
the officers were permitted to pass a single copy of each of these pirated 
works in the baggage of travellers coming from the continent. Thence- 
forward the British author and publisher lost all check upon the pirated 
editions. It was easy at any time to say when a pirated work was found 
that it was imported as a single copy by permission of the customs. The 
difficulties of conviction were increased in an infinite proportion, and it 
became scarcely worth while to seek for or prosecute the perpetrators of 
the fraud upon the British bookseller. The means, too, of sending over 
the works by single copies was in reality adopted even to a greater extent 
than the more precarious one of smuggling. The Government justified 
the fraud to the extent of a single copy of each work; the barrier was 
broken down, and the trade was carried on to a degree that is scarcely 
conceivable. The sale of English editions of popular works in our 
colonies is utterly at an end, and at one port alone, between Michaelmas, 
1840, and Michaelmas, 1841, inclusive, upwards of 1,500 copies of 
British works were shown by the register of the custom-house of that 
port to have entered under favour of the Treasury Minute, which per- 
mitted the importation of single copies in travellers’ baggage. It must 
be remarked, however, that the register did not by any means indicate 
the full number of works imported, for as these pirated editions paid the 
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highest duty upon books, the officers regarded it merely as a measure of 


finance, and constantly weighed the pirated works with the others, bearing 
the same rate of duty, without much examination. Thus the writer of 
this paper two years ago imported 25 volumes of pirated works which 
paid the duty but were never registered at all; and it would not be too 
much to estimate that the number actually imported under favour of the 
Treasury Minute was three times the number shown by the register. Thus 
if we consider that 1,500 copies were registered at one port alone, and 
that the real number must have been three times the apparent number, 
what must have been the importation through all the ports on the British 
coast and in our various colonies, and what must have been the detriment 
to the British book trade by this tolerated fraud? To calculate the loss, 
also, which that important branch of our national industry has sustained, 
even in the home and colonial demand, by the republication of popular 
English works by foreign printers, we must add the numbers eee 
to those openly introduced in single copies. 

The effect of this system upon British authors and publishers may be 
judged by the fact that within three days, or four at the most, after a 
popular English work has reached Paris, it is reprinted verbatim and 
sold at once at one-sixth of the English price. Two other editions are 
printed in Germany, sometimes three ; an edition in Belgium ; and innu- 
merable editions in America. Each country fastens upon that portion 
of the British dominions most within reach, and employs means to 
supply it immediately with the work to the loss of both British author 
and publisher. The chief if not the entire sale of popular works in 
England is confined to circulating libraries and book clubs, and averages 
from 500 to 2,000 copies of each work ; the first being a good sale for a 
work of tolerable merit, the second an extraordinary sale for the work of 
avery popular author. How this sale is injured by the constant influx 
of the foreign reprints may be easily understood, and the fact is notorious 
that all the circulating libraries upon the coast, and for nearly 40 miles 
inland, together with a great number of the small libraries round 
London, are supplied entirely with these pirated editions. The strong 
representations which have been lately addressed to government have 
induced the Treasury to make a slight modification in regard to the 
importation of single copies in travellers’ baggage. It is now required 
that a book of this description should be cut open and apparently used 
before it can be suffered to pass ; but this measure has been proved to 
be totally inefficient in stopping the introduction of these works for circu- 
lating libraries ; for the simple process of boarding, to which they are 
all subjected as soon as received by a keeper of a circulating library, 
renders them just as good for all his purposes as if they had never been 
touched, even if they are what is termed dogseared before he receives 
them. Nothing, in short, but absolute and total prohibition will ever 
have the effect of diminishing, in any important degree, the introduction 
of these works into Great Britain itself. or will enable the custom-house 
officers of our colonies to stop the unlimited influx of the pirated copies 
which has at present totally annihilated the trade im the genuine 
editions. 

More than 380 volumes, each of them containing one or more works, 
have been published by Messrs. Baudry and Galignani, in Paris, We 
have every reason to believe that depdts of these works have been 
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formed at Calais, Boulogne, and all the sea-port towns of France. 
The publishers openly advertise that they will deliver these works in 
England, at a charge for the carriage, amounting to 10d. per volume, 
and as each traveller is permitted to bring over a single copy of each 
work, an order from London for one copy of the whole collection will 
amply repay the piratical publishers for sending over a clerk as a tra- 
veller to introduce that single set as a part of his baggage, as the charge 
for carriage would amount to no less than 15/. 16s. 8d., which would pay 
the whole expenses of his journey to Paris and back, and give him more 
than a guinea a-day for trouble. We do not say that this is done, but 
we do say that it may be done any day, and that according to the existing 
regulations, the books may be in a perfectly fit state for the use of a 
circulating library, book club, or even private individual who intends to 
have them boarded or bound, without the possibility of the custom-house 
officers refusing to pass them. It is also a well known fact that sums 
are continually given to the poorer classes of travellers between the 
continent and England to take single copies over for the use of circu- 
lating libraries. The system is, in short, thoroughly organized, and it 
is not too much to say that there are as many copies of a foreign reprint 
sold in England, as there are of the English edition. This is one of the 
great cankerworms which have eaten into the heart of the British book 
trade, and although it may be said in answer to this, that the fact of 
these foreign piracies does not affect the comparison hetween England 
and France, inasmuch as French works are universally pirated by foreign 
booksellers also, yet we must contend that England suffers infinitely 
more from many circumstances. In the first place, France has not one- 
tenth part of the number of subjects non-resident upon her actual soil 
that England has ; in the second place, her colonies are infinitely smaller 
and fewer m extent; and in the third place, the introduction of pirated 
copies into any part or dependence of that kingdom is totally prohibited 
and guarded against with the utmost strictness and severity: and thus, 
while the piracy of English works besides supplying all the foreigners 
who read English, supplies an infinite number of British subjects in 
every part of the world, and in England itself, the piracy of French 
works supplies not so much Frenchmen as foreigners who read French. 
Consequently, the system affects British authors and publishers to a 
much greater extent than it myures the literary men and booksellers of 
France. There is every reason to believe also, that by greatly diminishing 
the sale it has raised, and keeps up the price of books in England, as 
without renouncing all remuneration for copyright whatsoever, the 
British bookseller can enter into no competition with the foreign piratical 
publisher, and is consequently obliged to compensate for the decreased 
sale by the increased price of the books themselves. At all events it is 
certain that since the general piracy of English works commenced the 
price of books has greatly increased in England. 

To remedy these evils, a Bill was brought into Parliament and passed 
some years ago, for enabling ministers to treat with foreign powers, in 
regard to the mutual protection of copyright. The intentions of Par- 
liament in this respect have never been carried out to a satisfactory 
conclusion. So little, indeed, do the French government seem to have 
been made aware of the views of Great Britain on this question, that in 
a letter just received from one of the most enlightened and respectable 
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men in Europe, Monsieur A. Firmin Didot, the following sentences 
occur. “The French book trade proposed the recognition of literary 
property without even exacting reciprocity (from other nations), That 
which prevented the adoption by the French Chambers of the reciprocal 
recognition of literary property between France and England was the 
fear of seeing England receive the Belgian piracies of French works.” 
Thus the government of France could never have been made fully aware 
of the views and purposes of the British legislature in passing the Act 
to which we refer, or such an apprehension could not have been suffered 
to exist for a moment in the French Chambers. It is very possible that 
impediments, of which we know nothing, may have prevented the two 
Governments from opening their views fully to each other upon this sub- 
ject ; but the impolicy of any unnecessary delay upon the part of Great 
Britain may be judged from the following calculation of the loss which 
this country has sustained. Galignani and Baudry have reprinted 380 
volumes of English works ; about 100 volumes have been reprinted by 
other French piratical publishers. Of these volumes, each weighing 
one pound, 2,000 copies have been printed at the lowest average. Thus, 
in France alone, 960,000 lbs. weight of foreign paper has been employed, 
which in England would have paid a duty of 6,000/., even at the present 
low duty. In Germany, America, and Belgium, a much greater amount 
has been lost; and in fact, taking the whole of the various piratical 
editions-of English books, which are published throughout the world, 
including the newspaper editions of America, in which a popular work of 
three volumes is printed and sold for 25 cents; it has been computed 
that at least eight times the quantity of paper, and more than eight 
times the quantity of labour is employed by foreigners in reprinting 
English works than is employed by English booksellers in producing the 
genuine editions. 

The last great impediment which has acted to keep the book trade of 
Great Britain behind the rest of the world has been the want of all 
encouragement to literature by the government of the country. In | 
France, for two centuries, every effort has been made by monarchs and 
statesmen to elevate, honour, and reward literary merit : posts, offices, 
distinctions, and recompenses have been showered upon the heads of 
deserving authors: the people have been taught, from the time of 
Cardinal Richelieu up to the present day, to consider their literature as 
a part of their national glory, and to rank their literary men with their 
heroes and their statesmen. In England nothing has been done at all. 
We shall not pause long upon this part of the subject, as the whole 
details of a statistical character may be very briefly summed up. In 
France every man of merit has been rewarded and honoured; in 
England, two have met with some distinction in a very long lapse of 
years. No one can doubt that the unceasing care and attention bestowed 
upon the interests of literature, and the importance attached to them in 
France ever since the reign of Louis XIII., has been the cause not only 
of producing books to read, but of producing the taste for reading them ; 
and this is, undoubtedly, one of the reasons why sums can be given by 
French booksellers for works to be sold at a comparatively small price, 
which English booksellers could in no degree afford. In England, on 
the contrary, literature has received no encouragement whatever. It has 
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always been in a very low state, has never advanced in proportion with 
other branches of industry, and has of late rapidly and constantly declined. 

It has been contended that no benefit would accrue to literature, even 
if such encouragements as distinctions and rewards were bestowed upon 
literary men. But before such an assertion is made the experiment 
ought to be tried. It has been so in other countries, and uniformly with 
success. In England it has never been tried at all; the importance of 
a healthy national literature has been misappreciated by every successive 
government, and utter indifference has been displayed towards the best 
interests of letters. It is not that this minister or that has shown a dis- 
like to literature ; it is, that collectively all have done worse. We speak 
not of any particular period of history, but during its whole range they 
have set the nation an example of treating it with cold contempt. We 
have no reason to believe that they have doubted, and considered and 
pondered whether honours and rewards, and instant attention to cases of 
complaint, and active exertions to protect from aggression, are really 
better for literature than leaving it to fight its own battles and do the 
best for itself; but almost all ministers and statesmen in this country 
have been indifferent to it altogether, have undervalued its importance 
as apart of the national glory, and have misappreciated its influence 
upon mankind. 





Real Property, Population, and Pauperism in England and Wales. 


Tue following Tables have issued from the office of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners during the past year, and contain materials of the greatest 
interest at the present moment, and of a permanent value sufficient to 
claim arecord in these pages. All except the second are contained in the 
Appendix to the Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioners. It is 
not to be supposed that the real property of the country is assessed at 
its full value to the poor’s rate ; but improved assessments have brought 
the present statement so much nearer to accuracy than any already ad- 
duced, as to permit an attempt to estimate the per centage of the poor’s 
rates upon the rental, and the total riches or poverty of each county by 
the proportion which the rental bears to its population and acreage. Still 
this statement of the rental is much more valuable for the purpose of 
comparing one district or period with another, than as accurately 
describing the actual value of the assessable property. 

In the agricultural counties, the usually high poor’s rates are now 
augmented by the congestion of a population which cannot find em- 
ployment for its rapidly multiplying numbers in the towns, as the 
generally stationary amount of the agricultural population proves that 
it would, under a more prosperous state of imdustry. The value 
given to the poor lands of the northern counties in the neighbourhood of 
manufactures is very remarkable; and not less so is the great excess of 
population over assessable property in the miming and manufacturing 
counties, as compared with the others; showing how immediately de- 
pendent the fate of all property there, is upon the profitable employment 
of a population which must either be working the capital and buying 
the produce of the land, or eating up both. It is quite obvious, however, 
that this population are not habituated to fly at once to the poor’s rate, 
or a much more serious result would be exhibited. 
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Real Property, Population, and 


[ February, 


Tasuie IL—Real Property, and its Assessment, 


Abstract of Returns showing the Annual Value of Real Property in each County in 
gushing Landed Property, Dwelling- Houses, and all other Kinds of Property; also 
Pound of such Levy on the Annual Vatue of Real Property ; and also the Population 
Statute Acres ; together with the Total Annual Value of Real Property in 1813. 
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Totals of Wales. ~. 


Totals of England and Wales. |51,898 ,423 | 
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49,744,622 
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2,153,801 


Total 


Annual Value ' 


) 
Real Property 
in 


1815, 


£. 
343,683 
652,082 
644,130 
655,221 
1,083,084 
916,060 
705,446 
887,659 
1,897,515 
698, 396 
791,359 
1,556,836 
1,463, 260 
604,614 
571, 107 
320,188 
1,644, 179 
3,087,774 
902,217 
2,061,830 
5,595,537 
295, 097 
1,540,952 
942,162 
1,240,594 
737 ,230 
713,147 
133, 487 
1,037,988 
1,900,651 
1,130,952 
1,150,985 
1,127,404 
1,579,173 
915,348 
1,236,727 
298,199 
1,155,459 
799, 605 
1,190,326 
1, 145,252 
2,392,406 








92,589 
146,539 
141,889 
277,455 
125,198 
225,464 
153,930 
334, 192 
111,486 
207,286 
219,589 
O95 717 


Net Rental, or Annual Value of Real Property, Assessed to the 
Poor Rates for the Year ended Lady-day, 1841. 


All other kinds} Total Annual 
























































Landed Dwelling we Value of 
Property. Houses. Property. sree pl 
&, £. eis &. 
326 ,684 159,816 8,896 495 ,396 
477 ,570 199,999 54,547 732,116 
545,157 95,757 33 ,420 674,334 
581,761 239,079 47,844 863,684 
778 ,560 447 ,034 198,241 1,423,835 
603,119 190,408 115,952 909,479 
497,573 147 ,920 50,859 696 , 352 
625,396 160,777 80,315 866,488 
1,241 523 490 ,528 120,093 | 1,852,144 
550 ,567 148,125 36,542 730,234 
516,971 213,986 200,391 931,348 
1,018,650 445 ,953 121,116 | 1,585,719 
898 , 957 739,201 144,039 | 1,782,197 
552, 383 102,921 25,931 681,235 
386 ,341 220,076 61,293 667,710 
236 ,633 71,221 9,864 317,718 
1,044,999 878,472 188,204 | 2,111,675 
1,402,208 |} 2,449,196 | 1,415,202 | 5,266,606 
690,914 221,771 21,114 933, 799 
1,766,740 300,348 60,219 | 2,127,307 
304,653 6,680,202 308,514 7,293,369 
251,019 119,974 50,057 421,050 
1,209,181 486,758 197,885 | 1,893,824 
748,116 158,621 33,658 940,395 
740,609 324,159 261,646 | 1,326,414 
563,840 252,230 40,605 856 ,675 
528 , 242 149,658 17,852 695 ,752 
106,119 9,104 3,911 119,134 
874,316 213,251 82,441 1,170,008 
1,361,547 567 ,776 121,193 | 2,050,516 
723,087 541 ,229 97,710 | 1,362,026 
900, 102 683,762 422,896 | 2,006,760 
912,062 302,089 83,885 ~] 1,297,956 
376,644 | 1,409,180 141,669 | 1,927,493 
611,320 472,443 85,467 | 1,169,230 
713,390 300 ,427 595,930 1,609,747 
221,054 37,374 75907 266 , 335 
899,878 219,931 55,807 1,175,616 
605,610 323,007 66 , 625 995,242 
760,942 271,258 79,607 1,111,807 
845, 547 131,681 34,657 1,011,885 
1,449,007 | 1,414,800 460,995 | 3,324,802 
30,448,991 |22,991,472 | 6,244,949 (59,685,412 
164,637 15,785 om 191,613 
170,397 52,911 19,355 242,663 
143,330 16,929 6,852 67 1a 
285,188 31,853 21,362 3358 ,403 
125,587 34,924 22,655 183,166 
262,635 42 ,563 30,34] 335 ,539 
147,876 40,561 25,634 214,071 
226 ,652 69,043 80,787 376,482 
99,281 12,936 4,248 116,465 
247 , 350 25,688 95302 282,340 
221 167 39,115 15,830 276,112 
112,046 12,62) 5,986 130,653 
2,206,146 394,929 253,543 | 2,854,618 
32,655,137 |23,386,401 | 6,498,492 |62,540,030 








Norr.—The Returns from which the above Abstract is made were obtained by the Poor Law Com 


poor. 


The annual value of real property in 1815 is taken from the Parliamentary Document, 


* Exclusive of 4,896 persons ascertained to have been travelling by railways and canals during 


2 May, 1842, 


(Parl. Pap. No. 235, Sess. 1842.) 
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compared with Population and Acreage. 


England and Wales assessed to the Poor Rates for the Year ended Lady-day, 1841; distin- 
the Total Amount levied for Poor Rates and County Rates in that Year, and the Rate in the 
ofeach County, according to the Census of 1841; with the Area of each County in English 



















































































Total Amonnt/ Rate in the 4 Rate 
oe Pound on = eeuliten per Head _ Area Average 
| for Poor Rates ete VES to the Cena eee oe gee COUNTIES. 
the q | Real Property Dye ° Acres, each Acre. 
) Lady-day, 1841. Assessed, | Real Property. 
| £. s. d. fa 8. a. &. 8. d. ENGLAND. 
| 51,876 ea | 107,937 4 12 10 297,632 Di Scan Cena Bedford. 
| 92,109 8 6 160,226 411 5 472,270 eer Oiers Berks. 
92,955 2 9 155,989 4 6 6 463,820 oom 6 Buckingham. 
90 , 238 Oey 164,509 ay 5) gi 536,853 1, 38 Cambridge. 
| 104,607 1G 395,300 312 0 649,050 1 4 O | Chester. 
103,947 Dae) 341 , 269 Dae: 854,770 014 1 Cornwall. 
49 ,993 5 177,912 SAS ss 969 ,490 ) 10: 3 Cumberland. 
81,194 TO 272,202 Sp oS 663,180 0 18 10 Derby. 
225,780 2 5 533,731 38.9 5 1,636,450 O15 2 Devon. 
| 98 ,769 o>8 174,743 - 4 4 2 627 ,220 OT Dorset.‘ 
92,995 2 0 324,277 Qaie oS 679,530 OA5s 3 Durham. 
213,715 2 38 344,995 412 0 979 ,000 1. O10 Essex. 
182,857 ma | 431,307 Ls Wd ee} 790,470 Tle Sy 2) Gloucester. 
52,838 eae’ 114,438 519 1 543,800 1 0 4 | Hereford. 
Mm 361 Q NE P87) 4 411 400,370 019 4 | Hertford. 
32,439 Diwal 58,699 Ly eee 241,690 019 7 Huntingdon. 
t -265, 352 2226 548, 161 Sha fe 972,240 ID ptdlglel Kent. 
} 429,017 1 8 1,667,064 ee) 2 1,117,260 i 5 | Laneaster. 
95,316 Oe () 215,855 4 6 6 511,340 eg 30 Leicester. 
140 ,513 je 4 362,717 » li 4: 1,663,850 ed 73 Lincoln. 
668,527 1 10 1,576,616 412 6 179,590 114 0 Middlesex. 
39,182 1 10 134,349 se -8 324,310 ORLS RSG Monmouth. 
236,079 2 6 412,621 41110 1,292,300 018 8 | Norfolk. 
102,810 Orr? 199,061 414 6 646,810 ToS. 2 Northampton. 
81,289 lors 250,268 5 6 0 | 1,165,430 012 9 | Northumberland. 
83,205 Ail 249,773 BES) 7 525,800 1 1 5 | Nottingham. 
&8 , 268 2 6 161,573 So as | 467 ,380 ee 7 Oxford. 
9,114 1 6 21,340 Spal. 38) 97,500 ty TO Rutland. 
79 ,233 1 4 239,014 A iventh 864,360 ie Oeics Salop. 
199 ,569 Talal 436 , 002 415 8 1,028,090 1 UG! Somerset. 
182,453 eS 304,940 316 9 1,018,550 014 2 Southampton. 
127 ,820 3 510,206 318 8 736 ,290 ho 45 Stafford. 
) 175,795 2 9 315,129 42° 5 918,760 0 19 10 Suffolk. 
esos, 097 2 9 582,613 3 76.2 474,480 015 11 Surrey. 
168,806 Dane 299,770 318 0 907 ,920 013 6 Sussex. 
171,435 Pod 402, 121 4 3 1 567,930 dy yy) 9 Warwick. 
22,629 1g 56,469 414 4 485,990 Oral Westmorland. 
176,750 B10) 260, 007 410 5 869,620 LOL 8S Wilts. 
: 96,185 Baul 233,484. 4D 3 459,710 LL 6 6 Worcester. 
83,018 eG 231 ,998 4 15 10 763, 800 019 11 York, East Riding. 
65,718 4 204, 662 418 ll 1,275,820 013 3 | York, North Riding. 
po20, 211 Th a 1,154 ,924 Mae 29 1,629,890 Ol. 9 York, West Riding. 
! 6,009 , 564 PY 14,995,508 319 7. 131,770,615 019 2 Totals of England. 
WALES. 
19,864 2 1 50,890 315.4 173,440 019 0 Anglesea. 
19,228 ez 53,295 2a it aa 482,560 Ory al Brecon. 
23,221 259 68,380 2 3 dl 432,000 0 6 8 Cardigan. 
40,888 2. oS 106,482 @) os 10 623, 360 OIE 12 Carmarthen. 
28,703 Bre, 81,068 Peta es 348,160 OPES Carnarvon. 
41,713 2 36 $9,291 3 lb 2 405,120 013 0 Denbigh. 
24,184 ae 66 , 547 3) Ag. 156, 160 0 18 11 Flint. 
42,251 2 3 173,462 2 2 8 506,880 Ue teal Glamorgan. 
16,807 eel 39,238 219 4 424,320 0 4 8 Merioneth, 
42,044 3 0 69, 220 ca oeaea [ye 536 ,960 Oni Divo Montgomery. 
29,758 0 SF 88 , 262 ruck 390,400 Oll 4 Pembroke. 
pues ,603 2 25,186 5.3 9 272,640 0 8 3 | Radnor. 
342,264. 2 5 O11 5321 SS 4,752,000 09 8 Totals of Wales. 
a S|. ommengmnenes — 
6,351,828 2 0 15,906, 829* 318 8 {36,522,615 aly als) Do.England& Wales. 








dissioners from the overseers of each parish or other place in England and Wales maintaining its own 
No. 444, Session 1835. 

he night of 6th June, 1841. 

| _GrorGE Coope, Assistant Secretary. 
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We would call especial attention to the progress of parochial expendi- 
ture since the introduction of the new Poor Law :— 

“ From this statement it will be perceived, that the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor diminished gradually in the three years immediately 
succeeding the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and reached 
its lowest point in 1837; and that it has gone on regularly, though not 
considerably, increasing since that year: the expenditure for the years 
1837 and 1841 having been as follows :— 


Year. Expenditure. 
LEST nu bigieavsiowtae Ack) deere 


USE tga toles te ay OO co 
| Increase. . . 716,188 


“Tt should be observed, however, that in the expenditure for the 
years 1838 to 1841 is included a considerable sum for workhouse loans 
repaid, amounting to about 140,000/. per annum, whereas no such pay- 
ment is included in the expenditure for the years preceding 1838. 

‘<The expenditure for 1841, on the other hand, is considerably less than 
that for 1834, the year immediately preceding the passing of the Act :— 

Year. Expenditure. 


1834.50. “2 gee SO gel7 7250 
184) ye Geis he eee RY 


Diminution . . 1,556,326 

** With respect to the increase of expenditure which has occurred 
since 1837, we fear that it is partly attributable to an increasing laxity 
with respect to the relief of the able-bodied in some Unions, and to 
evasions of the prohibitory regulations of the Commissioners. On the 
other hand, it is to be borne in mind that several causes have conspired 
since 1837 to increase the amount and cost of relief, which suffice to 
explain a considerable portion of the increase which has occurred, with- 
out a recourse to the supposition that the administration of the law has 
materially altered its character. These causes are-— 

*¢ Ist. The increase of population which has taken place since 1837. 
The total population of England and Wales, according to the 
census of 1831, was 13,897,187 ; and according to the census 
of 1841 was 15,906,829; being an increase of 2,009,642, a 
considerable portion of which must have taken place between 
1837 and 1841. 

*¢ Qndly. The prices of provisions have risen considerably since 1837 ; 
and the prices of provisions have an important influence on the 
cost of relief, inasmuch as a large portion of it is given in kind, 
and that which is not given in kind is necessarily measured with 
reference to the prices of food. The average price of wheat in 
1837 was 52s. 6d. per quarter; and in 1841 it was 65s. 3d., 
being an increase of 12s. 9d. 

‘“* 3rdly. The latter cause, however, would not account for the increase 
of the expenditure of 1841] over 1840, inasmuch as the price of 
wheat was higher in the first than in the second of these years. 
The continued increase of the expenditure in 1841 is probably 
owing, in a great extent, to the manufacturing distress, which, 
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though it has been more aggravated in the last few months, had 
already begun to be felt severely before the end of the parochial 
year 1841. 
“It is further to be observed that, in instituting a comparison 
_ between the expenditure for 1841 and that for 1834, with refer- 
ence to the effects of the Poor Law Amendment Act, it is neces- 
sary, in order to estimate fairly the effects of that statute, to 
compare the expenditure of 1841, not with the expenditure of 
1834, but with the expenditure of 1841 as it would have been, 
with an increased population, high prices of food, and manufac- 
turing distress, if the Poor Law Amendment, Act had never been 
passed. 


“The following statement exhibits the total number of paupers who 
have received relief in 577 Unions in England and Wales, in and out of 
the workhouse, in the quarters ended Ladyday, 1840 and 1841.’’* 

‘* In the statement of expenditure for the relief of the poor, given 
above, we showed the amount of poor’s-rate /evied as well as expended ; 
and we inserted the amount of the county-rate, which is paid out of the 
poor’s-rate. The county-rate has increased from 705,711/., in 1835, to 
1,026,035/.,in 1841. The other principal local charge is the expen- 
diture upon roads, which (as appears from the annexed statement) has 
not been an increasing charge during the last few years.’ 


TasLe III.—Total Amount of Money expended in England and Wales by Turnpike 
Trusts during each of the following Years ended on the 31st of December. 

















Average 

Expenditure 
1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 of the 
Six Years. 
Ee ££. 26. 9 £. £. i, 

1,828,731* | 1,777,369+ | 1,780,349} | 1,780,857§ | 1,670,487|| | 1,666,1069 | 1,'750,650 
* Taken from Parliamentary Paper, No. 2, Session 1836. + Ditto No. 328, Session, 1837. 
t Ditto No. 529, Session 1838. § Ditto No. 447, Session 1839. 
|| Ditto No. 289, Session 1840. {| Ditto No. 421, Session 1841. 


TasLe IV.—Total Amount of Money expended in England and Wales in maintenance 
of Highways, during each of the following Years ended in March, 


Average 
Expenditure 
1812 1813 1814 1827 1837 1838 1839 of the 
Seven Years. 








aes | Rs | fp | aS | ST a 


£. £. £. £. £, £. £: £. 
1,345,674] 1,414,350) 1,454,503) 1,121,834) 1,113,435) 1,213,147} 1,267,848 1,275,827 








The following Tables describe the progress of assessment and ex- 
penditure in each county :-— 


* Eighth Annual. Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, page 10. + Ibid. p. 12. 
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COUNTIES. 





ENGLAND. 
Bedfordi i. 4le 2k 
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Totals of England. 


WALES. 


Anglesey . 
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Cardigan . an5 
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Denbigh . . 
Bilintiens 5 
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Radnor sa.ancaecn 


Totals of Wales . 


Totals of England 
and Wales . 
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Amount 
of Money 
levied by 

Assess- 
ment. 


83,018 
65,718 
320,211 


6,009,564 | 223,881 


ee 


19,864 
19,228 
93,221 
40,888 
28,703 
41,713 
24,184 
42,251 
16,807 
42,044 
29,758 
13,603 


342, 264 
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Tasis V.—Parochial Assessments and Expenditure in 


Received 
from all 
other 
Sources, 
in Aid of 
Poor 
Rate. 





£. 
841 
2,994 
7,686 
eco) 
6,075 
3,321 
1,884 
2,715 
4,100 
1,596 
3,005 
3,669 
5,232 
727 
1,427 
596 
6,955 
32,729 
2,293 
3,306 
34,523 
731 
5,038 
1,705 
2,145 
2,065 
2,626 
382 
1,592 
2,879 
2,937 
3,055 
4,780 
19,446 
4,695 
9,202 
1,235 
3,067 
2,926 
3,207 
2,560 
20 ,743 


143 
313 
209 
277 
181 
159 
283 
497 
124 
268 
379 
270 


3,103 


6,351,828 | 226,984 (6,578,812 


ey | ee 





Total 
Amount of 
Money 
Received 
for the 
Relief, &c., 
of the 
Poor. 


us. 
52,717 
95,103 
100,641 
92,029 
110,682 
107,268 
51,877 
83,909 
229 880) 
100,365 
96,000 
217,384 
188, 089 





93,565 
72,788 
33,035 
272,307 
461,746 
97,609 
143,819 
703,050 
39,918 
241,117 
104,515 
83,434 
85,570 
90 ,894 
9,496 


80,825 | 


202,448 
185,390 
130,875 
180,575 
283,043 
173,501 
180,637 
23, 864 
179,817 
98,211 
86, 225 
68,278 
340,954 





Amount 
of Money 
Expended 


in 
Relief, &e., 
of the 
Poor. 


£. 
41,063 
74,308 
74,007 
72, 158 
85,063 
36,867 
55,238 
195,402 
80,097 
66,639 
171,336 
130,321 
43,512 
61,250 
25,329 
208,786 
262,227 
70,423 
103, 894 
435,606 
24,819 
182,229 
86,148 
64,649 
57,721 
76,474 
7,453 
57,571 
157,022 
142,507 
95,242 
138 ,228 
199,477 
145,013 
102,828 
17,607 
133,573 
62,958 
68, 182 
58,308 
245,676 


6,233,445 ||4,494,929 


20,007 
19,541 
23,430 
41,165 
28,884 
41,872 
24,467 
42,748 
16,931 
42 ,312 
30,137 
13,873 


345,367 











17,268 
15,648 
17,856 
32,004 
20,893 
31,401 
19,980 
33,753 
15,005 
28, 365 
23,812 
10,015 





266, 000 





4,760,929 








Amount 
of Money 
Expended 

in Law 

Charges, 

(Parochial 
and 


— 


£&, 
72 
1,044 
489 
913 
1,320 
1,722 
340 
839 
3,516 
1,804 
912 
1,593 
2,384 
769 
465 
560 
2,021 
6,856 
1,330 
1,504 
5,322 
189 
1,326 
782 
1,015 
823 
809 
81 
741 
2,004 
1,421 
2,111 
784 
2,604 
2,003 
2,283 
561 
859 
1,963 
799 
1,203 
6,946 





67,082 


248 
121 
222 





2,860 


ee ee eee 


69,942 


Union.) |Vaccinators. 





| 








Payments under the Vac- 
cination Extension Act. 





Amount Outlay 
of for 
Fees Register 

Paid to and 
the Certificate 
Books, &c. 
£. £. 
ee 6 
460 22 
37 10 
253 20 
105 30 
302 37 
94 24 
228 14 
89 64 
142 3 
147 26 
71 35 
211 100 
300 ll 
124 17 
74 10 
514 54 
519 52 
172 23 
505 a 
364 163 
73 1 
100 35 
226 8 
72 17 
197 44 
90 10 
154 Se 
202 36 
235 56 
332 30 
910 32 
159 26 
451 o7 
260 36 
324 22 
68 2 
366 24 
239 66 
23 43 
64 18 
471 83 





9,727 1,446 


° 
° 


° 
° 
° 


Or 
or 
~ 


112 
‘13 
444 


10,171 


WHASW W' VGHMAE 


‘| 





1,493 





1843. ] 





Payments on Account of 


the Registration Act. 


Fees to 


Clergymen 


and 


Registrars, 


£, 
353 
498 
453 
614 
_ 1,215 
1,009 


| 
: 
7 
| 





46 ,788 


49 326 








Outlay for 


Register 


Office, Books 
and Forms, 


and other 


Incidental 


Expenses. 


——$—— a | | 


ava 


4,402 








Pauperism in England and Wales. 


Payments 
under the 
Parochial 


Assessments 


Act 


(for Surveys, 

Valuations, 
&c.), and 

Loans repaid 


under 
the same, 


£. 
297 
Gl 
680 
200 
216 
438 
109 
402 
735 
999 
284 
3,587 
1,390 
155 
804 
15 
3,647 
1,258 
421 
637 


3,232 


42,370 


787 


43,157 











each County, in the Year ended 25th March, 1841. 


Payments 
for or 


12,942 
8,765 
20.413 
95617 
1,050 
15,832 
25,801 
30, 046 
18,271 
26,861 
44,960 
16,378 
31,567 
3,929 
24,713 
93,992 
9,790 
6,190 
50,966 


974,905 


—_—_—O OO OOOO OO | ee eee 


1,167 
2,979 
2,767 
5,603 
4,079 
6,272 
3207 
5,413 
1,298 
10 ,887 
4,484 
2,978 


51,130 


— —______ 


1,026,035 














Money Total 
Expended} Parochial 
for all Rates, 

other &e., 
Purposes. | Expended. 
#. £, 

747 52,241 
2,456 91,052 
4,245 90,288 
4,719 87,390 
6,884 108 , 334 
5,938 105,815 
2,239 48,885 
4,687 79,261 
8,977 227,641 
3,045 95 , 347 
4,180 92,937 
6,768 217,147 
15,641 189,726 
1,322 52,461 
3,463 75,744 
660 31,820 
17,620 267 ,580 
48 ,219 457 ,800 
3,811 98,559 
5,192 139 ,&38 
170,590 719,420 
1,361 39,777 
13,565 231,180 
3,895 105,212 
3,560 79,031 
3,916 84,111 
2,845 90,655 
516 9,330 
4,169 80,301 
4,893 192,319 
5,488 183,437 
7,460 127 ,274 
6 234 176, 621 
31,947 284,399 
9,654 175,243 
50,176 190,979 
865 23 241 
6,282 168,131 
3,223 93,947 
3,851 83,743 
1,936 68,675 
26,670 338 ,435 
513,909 | 6,155,327 
1,034 19,93] 
690 19,727 
1,305 22,450 
1,638 40,127 
1,510 27,175 
1,731 39,954 
Eyl97 24,799 
1,949 42,272 
209 16,811 
1,122 40 ,949 
1,178 30 ,059 
25 13,591 
13,808 337 ,845 
527,717 | 6,493,172 








Medieal 
Relief. 


ES 
1,533 
3,285 
2,463 
2,607 
2,220 
1,°60 

922 
1,227 
5,564 
25921 
1,344 
8,747 
3,902 
1,810 
3,126 
1,062 
7,018 
G5 9LE 
2,296 
3,253 

13,354 
1,086 
6,122 
2,460 
ISL 
2,083 
2,622 

313 
2,721 
5,841 
6,366 
2,815 
5,352 


| 5,988 


5,576 
3,287 

553 
4,324 
3,042 
1,586 
1,436 
4,854 


“147,399 








261 
541 
559 
706 
692 
515 
4892 
843 

75 
772 
680 
199 





6,725 - 


154,054 
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Lunatics. 
Number] Amount 
Main- |Expended 
tained | in their 
in Mainte- 
Asylumsj nance, &c. 
£. ee 
59 962 
99 1,899 
45 827 
33 600 
126 1,420 
124 1,736 
67 856 
42 Sll 
215 3,598 
158 1,990 
116 1,661 
94. 1,803 
203 4,010 
35 620 
85 1,447 
Wi 376 
251 5,209 
537 7,565 
107 1,524 
106 2,386 
1,236 22,880 
42 (37 
246 2,418 
112 TROLS 
143 2,287 
118 2,665 
el ],414 
12 286 
104 1,839 
191 3,534. 
207 3,025 
190 2,359 
334 3,249 
307 7,922 
128 2,452 
114 2,620 
15} 316 
197 3,338 
131 2,283 
126 2,399 
69 1,107 
543 7,140 
7,201 119,599 
9 158 
2 2 
10 201 
8 64 
32 648 
) 14 
8 18] 
13 236 
a a 
80 1,551 
V7) soilll 121,150 
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Tasty VI1.—Comparative Statement of Expenditure for the Relief of the Poor, &c., 
















































































S =" 
io 2) . io.) e 
eS abe 
Expended for the Amount 2D Decrease, | 20 
Relief and Maintenance of of © = per Cent., in| (27 
the Poor, Decrease in Ss 1841, aS 
during the Years ended 1841, 52 compared | © # 
COUNTIES. 25th March compared with | Ay with a5 
$3 ag 
~~ oe 
Bg 26 
: 3 8 2 8 
1834 1840 1841 1834 1840 e 1834 | 1840 | 
ENGLAND. aon £. 250 Eee 6 £ 
Bedford.) 4% « 77,819 39,889 41,063 36 ,'756 oe 1,174 47 oe 3 
Berks ws ot. se oe 100,183 70,125 74,308 25,875 . 4,183 26 Ars 6 
Buekingham . . .| 124,200 | 72,367 | 74,007} 50,193 | .. 1,640 | 40 x 2 
Cambridge. . . . 96,497 75,745 72,158 24,339 3,587 Sis 25 5 AB 
@hesters) de vet ce de 92,640 75,895 77,698 14,942 oe 1,803 16 Bc 2 
Cornwall ay ese ike 93,037 77,633 85,063 7,974 ake 7,430 9 or 10 
Cumberland .. . 43 ,067 37,006 36,867 6,200 139 36 14 365 oe 
Derbys  & os, «He 72,721 53,635 55,238 17,483 35 1,603 24 5h 3 
WWEVOM fe: ree outs 210,825 194,361 195,402 15,423 aN 1,041 tf as 1 
Dorseth. ses Me 84,293 81,373 80,097 4,196 |1,276 os 5 2 ae 
IDEN eC A 79,399 67,331 66,639 12,760 692 AG 16 1 50 
Essex . . . . «| 239,946 | 165,340 | 171,356 68,590 | .. 6,016 | 29 As 4 
Gloucester. . . - 161,449 125 ,168 130,321 31,128 55 5,153 19 54 4 
Hferetord: ( ©... i 56,683 42,226 43,512 Lil 7Al we 1,286 23 oe 3 
PUCTCLORG ta eae ale 85,799 56,126 61,250 24,549 a6 5,124 29 ac 9 
Huntingdon .. . 35 ,844 25,123 25,329 10,515 re 206 29 ee st 
1 CS aie SRD Game Noite eget i 343,878 193,526 208,786 135 ,092 55 15,260 39 oe 8 
[ancaster jeu a. ibe 253 ,405 239,491 262,227 SeS2ot lls. Py Ss) 3* od 9 
Leicester By ie Wis 100,857 63,604 10,423 30,434 ate 6,819 30 o- 11 
(incon os. s bee 161,074 99,860 108,894 57,180 aie 4,034 35 ae 4 
Middlesex). 2... ||. 582,412 407,670 435,606 146,806 ete 27,936 25 oe th 
Monmouth. ~, .« % 27,626 21,897 24,819 2,807 5D 2,922 10 ore 13 
Norfolk ch meey axel SRS 306,787 181,058 182,229 124 ,558 5 sea 41 aia 1] 
Northampton. . . 140,179 83,171 86,148 54,031 se 2,977 39 a 4 
Northumberland. . 71,983 65,416 64,649 7,334 767 ae 10 1 sz 
Nottingham .. . 66,030 53,407 Oiigniee 8,309 ic 4,314 13 oe 8 
Oxfords emksr so ls) ike 30,616 74,585 76,474 14,142 ae 1,889 37 oe 3 
Rutland = ts Gsssuc: bee 9,008 7,246 7,453 1,555 oie 207 Vi oe = 
SalOpmeieks caer coiee 82,493 50.022 yaa | 24,922 te 2,549 30 oe 5 
Somerset ei ks “Aas 176 ,286 156,059 157,022 19,264 we 963 11 ste 1 
Southampton. . . 203, 466 141,694 142,507 60,959 aie 813 30 are 1 
Stafiord, |. °\° s M4. 920,512 92,835 95 , 242 95 270 4 bn. 2,407 | 21 fs 3 
Suro... feo oes se ies 245 ,509 141,536 138,228 107,281 {3,308 ae 44 2 a 
Surrey . Oy G0 261,501 169,952 199,477 62,024 AG 29,525 24 ae 17 
Sussex i. Ts. 5. 246,626 | 144,128 | 145,013 | 101,613 36 gs5 | 41 <j 1 
IWWiearWiGloo he cee be 158,159 109 ,522 102 ,828 55,331 16,694 ae 35 6 a 
* Westmoreland. . ., 22,283 16,532 17,607 4,676 ate Woes 21 te a. 
IVa een, Bosuate a coker. 173,925 133,468 133,573 40,352 ee 105 23 we A 
Worcester. .°. . 81,612 60,530 62,958 ROG6o4 41 Lad 2,428 | 25 ‘2 4 
York, East Riding . p Gus IED 67,093 68,182 22,929 ae 1,089 25 ae 2 
York, North Riding . 75,810 | 59,352 58,308 17,502 11,044 =a 23 2 Be 
York, West Riding . 251,821 oiled ee ed 245 ,676 6,145 oo 28,459 2 ee 13 
Totals of England e 16,029,371 4,315,214 {4,494,929 |1,534,442+ DOL ou 25 ars 4 
WALES. 
Anglesea . . . .» 15,542 16,511 17,268 WA XGad a 457 118 7a 5 
Brecknock. Ga) 4 18,974 15,085 15,648 3,326 as 563 18 aie oa 
Cardigan Sarees 18 ,625 18,532 17,856 769 | 676 ne 4 4 AG 
Carmarthen . . . 33 , 755 32,160 32,004 1,751 | 156 as 5 ns Sc 
Carnarvon. . .» « 20,136 21,327 20,893 WON ae4 26 4* 2 fe 
Denbigh Sera ene 33,136 30,735 31,401 1,735 ee 666 5 F 2 
Got ee jae Si aa (5 19 ,566 17,470 19,980 414*} 2,510 oe 14 
Glamorgan .. . 40,306 32,596 83,100 6,553 ae edoy 16 i. 4 
Merionethi,. 2%. > | pe 14,977 14,362 15,005 28%! 7 3. 643 as + 4 
Montyomery . . . 34,201 28,937 28,365 5,836 572 ae Ne 2 ac 
Pembroke... ||P. 25,593 24,183 | 23,812 1,781 | 371 vt 7 2 ey 
Radnor. oe See 13,072 9,853 10,015 3,057 o 162 23 ne 9 
Totals of Wales . 287,883 | 261,751 266,000 21, 883+ 4,249t 8 - 2 
¢ Plersons|] ascer) 
Pees Genglend 6,317,254 |4,576,965 [4,760,929 |1,556,325 183,964 25 Bo dots 4] 





* Increase. + Decrease, after deducting Increase. t Increase, after deducting Decrease. 
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in each County, during the Year ended 25th March, 1841, with the preceding Years. 





























































































































































































Eotal Papenditere for the! AS 3 Ratio of Expenditure per Head to Population. 
Poor, Law Charges, 2 ig Tees 
and other Purposes, sy £0 oa 
(exclusive of ee 2 1831 1841 a8 
Bee” | fe lee ae e 
5) pe ° ae 
Baroch el Assessments A a oe = ; ro % e z aes 
and Vaccination ag Hg 3 o> 5 iS oD 9 o aes 
Acts), during on Ro g ET--F x A Sc, ce 74 
the Years ended 25th ee o & L 2m mee pa ° So ek a a sc 
March ance a Sy = STSEWe o = Ta tb 3 9 * 
St my o § 3 ir 3 ae! s3% 
Ko Me's) nO BUowd 2 BuO HO & HO & 
m= | 60 S RR OW! S = we ON] B | org 
1834 1841 < = ou a Fa pu oa am 1A 
&. es Ee £. Ss. d. £: See Ge WSS i 
85,549 41,882 43,667 51 95,483, 81,016 |17 0 107,937 AV063"| 7 9 5 
115, 238 77,808 37,430 32 145,389, 115,070 115 10 160 , 226 WAS SUS a9 S| 6. 
139, 883 78,741 61,142 da 146,529, 137,356 |18 9 155,989 74,007 | 9 6|)9 8 
110,485 77,790 32 ,695 30 143,955! 98,522 |13 8 164,509 G28 VSG) Weaasley 
118,439 85,902 32 537 20 334,391], 103,572 | 6 2 395,300 US ORS TA Ope? 
109 133 92,723 16,410 15 300,938; 102,151 | 6 9 341,269 85,063 | 5 O}1 9 
50,513 39,446 11,067 22 169,681 46,167 | 5 5 Uaioe 36,660) 4° 2oj2t- 3 
90,702 60,764 29,938 33 237,170, 78,717 | 6 8 272 , 202 DO,co8 | 4 Fi 2 7 
236,384 207,895 28,489 12 494,478, 223,074|9 0 533,731} 195,402 | 7 4]1 8 
93,926 84,946 8,981 10 159, 252) 90,668 j11 5 174, 743 SOROS 22) as 
93,811 ves 22,080 24 253,910! 81,862] 6 5 324,277 66,639 | 4 Ti 2 4 
270,560 Maz Vel 90,843 34 SUi,007), 2720593 1174.2 344,995) (171,356) 9 15 | 7 3 
190,147 148 ,346 41,801 22 387,019; 168,288 | 8 8 431,307) 130,321 |6 1|]2 7 
64,409 45 ,603 18 ,806 29 111,211 62,622 |11 3 114,438 43,512 |7 713 8 
100,043 65,178 34,865 35 143, 341 94,336 {13 2 157,237 61,250 | 7 915 5 
40,958 | 26,459 14,409 | 35 53,192} 40,474 {15 3 58,699| 25,329!8 816 6 
406,961 228,427 178 ,534 44 479,155! 345,512 |14 5 548,161) 208,786 | 7 71610 
334,069 317,302 16,767 +) 1,336,854 293,226 14 5 667,064), "2625227 3) 2) 143 
118 , 420 79,564 42,858 36 197,003) 113,951 j11° 7 215,855 70,423 | 6 61 5 ¥ 
195,604 110,590 85,014 43 317,465, 174,055 |11 0 362,717) 103,894 15 915 3 
789 , 884 611,518 178,366 23 1,358,330, 681,567 |10 0 | 1,576,616] 435,606; 5 614 6 
33,039 26,369 6,670 20 98,130 26,618 | 5 5 134,349 24,819 | 3 8 1 9 
345 ,644 197,120 148 ,524 43 390,054, 299,358 115 4 412,621} 182,229} 81016 6 
156,613 90 ,825 65,788 42 179,336) 150,816 {16 10 199,061 86,148 |8 8]8 2 
83,410 69 224 14,186 V7 222,912 74,092 | 6 8 250, 268 64NCL95 1 oe | ag 
83,834 62,460 21,374 29 225,327 VERA TE A) 1 9283 249,773 Diek Wea ele MeO 
136 ,752 80 128 56,624 | 41 152,156) 130,043 |17 1 161,573, 76,474 |9 7/17 ¥ 
11,204 8,050 3,154 | 28 19,385 8,809 | 9 1 21,340 WAG S | oO) | cab oe 
93,842 62,481 31,361 33 222,938 87,11 | @ 10 239,014 Dig oul A OM oan) 
204,076 163,919 40,157 20 404,200) 178,048 | 8 10 436,002} 157,022 | 7 2/1 8 
232,263 149,416 82,847 36 314,280) 215,229 113 8 354,940} 142,507} 8 0/5 8 
148 , 235 104,813 43,422 29 410,512) 132,887 | 6 6 510,206 95,242 |3 9;2 9 
273,030 145 ,246 127,784 47 296,317) 270,651 j18 3 315,129) 138,228 |8 9/9 6 
341,384 234,028 107, 356 31 486,334) 265,389 }10 11 582,613; 199,477 | 610] 4 1 
285 ,436 156,670 128 , 766 45 272,340} 263,908 |19 5 299,770} 145,013 |9 8|9 9 
186,186 155,287 30,899 ef 336,610), “l6il 212 [9° 7 402,121} 102,828 |5 1]4 6 
24,830 19,033 5,797 23 55,041 26,586 | 9 8 56,469 IAGO) 62 Solesers 
193,400 140,714 52,686 27 240,156; 198,194 |16 6 260,007} 133,573 110 316 3 
95,982 68,144 27,838 29 211,365 83,513 |} 7 11 233,484 62,958 |} 5 512 6 
105, 241 72,832 32,409 31 204,253} 100,976 | 9 11 231,998 68,182 |5 10} 4 1 
86,713 61 ,447 25,266 29 190,756 83,931 | 8.10 204, 662 D8,008 Io) (8 123 +2 
304,932 | 279,292| 95,640] 8 976,350| 274,586 | 5 7 | 1,154,924) 245,676) 4 3/1 4 
17,181,165 |5,075,920 2,105,245 29 |13,091,005'6,509,466 | 9 11 |14,995,508 4,494,929 | 6 0] 311 
1 18,986 18,637 349 2 48 ,325 16,247 | 6 9 50,890 5268, | 6979 te 
21,350 16,497 4,853 23 47,763 18,542 |} 7 9 53,295 15,648 | 5 10} I V1 
21,218 19,459 1,759 8 64,780 W759 cho 5 68 , 380 Ti 85.6) 5:00 oP) Ome 
38 ,199 34,000 4,199 11 100,740 33,098 4.6 98 106,482 82,004 | 6 0]; 0 9 
23,652 22,789 863 4 66,448 21,205 | 6 5 81,068 20,893 |5 2)1 3 
38,557 33,315 5,242 14 83,629 35,126 | 8 5 89,291 31401) 2 On ees 
23,861 21,261 2,600 11 60,012 20,559 | 6 10 66,547 195,980) | 6 Onno 
46,473 36,059 10,414 22 126,612 $8,751 | 6 1 173,462 33, (05a. lL one 
16,575 15,323 1,252 8 35,315 14,865 | 8 5 39, 238 LD 005 1575 Sa i Om9 
37,678 29,735 7,943 Pa) 66,482 34,815 |10 6 69,220 29,500) 18 pon eal 
29 , 364 25,111 4,253 14 81,425 24,5952 | 6 0 88, 262 23), 8l25 95a onl On Ly 
14,141 10,482 3,659 26 24,651 Ps,o005 yO 25,186 LOS OLS eet 3. y 
330,054 | 282,668 47,386 | 14 806,182; 289,422] 7 2 911,321) 266,000} 5 10/1 4 
ained to halve been tra/velling during the night of the] 6th June, | 1841 4,896 
7,511,219 |5,358,588 |2,152,631 | 29 1|13,897,187/6,798,889 





9 9 |15,911,725)4,760,929| 6 013 9 
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Tasie VIJ.—A Return showing the Amount of Money expended for In-Maintenance and 
Out-relief in 577 Unions, during the year ended at Lady-day, 1841 ; and the number of 
In-door and Out-door Paupers relicved in the same during the Quarter ended Lady-day 
1841; together with the estimated Number of Paupers relieved in the Unions not in- 
cluded, and places not under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
































































































































































Expenditure in Relief, Number of Paupers relieved, | Proportion. 
Year ended Lady-day, 1841. Quarter ended Lady-day, 1841. A dite ae 
COUNTIES. Paupers 
Lope tn 
pu 
in-Main- Uae Total. In-door. | Out-door. Total. Lady-day. 
tenance. Relief. 1841, 
ENGLAND. ee eG. a5c 
Bedford ac ooo ee 8,386 23,933 32,319 2,207 OFF 1279 Vt 
Berks’... ve Sok an 18,719 49,210 67,929 3,968 14,504 18,472 11 
Buckingham . .. . 10,431 42,329 52,760 2,458 16, 166 18,624 14 
Cambridge, . . « « 32,122 44 ,538 56, 660 3,109 13,378 16,487 lk 
Chester 2s arose ae 9,964 50,085 59,149 2,028 19,201 Dl Pa) 7 
Cornwall See ae 8,959 38,613 47,572 2,389 19.916 92 ,305 7 
Cumberland)". 3... - 7,017 PPI Al) 99,737 1,809 97320 11,634 Fe 
DWerb Vamvereren te See as, 4,804 22,746 27,550 2,113 8,384 10,497 5 
Mevouwee a6. <<, Be w. 17,879 | 120,481 138,351 4,078 36,811 40 ,889 10 
PWOrseie his Meo wns 9,382 51,624 61,006 2,209 19), 194 21,333 14 
[Donny ae a es A AED 49,218 56, 390 1,454 17,592 19,046 7 
IBSEN eS 6) aa Aa oe 28 ,954 89,422 | 118,376 8,073 33,734 41,807 14 
Gloucester . . . . » 17,805 59,079 76,884 3,861 22,146 26,007 9 
Heretondoyes ove), Gsiuce 5,483 26,399 31,873 1,401 8,229 9,630 9 
TEV is is Bene 16,254 36, 122 52,376 SOG 13,584 Web ll 
Huntinedon i ie 0. | 2,9%4 16,783 19,767 762 5,059 5,821 12 
| SCS) 11 eu ae a 55,164 88,871 | 144,035 11,654 36,208 47,857 10 
Lancaster Pett Spit aa 25,625 89 984 114,909 6,150 54,549 60,699 9 
eicester ): «4 <. 6 os 10,365 45 ,4385 55,800 2,753 17,366 OO Zr 10 
Lincoln om be wen ve 16,034 62,162 78,196 3,183 16,507 19,690 6 
Middlesex rote a 109,741 90,196 | 199,937 18,032 55,783 Taos ll 
Monmouthte = 9. uc 3,807 17,618 21,420 812 6,353 7,165 7. 
Norfolk SMecsh Cssne. oie 21,747 100,263 | 122,010 5,662 27,372 33,034 10 
Northampton... . iss oo all 63,304 2,420 14,687 17,107 10 
Northumberland .» . . 7,671 50,984 58 ,655 1,399 16,891 18,290 rh, 
Nottingham a cas 10,389 39,599 49,988 2,376 14,659 17,035 7 
Oxford Sita cee axe 9,017 48,084 el Oh 2,400 13,960 16,360 12 
Rutland Sel Bote nse 1,114 4,858 5,972 231 1,348 1,579 7 
Salo pemeet- cen Peo ie ome: 9,055 25,784 34,839 27a 8,690 10,861 6 
Somerset >. < «. =. « 23083541 MOL oso a) 133.070 5,621 39,977 45 598 11 
Southampton. »« . . 23,630 70,065 93,695 4,807 23,031 27 ,838 11 
Staoncaeeee tem misao ane 185000 40,278 58,831 3,897 16,098 19,995 6 
Sulolleremets eter Wey cen te 18,469 83, 231 101,700 5,135 28,654 33,789 12 
Sumreyetdue oe eet 62,972 64,305 | 127,977 9,975 98 , 838 38,813 9 
SUSSEEET EG, @ 4 6 Tae 28,077 61,930 90 ,007 Oy, 23,340 99 257 14 
WitamwiGlietcc 4. us 6” os 10,003 Beta 47 77 2,148 12,348 14,496 8 
Westmoreland raed ete 3,567 10,947 14,514 680 4,432 5,112 9 
Wilts 6. Cena Somes 18,426 77,660 96 , 086 4,521 25 482 30,003 14 
Worcester ee tee be bate 11,826 47 ,495 58,821 2,459 17,288 19,747 7 
York, East Riding. . . 5,216 38,692 43,908 1,260 11,946 13,206 9 
York, North Riding . . 4,998 37,193 42,191 1,059 11,223 12,282 7 
York, West Riding . . 21,256 | 119,403 | 140,659 3,915 49,588 53,503 8 
Totals of England. . 726,096 |2,258,105 12,984,201 156,235 | 843,338 | 999,573 9 
WALES 
Anglesea .. . 2 © « am NOR ewAlL 12,321 a 4,641 4,641 1S 
Brecon . ye Moparts Te llae 12,952 14,129 255 3,823 4,078 8 
Cardigan Bee eee 261 17,526 17,787 80 5,984 6,064 9 
Carmarthen een a. 2,041 95,594 97 635 473 7,803 8,276 8 
Carnarvon. oe ee) «hls 24 21,864 21,888 34 7,987 8,021 ll 
Denbigh Fa ac <n NG 1,153 16,744 17,897 354 6,271 6,625 1] 
Elint Sieuec ace” eshee ae 405 18,385 18,790 306 5,310 5,616 10 
Glamorgan Lamar 3 2 ,656 26,581 29 ,237 498 8,140 8,638 6 
Merioneth . clare Set ae 15,432 15,432 77 5,761 5,838 14 
Montgomery . . © . 632 19,642 20,274 313 7,081 7,394 13 
Pembroke (252 0°.) ea72 16,566 18,038 403 5,523 5,926 8 
Wvadnor a) eles. eee eure 479 5,817 6,296 90 2,198 2,288 13 
Totals of Wales 10,300 | 209,424 | 219,724 | 2,883 J0sa22 73,405 9 
ree aad aud Wises 7 $| 736,396 [2,467,529 [8,203,925 159,118 | 913,860 {1,072,978 9 
Estimated Totals of Unions 
not included, and | 156,444 | 524,216 | 680,660 33,804 | 194,146 | 927,950 9 
places not united . . 
var re ae —. 892,840 |2,991,745 13,884,585 192,922 {1,108,006 |1,300,928 9 
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Pauperism m England and Wales. 


il 


The number who received relief out of doors during the quarter last 
mentioned, was therefore more than seven times that relieved in the 
workhouse; and the expenditure on out-door relief was more than three 
times that on in-door maintenance during the whole year terminating 


with that quarter. 


The following Tables ‘present an analysis of this vast 


mass of out-door pauperism, which, in the report of the Commissioners, 


scarcely attracts that attention which its importance seems to merit. 


This 


is perhaps in some measure owing to the form of the Tables, which is 
here simplified. 
Tasie VIII.—Comparative Statement of the Number of Able-bodied Paupers, who, with 
their Children under 16, have received Out-door Relief, from 578 Unions, on Account of 
being out of Work and other Causes, during the Quarters ended Lady-day, 1840, and 
Lady-day, 1841 ; 


distinguishing the Resident and Non- Resident. 





Class of 
Paupers. 





Married men 
and widowers 
having 
children. 


Married men 
and widowers 
without 
children, and 
single men 


Single women 
having an 
illegitimate 

child or 
children. 


Women, not 
having a child 
or children, 
whose 
husbands have 
deserted them. 


Other able- 
bodied women 
Cif any), 
not included 
below, 


Wives of 

married men 
above 

raentioned. 


3 
: 
| 
: 





Why Chargeable. 





On account of want of 


work . 

On account of insuffi- 
ciency of earnings. 

Other causes, not be- 
ing sickness, acci- 
dent, or infirmity. 

On account of want oft 
work , 

On account ae imautic 
ciency of earnings 

Other causes, not being 
sickuess, accident or 
infirmity 

On account of want ae 
work . . § 

On account of insuffi- 
ciency of earnings } 

Other causes, not being 
sickness, accident, BS 
infirmity ; 

On account of want, at 
work . 

On account of en 
ciency of earnings 

Other causes, not being 
sickness, accident, or 
infirmity 

On account of want ‘of 
work . 

On account of insuffi- ] 
ciency of earnings j§ 

Other causes, not being 


sickness, accident, or ; | 


infirmity . . 
On account of want of 
work , 

On account of insufi- 
ciency of earnings 
Otber causes not being 

sickness, accident, or 


infirmity . 
Grand Total, Adults | 
and Children. J 


Totals of the above 
six classes. .» 





| 





First Quarter of 1840. 





Resident. 
A. C. 
6,572 120,489 
6,730 {25,309 
1,657 | 5,141 
2,389 ie 

993 

641 ae 

781 871 
4,014 | 5,193 

552 762 
1,668 of) 
1,693 ore 

871 we 

454 601 

781 | 1,407 

817 | 1,455 
6,727 ae 
5,307 

996 ais 








43,646 |61,323 














Non-Resident. 


A. 


1,223 
1,186 


218 





258 
168 


248 


86 
465 


116 


239 
379 


128 


48 
84 


124 


951 
1,030 


145 


6,991 








9,892 |52,478 


First Quarter of 1841. 











Resident. Non-Resident. 

C. A. C. A. C. 
3,612 {11,394 134,824 980 | 3,099 
4,327 | 5,810 |23,405 | 1,421 | 5,204 
686 | 1,756 | 5,199 745 544 

Ai S40s nds Ala edhe pee 

as Polos 354 As 

eo 587 ee 138 ee 
113 652 777 85 107 
590 | 3,123 | 3,893 541 552 
162 376 438 109 133 

A 1,669 Be 231 as 

ae: 1,685 Pe 498 ne 

pfes 560 As 132 Be 
69 564 771 27 20 
170 658 $23 104 203 
156 569 | 1,150 389 109 

11,203 846 a 

te 5,233 1,325 Ae 

isis 119 ae 





en eee 


71,407 | 8,234 | 9,965 


ee eee s 


121,852 


142 ,084 


eect EE EE LL 


72 


Real Property, Population, and 


[February, 


Taste IX.—Comparative Statement of the Number of Widows, and Women whose Husbands 
have deserted them, or u:ho are Transported, having a Child or Children under 16 dependent 
on them, who have received Out-door Relief, in 578 Unions, during the Quarters ended 
Lady-day, 1840, and Lady-day, 1841; distinguishing the Resident and Non-Resident. 


















































First Quarter of 1840. First Quarter of 1841. 
Class of 
Paupers. Why, Chargeable. Resident. Non-Resident. Resident. | Non-Resident. 
A. C. A. C. A. C. A. C. 
On account of sick- 4 i . ‘ 
ness, accident, or if 2,639 | 5,254 486 | 1,06] | 2,659 | 5,782 547 | 1,256 
Widows firnalty 2... sae 
having achila 2| O0 account of want of} 1 ¢9g | 3,g42 | 315 | 834 | 1,976 | 4,787; 367 | 969 
or children. SAS ere 
ear dances ot 27,458 71,672 | 5,943 16,220 [27,401 |71,607 | 5,650 |15,748 
Othercauses . . 1,750 3,666 345 846 | 1,515 | 3,189 281 658 
On account of  sick- 
Wives (whose ness, accident, or in- 330 818 51 90 Bly 794 4] 95 
husbands HITMNIGY a te 
have deserted } | On account of want of O54 603 40 109 330 847 31 73 
them) having WOT 5 ss ie ) 
shildton, || ticnse ar eoruines ¢| 2-126 | 5.357 | 410 | 1,068 | 1,961 | 5,021 | 268] 684 
children. ciency of earnings 
Other causes aut ie 200 402 4] 89 196 519 39 88 
Wives,(whose (| On account of sick- ; 
husbands are ness, accident, or in- 170 456 16 21 235 554 19 43 
absent from (iWin 5G eG 
them from any }| On account of want of ) 125 397 ll 37 96 288 2] 60 
other cause WOTkK <i. a cestl 
serosa child || Bicney of covuiee ¢| W476 | 4,072 | 298) 670 | 1,496 | 3,987) 191} 853 
having a child ciency of earnings = 
or children. Other causes . . . 288 679 151 236 517 | 1,258 59 161 
ree clasces »” ¢ 38,504 97,218 | 8,037 [21,274 [38,609 98,633 | 7,514 }20,388 


three classes . 


a Se 


Grand Total, adults j 


andchildren . | 165 ,033 


165,234 





Taste X.—Comparative Statement of the Number of Aged and Infirm Out-door Paupers, 
partially or wholly Disabled, relieved in 578 Unions during the Quarters ended Lady-day, 
1840, and Lady-day, 1841, distinguishing the Resident and Non-Resident. 


First Quarter of 1840. 





Why Chargeable. Bosiient: 














Wholly unable to work . | 48,423 | 91,034 | 8,474 | 18,161 
Partially able to work. . | 24,922 | 56,720 | 4,122 | 11,023 


—-——— | —_ ——___. 


73,345 1147,754 
262,879 


Totals bss 2 5 
Grand Total . 


Non-Resident. 


Males. |Females| Males. |Females. 


12,596 | 29,184 





First Quarter of 1841]. 





Resident. Non-Resident. 





Females. 


Males. Males. |Females. 








50,468 | 93,054} 8,424 
26,251 | 57,624 | 3,784 


76,719 |150,678 | 12,208 | 28,811 
268,416 


18,123 
10,688 














It appears from a return to the House of Commons, dated on the Ist 
of March, 1842, that the debts by Unions then outstanding amount only 
to 192,817/. 11s. 43d., besides annuities to the amount of 3,292J. 1s. 3d. 


per annum, 
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The History of Savings Banks in the United Kingdom. By Joun 
Tipp Prart, Esq., the Barrister-at-Law appointed to certify the 
Rules of Savings’ Banks, &c. 


Unper the above title has been published a valuable compendium of 
the statistics of these institutions, from the date of their commencement 
on the 6th of August, 1817, to the 20th of November, 1841; and it 
will be found interesting to compare some of their results with the 
data contained in the preceding abstracts. Various attempts had been 
made to organize such institutions in the latter part of the last century, 
and the commencement of the present; the plan attained to some 
degree of perfection in 1810; and, previous to 1817, there were no 
fewer than 70 savings’ banks in England, 4 in Wales, and 4 in 
Ireland. But it was not until 1817 that any legislative provisions were 
made relating to these institutions; and from this period their com- 
mencement is therefore officially dated. They are still based upon 
their original voluntary principles; but by successive statutes their 
affairs have been subjected to various salutary regulations, among 
which is ‘one which compels the local trustees to invest the money of 
the depositors with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; or, m other words, through their agency to invest it in the 
public funds; from which, however, each depositor can withdraw his 
share by withdrawing it from his savings’ bank, at a very brief notice. 

On the 20th of November, 1841, there were 555 savings’ banks in 
the United Kingdom, with a capital of 24,474,689/., in 841,204 
accounts; and the value of government securities standing in the names 
of the Commissioners to answer this amount was 24,528,501. 17s. Td. 
Owing, however, to the more popular character of the private banks in 
Scotland, which are used by a lower class of depositors than those of 
England, and the peculiar circumstances of the people of Ireland, where 
the number of poor in a position to make public savings is necessarily 
limited, savings’ banks may be regarded as a peculiarly English insti- 
tution; and their operation will be best understood by restricting the 
consideration of it to the same population which is contemplated in the 
preceding paper. In Scotland, with a population of 2,628,957, the 
number of savings’ banks was only 28, with deposits amounting to 
608,509/., in 50,619 accounts; in Ireland, with about 8,000,000 
inhabitants, there were 76, with 2,302,302/., in 78,574 accounts ; 
showing a difference in the average sum in each account, (12/. in 
Scotland, and 29/. in Ireland), which clearly indicates their use by 
different classes in the two countries; classes which it is probable have 
no exact counterpart whatever in England and Wales, which contained 
jointly, with a population of 15,922,923, 451* savings’ banks, having 
21,563,878/., in 712,011 accounts; the average amount in each being, 
therefore, somewhat more than 30/. 

In England (including Guernsey and Jersey), with a population of 
15,071,602, there were, on the 20th November, 184], 428 Savings 
Banks, contaming :— 


* In these totals are included five banks in England which do not appear in 
the following Tables. 
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Depositors. 


384,634 
175,697 
76,498 
26,483 
14,849 
2,836 


680,997 
7,225 
7,569 





695,791 


Savings Banks. 


Deposits. 


not exceeding £20 each 
50 


29 
Je) 
9°? 


25) 
exceeding 


100 
150 
200 
200 


Individual Depositors 
Friendly Societies 
Charitable Societies 


Accounts. To 


8) 
De) 
ee) 
YY 
a9 


tal. 


Aggregate Amount. 


£2,,528,654 
5,438,897 
5,283, 164 
3,191,335 
2,533,055 
681, 028 
19,656,133 
967,414 
412,643 





. £21,036, 190 
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Average Amount, 
£6 
30 
69 
116 
170 
240 
28 
130 
54 


£30 


In Wales, with a population of 911,321, there were, on the 20th 
November, 1841, 23 Savings Banks, containing :— 

















Depositors. Deposits. Aggregate Amount. Average Amount. 
8,186 not exceeding £20 each veo £5645.183. 4. Ed, 
4,835 is DON 55 ‘ 149,576 . 30 
1,769 As OO: 24555 gost de 122,307 < 69 

545 aS TSO” 5 coe SPA 119 
236 ZOO ss, mal 40,062 . 161 

54 exceeding 6) 20055) ‘cucis oe eid2o883 6. 238 
15,625 Individual Depositors + 9) Oa, Oe 29 
419 Friendly Societies oo ee 62,525 149 
176 Charitable Societies . : 10,869 62 
6,1220 Accounts. Total. « £327 ,688 £32 


The friendly societies included in the above statements are those only 
having funds deposited in savings’ banks, exclusive of such as have 
funds deposited direct with the Commissioners, the number of which 
is 354, and the amount deposited 1,306,949/.: nearly all, if not all, 
the institutions making these separate deposits, belong to South 
Britain. | 

The annexed figures show a steady progress in the amount of deposits 
in the United Kingdom during the last five years of a commercial de- 
pression, which is here indicated, if at all, only by the somewhat slower 
increase of the deposits than of the number of depositors, as though the 
ability did not keep pace with the disposition to save. 


Number of Depositors and Amount of Deposits in the Savings’ Banks of the United Kingdom 
mm 1831, 1836, and 1841, with the per Centage of Increase in each period of five years. 





On 20th Nov., 1831. On 20th Nov., 1836. On 20th Noy., 184]. 












































Amount | J2°xease per ioadte Increase per nen 
—— Number | of Deposits, Number | of Deposits, eek Number | of Deposits, 
of Depo-} including of Depo- | ‘including —| of Depo- including 
sitors. Interest. | Depo-| Depo-| Sitors. Interest. Depo-| Depo-| Sitors. Interest. 
sitors.| sits, c sitors. | sits. 

4 yy £ £. 
ret ae ae 430,166 |13,739,907 | 36°6| 28°1/587,488 |17,705,228 | 40°3/ 29-8|824,162 [22,915,940 
Charitable In- ; - oT ‘ ‘ 5 pe 
stitutions» ¢| 20512] 177,336 [102-2] 86-0] 8,077 | 399,849 | 72.9 48-1) 8,78] 478,096 
Se saan: 4,655 | 678,334] 16-0] 71) 5,394] 796,142 | 53-2| 48°81 8,964 | 1,080,653 

Total . 597,959 |18,761,219 | 40-6] 30°4/841,204 24 474,689 


- 1437,333 [14,595,577 | 36°7) 28°5 
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Twelfth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Held at Manchester, June, 1842. 


Tur Twelfth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was held at Manchester during the week commencing on 
Wednesday the 22nd, and terminating on Wednesday the 29th day of 
June. 


The following is a list of the Officers and Committee of the Statistical 


Section :— 

President.—G. W. Wood, Esq., M.P. 

Vice-Presidenis.—Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., &c.; H. Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c.; Sir C. Lemon, Bart, F.R.S., &c.; G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

Secretaries.—Rev. R. Luney, M.A.; G. W. Ormerod, Esq.; W. C. Taylor, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Committee.—Marchese Torrigiani; Dr. Alison; His Excellency Edward Everett ; 
J. Robertson, Esq.; W. Felkin, Esq.; W. Langten, Esq.; P. M. James, Esq. ; 
J. Heywood, Esq.; R. H. Greg, Esq.; G. Webb Hall, Esq.; S. Turner, Esq. ; 
J. N. Walker, Esq.; H. J. Porter, Esq.; J. Shuttleworth, Esq.; H. Ashworth, 
Ksq.; E. Ashworth, Esq.; A. Watt, Esq.; H. Woolcombe, Esq.; D. Noble, Esq. 


The following papers were read before the Section :— 
Thursday, 23rd June. 


On the Advantages arising from Spade Husbandry and Agricultural Education. 
By Mrs. Davies Gilbert. (See Vol. V. p. 289.) 

On the Influence of the Factory System in the development of Pulmonary 
Consumption. By D. Noble, Esq. (See Vol. V. p. 274.) 


Friday, 24th June. 


On the Criminal Statistics of Lancashire. By Mr. Hopkins. (See Vol. V. p. 263.) 

On the Registers of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. By the Rev. R. Par- 
kinson, B.D. (See Vol. V. p. 256.) 

On Loan Funds in Ireland. By H. J. Porter, Esq. (See Vol. V. p. 282.) 


Saturday, 25th June. 


On the Vital Statistics of the Spinners and Piecers employed in the Fine Cotton 
Mills of Manchester. By John Shuttleworth, Esq. (See Vol. V. p. 268.) 

On ie Slee as Statistics of Manchester. By Sir Charles Shaw. (See Vol. V. 
p- 266. 

On the Comparative Statistics of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
the 16th, 17th, and 19th Centuries. By James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. (See 
Vol. V. p. 235.) 

Contributions to Academic Statistics, continued from 1839. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Powell, M.A., F.R.S. (See Vol. V. p. 235.) 

On the Monts de Piété in Ireland. By H. J. Porter, Esq. 


Monday, 2th June. 


On the Increase of Property in South Lancashire since the Revolution. By H. 
Ashworth, Esq. (See Vol. V. p. 245.) 

On the Statistics of French Commerce in 1840. By the Rev. H. L. Jones, M.A. 
(Presented in a printed form.) 

On Vital Statistics, with remarks on the influence which the Atmosphere exerts 
over the rate of Mortality. By Dr. Ashton. : 

On the Statistics of Plymouth. By H. Woolcombe, Esq. 

On the Industrial and Training School about to be erected in the neighbourhood 

of Manchester. By Ner Gardner, Esq. (See Vol. V. p. 280.) 


Tuesday, 28th June. 

Report of a Committee, consisting of Lieut.-Col. Sykes ; Viscount Sandon, M.P. ; 
G. R. Porter, Esq.; J. Heywood, Esq.; Dr. W. P. Alison; Dr. R. Cowan ; 
E. Chadwick, Esq.; and J. Co!quhoun, Esq. (under whose superintendence it 
has been prepared by Mr, Alexander Watt) on the Vital Statistics of five Large 
Towns in Scotland. (To be printed with the Transactions of the A ssociation. ) 
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On the differences of the Quality of the Milk of Cows for the different purposes 
of Milk and Cheese, numerically expressed. By G. Webb Hall, Esq. 

On the Destitution and Mortality of some of the great Towns of Scotland. By 
Dr. W. P. Alison. (See Vol. V. p. 289.) 7 

Report of the Statistical Society of Manchester, on the Vital Statistics of Man- 
chester. (Presented in a printed form.) 


It was resolved by the Council of the Association, on the recom- 
mendation of the Section, — 

That Col. Sykes, Viscount Sandon, Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr. J. Heywood, Dr. W. P. 
Alison, Mr. E. Chadwick, and Mr. G. W. Wood, be a Committee for continuing 
the Reports on Vital Statistics, with the sum of 150/. at their disposal for the 
purpose. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at Cork. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
First Ordinary Meeting, Monday 21st November, 1842. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 
John Hutchinson, Esq. John H. Elliott, Esq. 
W. M. Bush, Esq. M.D. William D. Oswald, Esq. 
G. S. Brent, Esq. George Moffatt, Esq. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq. Major Graham. 
Somerville Scott Alison, Esq. M.D. 
The following gentlemen were elected :-— 
Jenkins Jones, Esq. Thomas Took, jun. Esq. 
John Noble, Esq. Joseph Hansom, Esq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. 
A paper was read “ On the Moral and Physical Condition of the 
Working Classes in the Inner Ward of St. George’s Parish, Hanover 
Square, by C. R. Weld, Esq.”’ (see p. 17.) 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Monday, December 19th, 1842. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 
John Tottie, Esq. | Charles Gatliff, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 
John Hutchinson, Esq. John H. Elliott, Esq. 
W. M. Bush, Esq. M.D. William D. Oswald, Esq. 
G.S. Brent, Esq, George Moffatt, Esq. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq. Major Graham. 
Somerville Scott Alison, Esq. M.D. 
A paper was read by G. R. Porter, Esq., entitled “ An Examination 
of some Facts obtained at the recent Enumeration of the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain,”’ (see p. 1.) 








Third Ordinary Meeting, Monday, January 16th, 1843. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 

Charles Lyall, Esq. Frederick Lack, Esq. 

Benjamin Smith, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 

Charles Gatliff, Esq. | John Tottie, Esq. 

The Report of the Education Committee of the Statistical Society of 


London, on the Borough of Finsbury, was read by the Rev. E. W. 
Edgell, (see p. 28.) 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality of the Metropolis: showing the Number of Deaths from 
all Causes during the Summer and Autumn Quarters of 1842. 


















































gz | yceil oe Sap il BAe | se 
e¢ | 8aclae |es #2 \Eds\ ae )S2 
cone aa e go (208 Eo |< 
Mm. ~ ers oO mS OO w . iz 
DISEASES. Ags | soe |Fgg ia & DISEASES. Ags | slag) aes 
oft Sat vet Aes voit See oe? Sst2 
fad |2as|e<2 28° eae |ghe| #2 | 25° 
3 © 7) = on| Rom | = 
Bas | a6 | £88 | 358 Bae | $8 | £e8 | 858 
SimallePox + .. 2°. 6 377 126 424 104 || Pericarditis . ©. . . 6 5 a 8 
Measles; 4%, te) h 361 311 | 342} 3840 || Aneurism. . . FI 6 8 8 
Searlatinasy 5. < 4.0% 458 = ree 519 || Disease of Heart, &e. " 195 | 205] 934 | 968 
Hooping Cough. . 276 55 | 307 
Ben. | rete | 901 to) eee the aid 207 | 218 | 949] 983 
Thrush ° ° ° 110 lll 52 58 al Eo) emcees | eos | ERE | EEE 
Diarrhea. . SEO IDE hare 79 86 || Nephritis. . . cys 3 7 3 
Dysentery . <.. % 33 71 19 AS) NseW WR eek, wins. ke 2 2 2 1 
Wholeran silos foes) 27. eon 4 JE i Diabetes. 0%. fe |. 2 8 4 3 
Influenza. . . ‘ 8 13 15 V5) I Cystivisw., 9. os is 2 g 4 8 
Aisne... 5 1 2 3 Shilp Stoner ease Ge seus Te 8 9 4 4 
De mitient Fever. 6 5 5 3 || Stricture . 5 10 5 16 
1 38 32 60 











Erysipelas . . 


Syphilis . . 


Typhus'. . . . . | 456| 303| 439] 9355 |} Disease of Kidneys, xe. | -3 
: 8 4 ” 4 Diseases of the Kid- 55 ~9 53 95 





Hydrophobia E 1 Z. 2 | eiiaia Gita cae ace ee ee eee pera 
: ; = ——-|———_|| Childbed.. . .. . 69 65 99 107 
Bee ee iertoea +| 2422. | 228) | 2,468 | 2,036 |} Goreme ge S| Bl. Bl 8) 8 
come | ee | aeees|| Disease of Uterus, med: 30 19 28 31 





Mepwalitis . & 46% 146 170 135 145 a —— 
Ey drccephalus . . . 1-449°| “S02 | -401'| 365 SE oT aoa | Hensal 144 
Apoplexy. 5 ° ° ° 204 164 232 918 g ? Ei eeorecsoemes: | cement | pepeeemrereen | peoeIRE 
Peiralysis.i «  .. 42's | 256") “16E 1-202 |) 296" || Arthritis .)°. «6 1 | aay sé lea oven 
Gonvulsions «- . « -* 835 | 751 | 673 | 697 || Rheumatism. . . . 33 31 36 47 











oe ‘ Soe sete te F 2 ° : Disease of Juints, &c. . 36 36 34 33 
orea . ohne e j . | a 
JE deca ee oe rt 
Delirium Tremens . . 16 25 23 16) |) Garbuncle 2. 9% « « ate 2 1 ze 
Disease of Brain, &a. . 95 116 88 114 || Phlegmon ... . ] if 1 dec 
Diseases of the Brain, legs eS a ; : é 3 § : 
ae hae pea s i 1,955 | L944 | 1,823 | 1,812 Disease of the Skin, &e. pate 8 4 8 


; Diseases of the Skin 
: iL - ae oe Cellular Tissue, Ea se 12 18 15 15 





Laryngitis . 
Quinsey *. . 
Bronchitis 
Pleurisy . ... 


é a 64; 120) 212]| Inflammation . . .!| 115 67 | 126 tas 

c 14 a 20 20 || Hemorrhage. . . . 40 41 37 41 
Pneumonia . ae GS9s| S620 51133 VEZ97 Ne Dropsy: <6 “a - |. | ov) 4LL | 477) 430 
Hydrothorax. . . . 44 26 63 48 || Abscess . . .. . 49 32 49 27 
Asthma , ite ok) Is 115 82 | 343] 273 || Mortification. . . . 51 40 56 48 
Consumption. . . . {1,831 | 1,856 | 1,705 | 1,668 || Purpura . . . . « 4 4 2 4, 
Disease of Lungs, &c, . HONS 14355 169°] 205 |eSerotula 7. a. = fs 24 22 19 32 
Diseases of the Lungs @areinontat cy ne 91} 109 89} 115 


im ETI Oey Cd cient aee Soaks 95 icf 23 4 
and of the Organs of >|2,847 | 2,821 | 3,578 | 3,751 
Respiration . . \ Gout, race. “suniesrks 12 16 ll 22 



















































ee Atrophy é ce atte 85 170 61 92 
Teething. . . i O83) ole | 25) 7s Wi Debility .)) use ay oe 213 | 295] 232] 236 
Gastritis—Enteritis 326 | 410] 204] 200 || Malformations . . . 10 9 9 15 
Reritonitis: 6. . 15 12 14 25 || Sudden Deaths. . . 135 | 194; 185) 237 
Tabes Mesenterica, . 63 83 51 64 —— aes 
Dropsy, Cancer, and 

oe 2 Sage. PF ye 5 ; other Diseases of Unf 1,230 | 1,437 | 1,376 | 1,387 
Wieeration, . 4% . “. 15 22 18 18 certain Seat RE a 
Leriiay y io Asp b epee ss 22 ye 23 27 || Old Age or Natural Decay| 701 | 668} 898 | 894 
Colic, or Ileus , e A 91 35 93 36 TET BETS | qeacoeaes: | eR, 
Intussusception, . . 13 1 7 3 || Intemperance . . .« 9 6 a 8 
Stricture.) = «4 5 6 6 GoleStanviatiois wie cunt 3 3 7 5 
Hematemesis . . 5 6 4 5 || Violent Deaths. . .| 286] 288) 302) 307 
Disease of Stomach, &e. 61 4l 45 63 " wes vee 
Disease of Pancreas. Sc a 1 .» | Deaths by Violence ae 
Hepatitis, . . « « 15 14 14 14 |) vation,or Intemperance 298 | 297) 316 | 320 
Jaundice . ° . ° a a 95 99 ER EERE | eer a, | ERE 
Disease of Liver. ee 5 1 10 102 82 . ‘ 
ivedte of Spleen... 2 9 1 ] || Causes not specified . 73 40 | 109 56 
Diseases of the Stomach, a ae, 

Liver, and other Or- 987 {1,117 | 768 | 758 || Deaths from all Causes {11,021 {11,019 11,861 |11,631 


gans of Digestion. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the principal Districts (including 
nearly all the large Towns) of England and Wales; showing the average 
Quarterly Deaths and the Number of Deaths registered in the Summer Quarter 
ended the 30th day of September, 1842. 
























































90,6024 180k) O21 Rochdale |... 


° 60,577 | 332] 300 
PS UiGy ees Be . 


77,496 | 397] 436 


| wm} Osk wt o- 

agi) ae Seai|/ ae 

San /55 sag |= 5 
a7 £53 ABT 8a 
<5 ey | Gi as 
re Me E Bas | = sn 2 23 = 
DISTRICTS. ES g2g| a8 | DISTRICTS. S g2¢| 33% 
a 5.89 They a ~ 5.49 “tip Ba 
gd “egal eae g jaga| foe 
2 B85) 2b h 3 BSG) 28 
3 £2 he | eI 3 Bae ce ees 
2 os | sae B oP | see 
Ay ak q ale o oy <j a ras) 5) 

Metropolis. North Midland Counties. 
West Districts . . «0 | 8005705 ISGl2 IkG38s|iSlbeicester’ “n0 .) eeae- s 50,932 | 308} 331 
North Districts ee ok 365,660: | ISOsOn08hiiaiincolma > wenn. bene 36,110 158 163 
Central Districts . . . 373,806 (2,209 12,154 °)| Nottingham >... .° 3 53,080 | 3850 | 429 
East Districts . . . . | 392,496 \2,574 }2,540 || Basford . . . .. . 59,634 | 259 | 294 
South Districts. “.  . . 438,060 |2,640 |2,602 MD erby tees ats be dons) 3 35,015 197 193 
Total . . . {1,870,727 [11,021 }11019 || Worth Western Counties. 
‘ SE es CASE EER | mS Stockport ° . ° . . 85,672 516 461 
South Eastern Counties. Macclesfield) =... . & 56,018 | 297] 345 
Maidstomes.. . 5.) = & 32,310 | 149 |} 207 || Great Boughton (Chester) 49,085 | 259 | 227 
LBP KO yl a lh 46,7427) (240-) “310 -l|sElverpool)| 6 j.-- te +s 223,054 11,798 |1,956 
Isleoh Wight). jen. AQ547 | 169") 172 |. West Derby. a soa 88,652 | 461] 649 
Portsea Island. .. . 53,036 | 269 | 285 || Blackburn ..,... . .|, 75,091 | 380), 384 
Winchester and Hursley . 23,044 lll 1498 \ereston. | 6.6 os 77,189 | 409 | 482 
Windsor be esa hes g 


South Midland Counttes. Bolton ais 4 97,519 | 561] 548 
St. Alban’s 64s sus a | 27,081 | ood Veee4 | Wigau 5. 5 4. . 2 | 166303827" sue]! cake 
Wycombe eae eee 34,150 167 146 Prescottren, poms bea cee 43,739 | ° Pat 219 
Oxiordie. ae va Hetie ts 19,701 95 Ole | M@horlions aiecane) Beas. ee 93,736 | 465 | 679 
Northampton A eee 28,103 155 165 Manchester. << ' « < 192,408 }1,423 |1,614 
Beco ote SIC Oa eLO aM eS aktonds maeicm: Obomns fe 70,228 | 500 | 523 
Cambridge sf.) 5° 4 24,453 | 189] 113 |} Ashton and Oldham . .| 173,964 [| 996 {1,053 


Yorkshire. 





Fiastern Counties. 


7) -i| Huddersfield . §. . <% 107,140 | 465 | 444 
SSGriivblalitax. 9.4 = 1646 109,175 | 470} 488 
199! |iBradfoxds: (sys hea. fe LSQGA WN Uog moo 
Pi, aC COSta ye) sale hee pee res 168,667 {1,019 {1,133 
EWU ee ts. Peo ce bog cs cds 41,130 | 288} 9270 
HOD EleOUK +: bcs) sje Bs ale ts 47,779 | 240 | 255 


172 Northern Counties. 

999° || (Sunderland = 5 9s. % 565226 | 8080] ool 
2495 "Gateshead! cei fem os 38,747 | 294] 251 
988 || Tynemouth. . -.. . 55,625 | 280] 360 
283 || Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 71,850 } 494} 447 
Sonn lCarlislowser el bo be uee 36,084 | 157] 181 
Cockermouth) 3. ©. . I. 35,676 } 154} 143 
Wsendallas ts fps. see 34,694 | 156 185 


Tpswiehice 1-5 tek, B 25,254 | 137 
INomwaCH @ suas Lemus 61,846 | 357 
NWiarmouti! . 5 «~~ fe 24,031 lll 


South Western Counties. 
MeviZesic Pe Yin ae, te 2230 98 
Dorchester and Cerne. . 23 ,380 84 
ev etuere Pigs (slckew dus fe Sloss) fe 
SUSMMMOMEAS se te ie fe 47,105 196 
EAT OU Cg Go 5 36,527 165 
IRVEKOUAO Nc 28° iG, Ql eneS 48,062 } 201 
IPeNNO NS BR 8G 50,100 199 
Bathiga 1cs-et... frost.’ fc 69,232 | 379 


Western Counties. 

Bristolo et ou ve hen ke fs 64,298 | 427 
COMO Be ee a QE hs 66,233 | 311 
Stroud! cn bisa eee eke 38,920 157 

aes 40,221 180 
33,646 | 156 
Shrewsbury. 21,529 | 116 
Worcester . . Seas 20,130 160 
Kidderminster. . . . 29,408 109 
Dudley ce bepress gael Be 86,028 | 421 


4 Lad 
ee Monmouth and Wales. 

138 || Abergavenny . .. . 50,834 | 261] 354 
LOVE WEOntypool| fe) | ben os 25,037 | 118} 132 
201 || Merthyr Tydvil. . . . 52,864 | 288 | 261 
130 || Newtown and Llanidlces. 25,958 | 123 79 
JOON lWirexbamt: |c0 ec pelums 6 39,542 | 190}; 167 
72 eoliwelllis kame beans 40,787 | 167 143 
bOS- ||. Anglesey) 4 » . s » | @8.067 (i200 (1) 


Cheltenham 
Hereford 





et © «© 
° 
° 











Weallsalikt.: Pglicntnitewren 46 34,274 ae 243 — 
Wolverhampton & Seisdon 80,722.| 42 508 Total—exclusive of the ‘ 

Wolstanton and Burslem. 32,669 | 173 | 210 Metropolis . . } 4,663,808 |25,574 /28,050 
Birmingham A . Py ° 138, 187 869 905 CSR caer | SOREN | cece 
stout, 5 4, Re 50,923 | 2738 | 285 hat, ak 

Coventry |. . |. ek 3i'u9s | 168 | 204 Grand Total . . . |6,534,535 |36,595 |39,069 


@olehester!.0 4. ses 2) ke 17,790 | 109 QonmShemeldy 1 Siok Oak fe 85,076 | 538] 501 
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THE METROPOLIS. 


Superintendent Registrars’ Districts which are assumed to comprise the 
Metropolis for the Purposes of the preceding Abstract. 





; Annual 
Area in Population, R Bin of 

Superintendent Registrars’ Districts. Square 1841. Deaths. | Mortalit 
Miles. ene 

per Cent. 











West Hanover Square — West- 
Districts.) minster — St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields—St. James . 


Kensington — St. George, 
17°2 300,705 | 6,599 | 2-202 


North (St. Mary-le-bone—St. Pan- : : 
Districts { OA ate Taciney bin Spe 6Gly | 2,26) ) 28267 
St. Giles and St. George— 
Goutal Strand —Holborn—Clerk- 
Districts. ¢2well — St. Luke — East 2°8 373,806 | 9,333 | °2°505 
‘| London—West London— 
City of London . . . 
Shoreditch— Bethnal oe 
East — Whitechapel — St. ; e 
oe George-inthe-Hast—Step-| oe OE a ell 
ney—Poplar . . .« . 
St. Saviour — St. Olave — 
Bermondsey—St. George, 
nae Southwark--Newington.$| 23-9 | 438,060 | 11,087 | 2-839 
‘| Lambeth — Camberwell — 
Rotherhithe—Greenwich 


a | re pe ee | 


Metropolis . . . . « 70 {1,870,727 | 45,284 | 2-429 





The 33 districts herein mentioned include the city of London within and without 
the walls ; the city and liberties of Westminster ; the owt parishes within the bills 
of mortality; and the parishes of St. Mary-le-bone; St. Pancras; Kensington ; 
Fulham; Hammersmith; St. Luke, Chelsea; Paddington; St. Mary, Stoke 
Newington; St. Leonard, Bromiley; St. Mary-le-Bow; Camberwell; Greenwich ; 
St. Nicholas and St. Paul, Deptford, and Woolwich. The population, as enume- 
rated in 1831, was 1,594,890; and in June, 1841, 1,870,727. 


THE COUNTRY. 


The deaths registered in the 114 districts within the three first quarters of the past year 
amounted to 44,479, 38,190, and 39,069; the number having been 879 more in the summer than in 
the spring quarter. 

The average numberof deaths registered in the four preceding summers was 36,595; but as the 
population increases in the town districts about 1°74 annually, the average applicable to the 
summer of 1842 is 38,208—less by 861 than the deaths which were actually recorded. 

The mortality was 2 per cent. greater than the summer average ; which is at the rate of 23 deaths 
annually in a population of 1,000. In the previous summer quarter, ending September 30th, the 
mortality was at the rate of 23:4 annually in a populationof 1,000; namely, 23°0inthe metropolitan 
districts, and 23°6 in the provincial towns. 

Where there was an increase, the registrars referred it to Scarlatina and Bowel Complaints 
comprising Diarrhea and Cholera, which were more prevalent than usual in the season, though 
in amild form. The mortality, if the increase of population be taken into account, was below 
the average in the metropolis; yet 477 deaths from Diarrhea, 71 from Dysentery, and 101 from 
Choleraoccurred, Hight persons died of Diabetes in the metropolis; the average is 2. 

The temperature at the Royal Society’s apartments rose to 87]°0-—the mean temperature was 649, 
1° or 2° above the average. The dew-point was also 29 above the average; and though 9 inches 
of rain (nearly 4 more than usual) fell on 47 days, the dryness was a little greater than the average 
of preceding years. 

Some of the districts in which the number of deaths was greater than the average of the summer 
quarter in the same districts were, Maidstone, Brighton, Winchester, Ipswich, Yarmouth, PLymouraz, 
Redruth, Penzance, Clifton, Cheltenham, Hereford, Kidderminster, Dudley, Walsall, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Wolstanton and Burslem, Nottingham, Basford, Macclesfield, Liverpool, West Derby, Preston, 
Chorlton, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Tynemouth. 

Some of the districts in which the number of deaths was less than the average of the summer 
quarter in the same districts: —Wycombe, Bedford, Cambridge, Colchester, Exeter, Stroud, Stock- 
port, Great Boughton (Chester), Rochdale, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Cockermouth, Merthyr Ty dvil, Newtown, Wrexham, Holywell, Anglesey, 
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Average vee ot the Articles of Provision and Fuel supphed to the Workhouses of the following 


Registrar-General: dnring the 








Average 








x Meat— 
Weekly Cost Seconds | Wheaten Beef Salt 
eS: pen eee Flour. Bread. aud Butter. Cheese) Se 
door Paupers. Matton 
Metropolis. _ ~ 
East London». .{ Food . 2/11 2/6 /6 [5 [7 a= 3/6 
Clothes /32 | per stone.| per41bs.| per lb. per lb. per ewt. 
3/24 
Holborn . . » «| Food . 2/3% — /6 [5 [6% [4% 3/2 
Clothes {1% per 4lbs. | per Ib. per lb. perlb. | per cwt. 
2/54 
South-Eastern 
Counties. 
Maidstone . . . {| Food . 2/94 2/44 /64 per [4% [63 [4% 4/6 
Clothes /34 |perstone.| 4 lbs. per Ib. per lb. perlb. | per sack, 
| ES or 3 
3/1 bushels. 
fn) 
Portsea Island . .| Food . 2/8% 2/5 /64 [6% [7 [3 3/10 
Clothes /4% |per stone. | per 4 lbs. | per lb. per lb. per lb. per cwt. 
3/14 
Cais an) 
South-Midland 
Counties. 
Northampton . . | Food . 2/11 2/4 [7 [5 & [44 /10 [63 = 
Clothes /7 |perstone. | per 4lbs.| per Ib. per lb. per lb. 
3/6 
ba 
Cambridge . Food . 2/5% 2/3 [5% [54 /104 [6 6/ 
Clothes /53 |per stone. | per 4 lbs. | per Ib. per lb. perlb. | per sack. 
2/11 | 
| 
Eastern-Counties. 
Ipswich. . « «| Food . 2/74 2/34 /64 Beef, /5} 1/4 [7 5/6 
Clothes /24 {per stone. | per 4 lbs. | per lb. per lb. | perlb. | per sack. 
— Mutton, 
2/92 /6 per lb. 
Esa 
South-Western 
Counties. 
Devizes. . . «| Food . 2/4 2/3 /64 /44 _ /4 5/3 
| Clothes /52 | per stone.) per 41bs. per lb. per lb. | per a 
2/94 
bd 
Penzance . . «. {| Food . 2/23} 2/3 /64 Beef /5 /10 ia 3/44 
Clothes /34 | per stone. | per 4 lbs. | Pork /44 | per lb. per ewt. 
— . Mutton /5% 
2/54 per lb. 
aa 
Baths) sceii iis | Boods) 2/49 2/34 /6% [53 [93 44 6 
Clothes /2% |per stone. | per 41bs.| per Ib. per lb, le Ib. |per aa 
2/74 
SR 1 
Western Counties. 
Stroud . . . «+ | Food , 2/13 13/ [7 [63 Whey /9+ 4 w14 
Clothes /1% |perbushel.| per 4 1bs. | per lb. Lit oe lb. alae 
2/34 
oo a 
Wolverhampton . . | Food . 2/74 2/7 [7 [54 10 6 8/3 
Clothes /8% jper stone. | per 4 lbs.] per Ib. mt Ib. e Ib. | per ie 
3/44 


1843. | 


Unions, contained in the principal Div 


Miscellaneous. 


Quarter ended at Michaelmas, 1842, 









7] 
per bushel. 


7! 
per bushel, 


8] 
per bushel. 


[4 
per quart. 


6/ 
per bushel. 


26/ 
per sack. 


30/ 
per sack, 


6/3 
per bushel. 


6/3 
per bushel. 


Oatmeal. 


ee 


13/ 
per cwt. 


13/ 
per cwt. 


[6 
per lb. 


15/ 
per cwt. 


18/ 
per cwt. 


/2 
per lb. 


21/ 
per cwt, 


23/6 
per cwt. 


16/ 


per cwt. 


19/6 
per cwt. 


18/ 


per cwt. 


18/ 
per cwt. 


Candles. 


B/td 


per 
dozen lbs. 


5/9 
per dozen 


lbs. 


5/8 
per dozen 
lbs. 


5/9 
per dozen 
lbs. 


6/ 
per dozen 
lbs. 


6/ 
per dozen 
lbs. 


5/6 
per dozen 
lbs. 


6/ 
per dozen 
lbs. 


a 
per dozen 
lbs. 


6/ 
per dozen 
lbs. 


6/ 


iper dozen 


lbs. 


6] 
per dozen 
lbs. 








Yellow 
Soap. 


[43 
per lb. 


/4% 
per Ib. 


[5 
per lb. 


[5 
per lb. 


[54 
per lb. 


/6 
per Ib. 


/44 
per lb. 


[5 
per lb. 


[54 
per lb. 


/44 
per lb. 


[4% 


per lb. 


| 52 
per lb. 


Coals. 


17/3 
per ton. 


16/1 
per ton. 


25/5 


per ton. 


18/6 
per ton. 


15/ 


per ton. 


26/ 
per ton. 


20/ 
per ton. 


18/9 
per ton. 


15/5 
per ton. 


14/6 
per ton. 


15/11 
per ton. 


7/9 
and 
4/6 

per ton. 


Tea. 


4/14 
per lb. 


3/11 
per lb. 


3/8 
per lb. 


4/4 
per lb. 


4/6 
per Ib. 


4/8 
per lb. 


4/6 
per lb. 


4/3 
per lb. 


4] 
per Ib. 


Sugar. 


[Gx 
per lb. 


[6 


per lb, 


[5% 
per lb. 


[7 
per lb. 


/6 


per lb. 


7/4 
per lb. 


/7 
per lb. 


/64 
per lb. 


[7 
per lb. 
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rsions of England and Wales marked out by the 





Milk. |Miscellaneous. 

[" _ 
per gallon, 
Skimmed, —_ 

/\t 
per quart. 

[2 = 
per quart. 

[2% a 
per quart. 

— Bacon, 

[54 per 1b. 

/2 Fish, various, 

per quart. 
per cwt. 
— Rice, 
9/6 per ewt, 
a Bacon 
[6 
per lb. 
Skimmed — 
1 


per quart. 
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Average Prices of the Articles of Provision and Fuel supplied 





Average 


Meat— 
Weekly Cost Seconds | Wheaten Beef Salt 
UNIONS. se peor Flour. Bread, and Butter, Cheese. | Potatoes. 
= Mutton. 


door Paupers. 


ee ee 


North-Midland 


5 Ce ee ee 










































Counties. 
Derby. =. <.\ « «| Food ..41/102 2/3 [6% /6 1/ {6 4 
Clothes / 1% | per stone. | per 4lbs.} per lb. per lb. per lb. per cwt, 
[0% 
a ) 
North-Western 
Counties, 
Macclesfield, . .| Food . 2/04 40/3 ees /44 = /6 6/8 
Clothes /34 | per load. per lb. per lb. | per load. 
2/4 
a 
Boltou . | & -s«lgood 291/94 40] [64 143 [8 164 8/3 
Clothes 1/14 | per load. | per 4 1bs.| per Ib. per lb. per lb. | per load. 
2/44 
Sra. 
Prescott . . + » | Food . 2/54 — Made in |} /3% & /5 19 [5% Mi2 4 
Clothes /7 the houses.| per lb. per lb. perlb. | per bushel 
— of 90 Ibs. 
3/04 
SES 
Yorkshire. 
Sheffield . . + | Food . 2/53 2/04 [92 [4% _ [7 6/4 
Clothes /10 |per stone. | per 4 lbs. | per Ib. per lb. | per load. 
3/34 
Spry 
Halifax . » » +» | Food . 1/113} No Con- [6% [6 [10 [7 7/3 
Clothes /4+ tract. |per4lbs. | per ib. per lb. per lb. | per load. 
2/4 
woe 
Sculcoats, near Hull | Food . 2/74 _ /6 [4% 1/1 — 2/7 
Clothes /104 per4l1bs.| perlb.. | per lb. per cwt. 
— 6 
3/6 per peck. 
Ca) 
Northern Counties. 
Gateshead, Newcastle; Food . 2/43 2/42 [64 Beef 1} /8 3/1 
Clothes /4 j|per stone. | per 4 lbs. /6 per Ib. per Ib. per cwt. 
— per lb 
2/84 
oo 
Kendal . <- . «1 Food . 2/0% 2/4 _ /4% /llg [64 2/8 


Clothes /34 | per stone. per lb. per lb. per lb. per cwt, 





2/4 
SSG 
Monmouth and Wales. 
Pembroke . . .| Food . 1/9 2/6 16 [4% fll [4 2/6 
Clothes /]4 | per stone.| per4 bs. | per lb. per lb. per lb. per cwt. 
1/104 
ETO 
St. Asaph . . .{| Food . 2/6 2/8 Brown /6 [6 /10 /6 2/6 
Clothes /34 | perstone. | per 4 lbs. | per lb. per lb. per lb. per cwt. 


— White /7 
2/93 per 4 lbs. 
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to the Workhouses, of the following Unions, &e.—continued. 
SS SY meinen eit 


Yellow 








Peas. Oatmeal. | Candles, Soap Coals. Tea. Sugar. Milk. | Miscellaneous, 
23 / 13/4 6/ [5 10/6, 8/6, 4/6 [7 _ Rice, 20] 
per cwt. | percwt. |perdoz.lbs.} per lb. and 5/9 per lb. per Jb. per cwt. 
per ton. 
/3 _ 6/6 [54 10/10 = a = fs 
per quart. perdoz.lbs.| perdb. per ton. 
[2% 29/ 5/6 [4% 6/8 _ — [i Treacle, 
per quart | per load. |perdoz.lbs.| per Jb. per ton. per quart.| /34 per lb. 
5] 24] 5/6 /44 7/6 _ — Butter- Bacon. 
per busheljper load of} per dozen} perlb. | per ton. milk, /6 per Ib. 
of 60 Ibs. | 240 Ibs, Ibs. /2 per gall. 
Sweet milk 
/2 per qt. 
[33 1/13 6/ [54 8/1 Coffee, 2/ [7k |74 Malt, 56/per qr. 
per quart. | per peck. |perdoz.lbs.|' per lb. | per ton. per lb. per lb. {per gallon.| Hops,1/7per Ib. 
Tobacco, 
4/10 per lb. 
Yeast, 
/2% per Ib. 
. Rice, 3/ per st. 
5/6 32] 6/6 /5 8] 4/8 7, {2 —_ 


per bushel.| per load. jperdoz.lbs.|_ per Ib. per ton. per 1b. per lb. | per quart. 


—_ 17/2 6/ = a = ae jl ao 
per cwt. |per doz.lbs. per quart. 
7] 14] 6/6 [54 5/8 5| [7 /9 ae ' 


per bushel.} per cwt. jperdozJjbs.| perlb. | per ton. per lb. per lb. {per gallon. 


_— 15/ 6/9 [5 17/4 4/92 [73 [33 i_ 
per cwt, |perdoz.lbs.| per lb. per ton. | per lb. perlb. {per gallon. 
Coffee, 
2/ 
per lb. 
[2% /24 6/9 /54 16/8 4/7 I7 [i ~ 


per quart.| perlb. jper doz.lbs. per lb. per ton. per 1b. per lb. | per quart. 


-- 15/10 6/9 [5 _ 4/6 7 jl _ 
per cwt. |perdoz.lbs.; per Ib. per lb, perlb. | per quart, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES. 


The following Table of the climatic influences on health and life in 
London, during the summer and winter quarters of the ten years ended 
with 1840, has been adopted by the Registrar-General, and is here 
subjoined for the purpose of comparison with the succeeding table for 
the summer quarter of 1842; being the quarter for which a complete 
statement of metropolitan and provincial mortality appears at p. 77-8. 

These meteorological Tables are derived from observations by Mr. 
Roberton at the apartments of the Royal Society. The “ Highest” and 
“‘ Lowest” temperatures are the highest and lowest during each week. 
The “ Daily Mean” is deduced from the highest and lowest of each day. 
The “ Dryness” is the difference in degrees between the wet and dry 


bulbs of the thermometer. 
the temperature. 


The height of the barometer is corrected for 


I. Meteorological Table for the Summer and Autumn Months of the Ten 
Years 1831-40. 






























































ee Sears er 
2. [PEPE ae Bhatia dap tote 
—~ ae ae em eee 
= < BD fo) Z, A | m 
Mean height of barometer in inches}29 + 902)/29° 872/29 + 813/29+877)29* 726/29: 901|29+856 
Self-registering thermometer :— 
Higeee?.. .) . 4 | 80-7, 84-4 Pe-3| Fieo| Gilead! S+8| heey 
Lowest. . 3 a 46-2} 45:4) 40°7| 30-0! 28-0) 21-0 11°4 
Mean of daily maxima. . 72°3| 70°9| 64°11) 56°9| 48-6) 44°4]| 56°36 
Mean of daily minima. A 56°8 56°7| 51°7 46°9 40°4| 37°7|| 45:17 
Mean temperature . 2 | 64*6; -63°8) 57°9) 51*9) 44+5)- 41-0) 50°76 
Oo {@) ie) oO oO Oo (e) 
Dew point (mean). . ; 57°3| 58°0| 53°6| 48-6) 41-5) 38°2]| 45-86 
Difference between wet and dry ‘ : ’ ‘ , f 
bulb (4 years, 1837-40) mean i ed eee a oe is oe 
Rain in inches . . | 1932} 1-519] 1-872] 1-799] 1-789] 1-043/|16-87 
Number of days in thickest fell 10°2 923) i Qer Le 2a 8°7 119 











II. A Meteorological Table of the Summer Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1842. 
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Ten Summers, Summer, 
1831-40. 1842. 

Mean height of barometer in inches ; 29° 862 29> 876 
Highest . . a 86°7 87+0 
- aout, | Lowest oDhue ae fier 40°7 44-4 
Palen ae Mean of daily maxima , 69-1 G17, 
saiarancd oui, Mean of daily mimima 55°1 56°6 
Mean temperature : 62°1 64°] 

Dew point (mean) . 56°3 py eae 58°3 oe 

Difference between wet and dry bulb of the ther- 6 

mometer (mean) . : ak : i 


Rain in inches ¢ 
Number of days in which rain fell 


e 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th January, 1842 and 1843, showing the 
Increase and Decrease thereof.—( Continued from Vol. V. p. 313.) 




















Quarters ended 5th Jan. 


































































































Description. 
1842 1843 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £ £. Ls 
Customs 4,795,274 | 4,214,089 581,185 
OS Cie ton en 3,739,270 | 3,022,008 717,262 
Stamps. 2a. L5618 547 1,561,754 fe 56,763 
Taxes . tec ee 1,910,010 1,886,163 eke 23,847 
Property Tax. ... . +4 257,212 | 257,212 ee 
Post-Office e . e e 127 ,000 141 , 000 14,000 ee 
Crown Lands. . .. » 49 ,000 40,000 ee 9,000 
Miscellaneous. , 15 ,052 21,537 6,485 ao 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 12,254,123 | 11,143,763 | 277,697 |1,388,057 
Imprest and other Monies 26,187 107,097 89, 910 : 
Repayments of Advances. 145,859 235 , 247 89, 388 
Total Income 12,426,169 | 11,486,107 | 447,995 |1,388,057 
The Amount applied to the | a: 
Consolidated Fund, ex-}| 8,787,558 | 6,860,054 |Vecuct Im) 
clusive of Advances a 4 
Ditto applied as Advances 20,000 : Ween 
eae 3,618,611 | 4,626,053 |the Quarter. 940,962 
12,426,169 | 11,486,107 
Years ended 5th Jan. 
Description. 7 oe Ps 
1842 1843 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £. 6, 
Customs 19,899,585 19,075,310 824,275 
BPxcise «i wee) «| 12,980,918.) IP 407 304 1,173,614 
Stamps 6,709,446 | 6,491,100 : 218,346 
Taxes . : 4,482,911 | 4,273,592 ie 209,319 
Property Tax Be ied 8 ies 571,056 | 571,056 
Post-Office <i 455 ,000 605,000 | 150,000 a 
Crown Lands. . 162,000 133 , 600 bs 29,000 
Miscellaneous. . . . 97 ,738 579,411 | 481,673 a 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 44,387,598 | 43,135,773 |1,202,729 |2,454,554 
Imprest and other Monies 354, 128 11,411 157 , 283 we 
Repayments of Advances. 510,769 682,681 Eel Oe 
Total Income . 45 ,252 ,495 | 44,329,865 |1,531, 924 2,454,554 
The Amount applied to the is or D 
. q educt In- 
Consolidated Fund, ex-/| 33,409,262 | 29,934,794 | Oise 1,531,924 
clusive of Advances g 
Ditto applied as Advances 554,600 AND, O61 hn el eon tee 
Ditto as part of Ways al 11,288,633 | 13,975,710 | the Year, | 922,630 
Meansof Year. . . ? ? 


—_— ——~— -——-- —- | —_—_- —_ 


45,252,495 


44,329,865 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each week of the Winter 
Quarter of 1842; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter, for 
the Year 1842, and for the Seven Years ended 31st December 1842. (Continued 
Srom Vol. V., p. 310.) 





Date of /Duties on Wheat 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans.| Peas. |Certificates per Quarter. 
sci de ra S| sl | ee Of pieceday == —— 
Returns ing Prices, From 
received at Aggregate regulating | From | British 


the Corn | Weekly ee Weekly| Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Duties for | Foreign | Posses- 






































Office, 1842. |Average.| Weeks |Average.|Average.|Average.|Average |Average.| the Week | Coun- | sions 
regulating ensuing, tries. out of 
Duty. 1842, Europe. 
Weeks ended| s. d.| s. d. S37 Gd sleas. ds S10 eS ee Smee, Skea Ss. a. 
= Oct. Ur. 53), 2 woo, oO!) 28eO ue WS. Oc eoleOMines won T5007 I OCt. = 6 18 SOR 5: 0 
OG D1 202 8 ae 28enS ols 18, 7a) a0 mae od Ol od, 0) U35)s TS (Ose. 10 
1D* «se a | Se ah te OFS} 18 0) 318 | 382 4.)° 33 3 20 18-20) 0 
22). HO) Oa eO2 2 esen VS5625) 332058 (32 25) Bo5e10 27 1 ASSO 50 
29 ( AD ONO eS 28. On lS) eons Oleeilamocmton| OS) v/a pNOVc cS 19 30a) Son 0) 
Nove 5 .« 43 Bil 0.9) 28 8a 17 6 | 2290 Best a Be 8, 104) 20 04> Ss. 0 
IB AS alto Oil P28 a0 bl soak 09 Al aaah 2 ne) s| ed Ol eos cnc aide eeO dl econo 
1904. 49 Beg 8 1 280 27 LO Ble Sd Sl 6 Sie Ss 24) 22020755) 10 
26 49) Fae 490 5) ISS) “O4 S320 29 S31! Sb esssel eDecs ela e20 Om 5/20 
Decay 1. 48 6} 49 1 D7 NOG eu 80s eS ees soo mlle i) oo ao 8 AC ae 
LOD 47 40) 49.08 27) Solel eal neo) Gate SO esa 632) 13 15 50 sf 
shy AGW 48" 101) ) 26" Ga 7 2a S298 Only 929-10)" 32" 2 OFa 20) 10 son 0 
244, AP 25) 48 2255 26) SP 4s OSG a 28d) 313 2 20° 304) 252-0 
1843 
all PASS EA 2S) Oey ee era IG er at Ooo elle On eme Sil St Or a= 
Quarter _ —j— | |---| —- | —— -— — | 
ended at 
Cicada. 48 11 ate 27. 9 8s) S00 as) SI 33) 08 ar Se 
Yeaneuded jis | sal es. ae A Pee ee Od ee ee ee 
at Christ- Gis ae a7 6 WD. 8) 733. 0] S82 Be. S221 3 a =e 
mas. . 
Septenaiall|"., he, i SS i ee Gee ae 
ive 61 0 oa 32 10) 22 104) .. oe ie Xe oo 26 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the 
Months ended 5th November and 5th December, 1842; the Quantities upon 
which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same 
Months ; and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.— 
(Continued from Vol. V., p. 311.) 


WHEAT. 





Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s 


Imported. exia 


Months ended |—— 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. 





— 




















1842. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
5th November. | 94,342 858 | 95,200 2,628 943 2,871 {148,462 1,025 |149,487 
5th December. | 53,802 415 | 54,217 643 575 1,218 185,563 866 |186,429 





WHEAT FLOUR. 


ee EEE EEE nS SaaS ISS SSS 


Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s 


Imported. aa 


Months ended 
Foreign. Colonial Total. |Foreign.|Colonial| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| ‘Total. 





———§ ————— } —— —— | ———_ See 











ee 





on 


1842. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
5th November. 5,189 | 13,628 | 18,81; 145 8,786 | 8,931 | 33,931 | 12,152 | 46,083 | 
5th December. | 11,432 | 20,335 | 31,783 38 | 12,922 | 12,960 | 42,2965 | 21,042 | 63,307 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 8th October, 5th November, and 3rd 
December, 1842; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding 
Year.—(Continued from Vol. V., p. 311.) 


























Guarters LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ended 2 3 A ets 3 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 

1842. £. £3 £. £. soe £. 
8th Oct..... | 20,004,000 | 9,368,000 | 29,372,000 |} 22,573,000 | 9,633,000 | 32,206,000 
5th Nov..... | 19,903,000 9,072,000 | 28,975,000 |} 21,934,000 | 9,789,000 | 31,723,000 
3rd Dec. .... 19,562,000 | 8,957,000 | 28,519,000 || 21,210,000 | 9,984,000 | 31,194,000 
ag 19,230,000 |} 9,063,000 | 28,293,000 |} 20,560,000 | 10,330,000 | 30,890,000 

8 

lth Oct... 17,592,000 | 7,529,000 | 25,121,000 || 23,428,000 | 4,713,000 | 28,141,000 
Gthy Noveccee 17,272,000 | ‘7,385,000 | 24,637,000 |} 23,127,000 4,491,000 | 27,618,000 
7th Dec..... | 16,972,000 | 7,369,600 | 24,341,000 || 22,768,000 4,486,000 | 27,254,000 
4th Jan. 1842 | 16,632,000 8,954,000 | 25,723,000 || 23,099,000 | 5,687,000 | 28,786,000 











Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
Four Weeks ended the 15th October, 12th November, and the 10th 
December, 1842, and the 7th January, 1843; returned in pursuance of 
the Act 4th and Sth Vic. c. 50.—( Continued from Vol. V., p. 311.) 





Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 





Banks. 


















15th Oct. 12th Nov. 10th Dee. 7th Jan. 

1842. 1842. 1842. 1843. 
£. £. £. eae 
England—Bank of England . |19,503,000/20,104,000| 18,841,000 | 18,283,000 
Private Banks. . | 5,488,661| 5,434,822] 5,085,885 | 4,942°895 
Joint-Stock Banks. | 3,064,539) 3,196,964) 3,001,590 | 2,839,909 

Scotland—Chartered Private & 9 2 
PRE eae 2,743,795] 2,891,855| 3,091,228 | 2,770,838 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland . «| 3,041,150} 3,162,200] 3,138,525 | 3,112,950 
Private and Joint- Aone: a ; 

eae \ 2,002,784] 2,126,829] 2,104,855 | 2,099,641 


ee rs 








Total 35,843, 929/36,916 ,680} 35,263,083 | 34,049,163 


Bullion in the Bank of England | 9,801,000} 9,907,000) 10,511,000 | 11,054,000 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—Exchequer Bills paid off in the 
quarter ended January 5th, 1843, 4,960,560/. Surplus of the quarter, 
3,600,169/. Exchequer Bills required to meet the charge on the Quarter, 
8,560,729/. sg 

China Expedition —The total expenditure upon the China expedition, 
it was estimated in the last session, would amount to 2,677,817. of 
which 686,224/. had already been repaid by remittance from China to 
Calcutta in bullion and bills —(Parl. paper, Sess. 1842, Nos. 335, 
487). Ifthe sums promised by the recent treaty be duly paid, this war 
therefore, will have cost England little more than the lives lost im it, 
chiefly by sickness. 


8&8 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales gazetted in 
each month of the Quarter ended December 31st, 1842; and of the 
whole Number, during the Year 1842; showing the Counties and 
ithe Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—(Continued 
from Vol. V. p. 314.) 


[ February, 1843. 





























ie oe 2 2l4ls. 
COUNTIES. S| 2/|8igk TRADES. ee 5 27 
S| 2! 215@ S| 6 |..3. 15 & 
O| 42 Alan o | Z| eee 
Bedford. -. . Aly oe 5 
Meise teke | OO OWT al) Pee LS 
a) le a ek oe 3 
Cambridge . 2 «+! 13) Persons connected with 
Whester be. STE ae) - 22 Manufactures. 
Cornwall . Pa he hua | 3 
Cumberland Dain Silks toad Ai <CoHom TTAUO) os. sect o-| 2] cal oO 
LW a eee mee cr ees ae 5|| Woollen do. . . a oes) cee acs 
Devon , 1} 6) 4 21) Silk latte. N les ks ee a ae 
WMarcett; set eles haa -o 6|| Linen (Pa aig alin eb ae 6 
Durham. . ats ole At intl irom Foundry «2... = | +f a Bi to 
Hise Oa oo og ieee Wares’: Og Pos. 6? ~ aie a4 
Gloucester. . HOSP ey © 25 Building Trades. . . 3) 49 6) 67 
Hants '. 6, % 1} 2} 4| 201! Miscellaneous. . . 2h Oe 5| > tis 
Hereford PPS ES Mer 7 
Hertford . 1 ae Ci if 
Huntingdon . | «.| +] -2] .. 
Kent . ok ook -3) 2 OF Agriculture. 
Lancaster . 15} 20} 15) 204 
Leicester . ers ae On Farmers: -.- sa - a BhvsnD eg 16 
Lincoln «6 . "1, 2) <1) 20! Gorm, Hay, and Hop 
Middlesex . . | 16} 40) 32) 319 Dealers, Millers dah SSK 60 
Monmouth . .-{ .e{ 2! 10]! Cattle and Wool Dealers. Aig). 21 20 
Norfolk . --| 1} 2! 15!) Coaches and Horses. «| «| 3} 5| 34 
Northampton .j 1) ..| 1} 15|| Brewers, Maltsters, and 
Northumberland | ..} 2] 2] 16 Distillers | pola bat artidie i>.32 
Nottingham ..|..| 4 4| 93 
Oxford .<2eee e ) |) 1. 1 6 
Rutland. ”. cual ached recat taste 
Salop. «a | sox ol tel fis 3A) de) Other. 
Somerset . .1..| 4) 2 29 - 
Stafford. 1} 5; 5) 47)! Innkeepers, Victuallers, | 
Suffolk. . --| 1) Li 7} Wine and Spirit Mer- 
Surrey .- 3; 9) 46 chants « coe « | Ol Viera 
Sussex . . «| .-| 1} 2} 211) Merchants,Bankers,Ware- 
Warwick . .| 95} 7; 4 60)  housemen, Agents, Bro- 
Westmoreland. | ..| «-| .-| 1 kers, Shipowners, and 
Wider near). 0G SA reas Wholesale Dealers. . | 18 21] 14] 182 
Worcester . ./|../ 1} 2] 24|| Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, 
Be cae es 7| 10} 11) 120 and Retail Dealers .| 18 36) 38 462 
Wales ... Zi oat 43| SSO Wviseellameous. ~<. ss 6 20) rel 
Total in 1842. | 62/125,126)1273 Total in 1842 62 125 126|1273 
TotalinlS4i. ar. i ay wise Total in 1841 oe) se) wastlooe 
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Ninth Annual Report of the Council of the Statistical Soctety of 
London. Session, 1842-3. 


Ty rendering a favourable account of the past year’s labours and present 
finances of the Society, the Council feel themselves called upon to con- 
gratulate its Fellows upon the importance to which Statistics are attaining 
in society and in legislation, not in England alone, but throughout 
Europe; and upon the augmented estimation in which they are held as 
tests to, and checks upon, hypothetical reasoning in the moral and poli- 
tical sciences ; an advance in the application of mathematical accuracy to 
the study of social phenomena, to which the labours of this Society have 
materially conduced. Errors as to the facts which illustrate the actual 
condition and prospects of society are thus daily exploded, and more just 
data are supplied for the exertions of the philanthropist, the judgment 
of the legislator, and the speculations of the reasoner. The latter is 
compelled to amend his conjectures as often as they are irreconcileable 
with facts newly established by scientific observation; and from this 
correction results the suggestion of new problems, to be solved by more 
extended or more penetrating observations. To make, to register, and 
to reduce these observations is the express province of the statest ; and 
upon his statistics of the facts which illustrate the condition and prospects 
of society must mainly hinge our advancement in that knowledge of 
human interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to 
deny the name of science. 

The progress already made in bringing social phenomena under a 
mathematical accuracy of observation has been such as to render the 
pursuit of statistical inquiries henceforth a necessity of the age, at the 
same time that’it is one of its most honorable characteristics. Nor can 
the Fellows estimate too highly the encouragement given to such inquiries 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in his acceptance of the office 
of Patron of this Society, and in his recent attendance at one of its 
monthly meetings, at the same time that it calls forth a lively sense of 
the honour conferred upon them. 
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Witnessing” this progress, the Council have ever hoped for more and 
still more active exertion on the part of the Fellows of the Society, at the 
same time that they could not conceal from themselves the value of 
what was really being accomplished. In pursuit of their design to 
make the Society the depository of all the augmenting masses of sta- 
tistical information, they have continued to economise their expenditure 
on the collection of original data; well knowing that more were being 
collected by various public departments and associations, than could well be 
reduced to an available form; at the same time that several philan- 
_ thropic individuals were making statistical surveys at their own expense. 
They therefore limited their expenditure on original inquiries to a grant 
of 25/. to the Education Committee, and one of 5/. to the Hospital 
Statistics Committee. 

The former Committee having completed the statistics of Education 
in the Finsbury district of the metropolis, undertook, under the direction 
of the Rev. E. W. Edgell, to whom the Society is under great obliga- 
tion for his personal exertions and pecuniary aid in these inquiries, to 
make the documents of the census the basis of a more rapid educational 
survey of the remaining portions of the metropolis north of the Thames ; 
and for this purpose the Census Commissioners kindly gave access to the 
returns relating to those districts. This survey has already been ex- 
tended through the city of London, containing a population of 129,251, 
with 12,282 children at school; through the borough of Marylebone, 
exclusive of the part north of the New Road, containing 150,000 in- 
habitants, and 17,239 children at school; through the district of St. 
George's in the East, containing 38,508 inhabitants; and through part 
of St. Mary’s Whitechapel, containing 30,733 inhabitants, and its 
results will be laid before the Society in the course of the present 
session. 

The Hospital Statistics Committee has been occupied during the past 
year with two principal objects; one of which was the contrivance of a 
mode of registering the cases in hospitals, more complete than any 
hitherto in use in most of those institutions, which should secure, as 
far as possible, the regular registration of the particulars of greatest 
statistical importance ; and the other, to procure the adoption, by the various 
hospitals, infirmaries, &c., in the kingdom, of the plan of registration 
thought most desirable by the Committee. The endeavours of the Com- 
mittee, by local inquiries, and personal explanations, and official and pri- 
vate correspondence, to accomplish those objects, have had very consi- 
derable and encouraging success; and already a method, conformable to 
their views, of uniformly recording the leading features of the cases treated, 
has been adopted in a large majority of the London hospitals. This is 
the first step towards the collection of accurate and adequate data for the 
solution of many questions of high scientific and practical importance ; 
and there can be no doubt that in due time the provincial infirmaries, 
to each of which a circular of explanation and illustrative papers have 
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been forwarded, will follow the example of the metropolitan hospitals. 
Another object has occupied the attention of the committee, viz., the 
procuring returns from the various general hospitals in London, 
of the patients in those institutions on one particular day in January, 
with their ages, sexes, occupations, and diseases, and the duration of 
their several illnesses up to the day of making the return. In this 
object, also, the committee has had much success, having now obtained 
a return from every hospital to which application was made. To those 
documents (which are at present undergoing reduction with a view to a 
report) the committee attach considerable value, as data for determining 
the present distribution of sickness according to age, sex, &c.; and the 
Council consider it their duty to bring to the notice of the Society the 
liberality with which the advances of the Committee have in almost all 
cases been met, and the gratifying facilities that have been afforded 
them, not only by the medical officers whose superior acquaintance with 
the usefulness of such inquiries might naturally be expected to incline 
them to render assistance, but also by the non-professional authorities, 
by whose ready acquiescence the Committee have felt themselves im no 
common degree encouraged and obliged. 

Among the original inquiries must also be mentioned that made by 
Lord Viscount Sandon, one of the vice-presidents of the Society, into 
the condition of the working classes in the Inner Ward of St. George’s, 
Westminster, through the agency of your assistant secretary, Mr. C. R. 
Weld, and which called forth that made by the Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell 
into the state of education in the same district of the metropolis. The 
results of these investigations were kindly communicated to the Society 
at its first meeting in the present session; and the liberal exertions of 
Lord Sandon in this instance have already found an imitator in his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, whe has taken steps for an analogous survey 
arnong his own numerous tenantry. 

For statistical information arranged, digested, or reduced from public 
documents, or the records of public departments and offices, or foreign 
publications, the council has relied upon the generous exertions of indi- 
vidual fellows. The most laborious instances of such exertion were in 
the Statistics of the Municipal Institutions of the English Towns, read 
at the last ordinary meeting of the past session by Mr. Fletcher; and 
the Statistics of the Ages of the English Population, according to the 
Census of 1841, by Mr. Porter, read at the second ordinary meeting of 
the present session ; but the council hope that a branch of its objects, 
which admits of being pursued by many with so much gratification to 
themselves, and so much advantage to the Society at large, will be more 
extensively cultivated. 

With regard to the extension of statistical information, the increased 
attendance at the ordinary meetings, and at the rooms of the Society, 
show an augmented interest in its proceedings, which is likewise evinced 
by an increased sale of the Journal, to the newly-opened volume of 

H 2 
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which some additions and improvements have been made which it is 
hoped will tend to augment its value and reputation. It may be men- 
tioned also, that, in settling accounts with the late publisher of the 
Journal, Mr. Knight, on occasion of the transfer of the publication to 
Mr. Parker, the council have thought it advisable, since the com- 
mencement of the present year, to accept the offer made by that 
gentleman of the whole remaining stock of the first year’s Journals, 
published monthly on his own account, in payment of the sum of 
501. 16s., due to the Society ; an arrangement affording ample compen- 
sation to the Society, at the same time that it places at its disposal the 
whole series of its publications. This outlay has, however, somewhat 
impeded the progress of purchases for the library ; but, by the liberality 
of many fellows both at home and abroad, it is being enriched by many 
valuable contributions ; and some recent arrangements for its custody 
make whatever it contains available with certainty and readiness. 

A great share of attention has been bestowed by the council upon the 
search for apartments offering greater conveniences at a rent within the 
means of the Society ; and they hope to be enabled to conclude arrange- 
ments, in the course of the present session, for a set which have very 
great advantages of situation, size, and accessibility. 

The number of ordinary members at present on the books is 416; the 
elections having somewhat preponderated over the withdrawals, though 
the deaths turn the scale against an increase ; and in the course of the 
year the Society have been pleased to elect, on the recommendation of 
the council, M. Misson, of the Statistical Department at Brussels, to be 
a foreign honorary member, and Mr. Banfield, of Wiesbaden, to be a 
corresponding member of their body. 

The abstract of receipts and expenditure during the past year, which 
accompanies the auditors’ report, gives a very satisfactory view of the 
Society’s finances; its real income having rather increased, except that 
sixteen fewer annual subscriptions have actually been collected in the 
last year than in the one preceding. On the other hand, economy in 
almost every department of the expenditure has more than counter- 
balanced this deficiency, even were it more than a mere delay of pay- 
ment; and permitted the council to make the grants to committees, and 
the purchases of journals already noticed; while the assets are fully 
equal to the habilities, and indeed have already been paid up, with the 
exception of one item. The Society, therefore, is without debt, and its 
funded property is undiminished. 
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Abstract of Receipts and Expenditure, from the 1st January to the 


31st December, 1842. 














1842. RECEIPTS. be my 
Jan. 1. To Balance in Treasurer’s hands. . . . . : 73 14 «0 
Arrears of Subscriptions: 3 for 1840 . . £6 6s. 
ts ROTOR TOLL “es vac eooltee, 6. 6S 39 18 0 
Sabscmptionss.sty Yosh] for Pea ot So . 665 14 0 
Messrs. Knight for sale of Journal . -. . . ; 6 010 
Salyer Journalsin Society s!RG0ms/<.4 4,5 pe iia let lo ye iie 8 12 8 
Overcharge on Bill for Coals. pre oe ee) 
Dividend on Stock . . . Ne ears) a 
£856 ll 6 
Assets, December 31, 1842 :— ence 
sess 285d: Be Gnas 
Stock in the Reduced 34 perCent. 569 17 0 cost 567 0 0 
Consols 3 perCent. 32815 4 ,, 300 0 | $09 18 6 
Cash Talance. ~. 5 ~.'-. ., 42°18" 6 
Due to the Society :— 
Dividend on Stock. . Adi, sttria feeukoccurese Ee 1418 0 
Messrs. Knight for sale aslleceiropet be gt i ene a 50 16 0 
%>.. Parker for Ditto << 2... BS sce Me 5 ates 42 19 6 
Members in arrear of Annual Subscriptions : — £8. ds 
1838 1 2 2-9 
1839 7 14 14 0 
1840 16 33 12 0 254 2 0 
184] 32 67 4 0 
1842 65 136 10 0 
Deduct amount not likely to be paid . . 157 10 0 
al is 96 12 0 
Total due to the Society RENE i as keg) he ok sw ee COO 
1842. EXPENDITURE. Liss 7a: 
Boy POUR AEN )) et 4 tH Pr) Fol tal Te mle E Meal OR eo SL te 105 0 90 
Salaries. . Cadi glu dersite: 22 cn vie tee, «iy Regite 204 19 9 
Housekeeping Expenses RE Ce eae bee 66% 1 
Printie, 1840 2". SP Air hf SR Ea 4 ag a MR 132 15 0 
Ditto, le PA Mae TOR Matas Iu IIL Ohi 15 G0 118 5 0 
Pier Ow ourbal’ soli riese «ase TIO INS ON. 8S 75 0 O 
Pravertisniow JOUTHal an Seyi tale oni). Gyssstteth vacigts, 0° he Lente Si4 04 26 
Stationery . Sie Bey mecuec easter 8 aces h den Mie 11 18 11 
Engraving and Lithography Cute NCIn ee A AES ne Nie 
ieabecis and Fastages) 0 ra i : pak Mr! 
LAS Re ae al a a a oA RD, J 88-FOMEd 
Miscellaneous . . .« Sie Cts Ue es ae a eh te) 
Grant to Education Committee . ... 2. ao eae) 
> Elospital Statisties Committee (0s 8. oo ey sy 5 0 0 
Balance in hands of Treasurer . . . . + » « 4019 O 
Sectetaty a gat Peri aa) + +) RD GINE Ae RBIS 
856 11 6 
Liabilities of the Society :— ‘coors 
Messrs. Clowes for Printing the Journal . . « «© « © «© «© 138 2 6 
Miscellaneous Printing . «© + « « « 25 16 6 
(Signed) HENRY HALLAM, £163 19 0 


G. H. PINCKARD, ;duditors. , 
JAMES WHISHAW. 
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Statestics of Civil and Criminal Justice in British India, chiefly from 
the year 1836 to 1840 znclusive. By Lieut.-Colonel. W. H. Syxgs, 
F.R.S. 

[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th March, 1843.] 


Tue following tables have been compiled from official reports at the 
India House, comprising many thousand manuscript pages, by the 
efficient head of the judicial department. They afford a Jucid and 
authentic exposition of the working of the courts of justice in India, 
and the amount of litigation and of crime. This assertion can scarcely 
_ be affected by trifling discrepancies in the totals of some of the columns, 

which in a few cases have resulted’from the mistakes of copyists in 
India, and in other cases explanations could be given, were it not un- 
desirable to lengthen this paper. 


Civin Justice. 

Pleadings filed in the courts of judicature are upon paper, subject 
to a stamp duty, in lieu of fees on the institution of suits and on 
exhibits and summonses for witnesses; which duty also extends to 
bonds, deeds of conveyance, and other instruments executed by indi- 
viduals. Stamps range in value from 13d. to 200/.; for instance, on 
bonds, receipts, deeds of gift, sale, devise, &c. &c., of the value of 32s. 
the stamp must be of the value of 13d.; above 32s. and not exceeding 
6/. 8s., the stamp is 3d., and so on progressively up to matters of 
the value of 10,000/., upon which the stamp is 51. 

In suits instituted in any court of judicature, and in appeals preferred 
from the judgments of any such court to a superior court, if the amount 
or value of the property claimed shall not exceed 32s, the plaint or 
petition must be written on paper, value 2s.; if 3/. 4s., the stamp must 
be 4s.; if 6. 8s., the stamp must be 8s.; progressing up to 10,000/., 
upon which the paper used in the court must have a stamp of the value 
of 200/. Answers, replications, and rejoinders are to be on stamps, 
varying from 1s. to 8s. Miscellaneous petitions preferred to magistrates 
respecting adultery, calumny, abusive language, theft, trespass, &c., 
must also be written on stamped paper; to a collector or magistrate, on 
paper of the value of 1s. ; to a provincial court of circuit or appeal, 2s.; 
and to the Sudder Dewanny or Nizamut Adawlut, or to the Board of 
Revenue, or Board of Commissioners, on paper with a stamp value 4s. 
Authenticated copies of official papers must also be on stamped paper. 

Tenants paying rent to Government are exempt from stamp duty in 
their agreements with Government. 

The following table shows the product of stamp duties in Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces :— 





Govanmonts: 1838-9 1839-40 1840-1 

Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Benval ... 5. sy tees 16,53, 427 18,69,848 19 ,41,534 
North.West Provinces. . 10,73, 882 10,29, 998 11,25, 647 


Total... 5 usc beet 2 5009 28,99, 846 30, 67,182 





Of the increase, 167,336 rupees is from increase of business in the 
civil courts. 
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NortH-WeEst Provinces. 
Population in 1826 about 32,206,806. 

Civil justice is administered in Bengal, and in its north-west provinces 
now called the Agra Government, by the following courts :—l1st, that 
of the Moonsiff, or native judge: this is the lowest court, and the 
Moonsiff decides on suits in which Europeans are not parties; the 
amount in litigation not exceeding 300 rupees, or 301. 

The next court is that of the Sudder Ameen, the judge being generally 
a native, for original suits; the maximum amount in litigation being 
1000 rupees, or 100/. 

The third court in the scale is that of the Principal Sudder Ameen, 
who determines for unlimited amounts, and in appeal cases from the 
Sudder Ameens, referred from the district judges. 

The District or Zillah Court follows ; the judges are Europeans, and 
take cognizance of original suits and appeals. 

The ultimate court is that of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, with ap- 
pellate jurisdiction only, receiving appeals from the Principal Sudder 
Ameens and district judges. 


I1.—Suwits in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 





Depending on Ist 






















































































J unary. Admitted, Disposed of. Affirmed. 
mt Fao laeinere 

Wi . ° 3 5 ° wn © oe 

I 5 ev — so ak) = so r) = 2.0 wu = 

he | oS $ boa | 5 g Soa | oo £ Stee Sa) ee 

eaigei @ perl ed | o& bet del e-|ée e442 
1836 | 570 | 326 | 896 | 383 | 206 | 589 | 588 | 317 | 905 5b 138-4 £86 
1837 | 3605 | 215 | 580 | 236 | 104.| 340°) 377 | 226 | 603 24 | 180 | 204 
E838" 223 94 | 317.1 243 | 114 | 857 | 379 | 180 | 559 39 65 | 100 
1839 87 28 e PS | 157 66 | 223 | 147 61 | 208 20 i 27 

2g A s |) S8 yee | coerce 

a : Bs = eOS [seek] Ss |S a 
Years. | 2 EE By A Ba 5 aa8 INE =e EE: 

Baz] 28 3 oa = ao4|/$225| 82 | EBs 

220 | 3a 2 BA iE Ge | Seas, gs | eas 
1836 94 231 325 35 18 oe 34] 905 580 
1837 222 127 349 38 1l 1 ate 603 317 
1838 346 74 420 OZ 7 ace ae 559 115 
1839 113 50 163 15 3 ae es 208 130 

2,275 
II.—Swits in the Subordinate Courts. 
Fh a Instituted. Disposed of, Pee eae a 
Years. 
Original] Appeal. Original] Appeal.| Original Appeal.|Original| Appeal. 
1836 


Judges . . »« » © | 1,129) 2,822, 5,079] 6,003) 1,074) 3,190} 752) 1,802 
Principal Sudder Ameens} 822) 740, .. an 1,655} 3,605) 947) 1,107 
Sudder Ameens. .« $85] 6 ZighOOl Coes 5,456) «. 1,075 


Moonsiffs . . + . /16,437/ .. (42,165) .. 42,306 





om, NNO 94S) 11, 

















Total . . |19,273 ese ew 6,003'50,491) 6,795|18,722| 2,909 
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1l.—Suits in the Subordinate Courts—continued. 


Aa en RO RN EN A rN 





oe A ENCANA TERME RA A RT 





























coe are Instituted, Disposed of. ope Ene 
Years. 
Original] Appeal.|Original| Appeal.|Original | Appeal. Original | Appeal. 
1837 
Judges. . ok we 762} 1,836) 5,470) 6,524 696} 3,990 589| 2,000 
Principal Sudder Ameens 830) 15107| 2. 2,108) 2,969) 1,074; 557 
Sudder Ameens . | 1,192) °.. L900 6. A I2BN O97). es 
Moonsiffis' .° 5. 16,872 a 41,985 wo 4SSR4AT TA TOOBIN S. 


Total . . {19,656} 2,943/49,355) 6,524/50,973) 6,959|17,198) 2,557 























1838 
Judges. . ; 589} 2,000) 3,448) 7,493) 338] 4,493 82) 2,181 
Principal Suddar Aancen’ T3922), (O37) thy Ae 3,144] 2,903) 1,684} 651 
Sudder Ameens . . | 1,412) .. 2,924) 3. 5,492 «- 155231 re 
MoonsifgS . .. , He a0 f (AD 808): tic Sa FINO) cs booete 
Total . . {17,195) 2,557|47 675) 7,493151,493) 7,396)16,503) 2,832 


OREO ESTES | PASS | ED | SEE | eS DE SE 














—>- 


1839 
Judges. . . ° 82| 2,181] 5,185) 7,165} 128) 4,014 48) 2,758 
Principal Gudder Ameons 1,684, 651) .. so, | d3078)2,463).1,691 866 
Sudderameens 3). 1°17 178)". 7 2,451" se | Saal pe, 959 


Moonsiffs .-.0. 4 13,595 »» 144,311] .. (44,801; .. {13,829} .. 








Total . . {16,539} 2,832/51,947| 7,165)53,540) 6,475|16,527| 3,624 





III.—Average Duration of a Suit. 





Disposed of Depending at 











Years. during the the End of the sp vetaee 
Year. Year. MEAMOR. 
1836 Mon. Days. 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. . . . 905 580 7 2 
Zillah Judges . . et at aa 4,264 2,504 7 5 
Principal Sudder Ameens ong ak lode 5,260 2,054 4 25 
Sudder Ameens:.. . 2. «3 «6 « + 5,456 1,075 2. 20 
LCOS Cer, Sie ae ee eg 42,306 15,948 4 15 
1837 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. . . . 603 317 6 9 
Zillah Judges . . seb inee Chae 4,686 2,589 6. is 
Principal Sudder Meteenacas 1 ie te 5,077 1,631 3 25 
Sudder Ameens. . .« . . 2 « 4,928 927 2 7 
NIGONGIIS hoes suse Sic ee enw) he kes 43,241 14,608 4 1 
1838 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. . . . 5 ae 115 2 2 
Zillah Judges . . Aah Smee 4,831 2,263 5 6 
Principal Sudder Ameens Ne ie ak ieee 6,047 2,339 4 2 
Sudder Ameens .° 2 3s 6 er 5,492 1,523 “y 
NMoonerits. to 7? (0 Tia Ra eet ues 42,519 13,214 3 6 
1839 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. . . . 208 130 7 5 
Zillah Judges . . ee eis Ae 4,142 2,806 8 1 
Principal Sudder Ameens vilken aes eee 5,539 205% 5 5 
Sudder Ameens . 5 A oe, ae 5,933 959 2 0 
POG SUES hci ew aco nyse gia nae agus 44,801 13,829 3 of 
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IV.—Description of Original Surts. 














‘ ; Relating to Relating to 
F Relating t Relating to : be Pete 
Years. a co) Sebo oe ar eee Caste, 
1837 10,162 38 ,320 584 79 
1838 11,097 38 ,773 O27 65 
1839 10,257 44,067 940 110 





V.— Result of Original Surts. 









































ee er tee, 

1836 
Before Judges . . 8 442 362 804 
se rineipal Sudder een sere? 1,046 369 1,415 
yo ew Sudder Ameens 2s fo * ™. 3,329 836 4,165 
ee ANBootaltigis t= anh oee tg) oo 24,683 6,987 31,670 
MEO CE aoe weary Saris 29,500 8,554 38 ,054 

1837 
Before Judges . . .» arias 254 266 520 
>, Principal Sudder Ameens like 1,332 437 1,769 
., Sudder Ameens uetY wr Gas 3,029 836 4,165 
BS EOOMSIES: oe 6 ese te 24,687 6,507 31,194 
PO alates ce kgs 29,034 8, 143 37,177 

DPE ERS ESAS | SAEED leas DRT a eT 

1838 
Before Judges . . - 3 Isl 113 - 944 
>. LFMeipal Sudder Ameens se= 1,638 780 2,418 
>>  sudder Ameens . . . . 960 370 1,530 
Mp aNNOOHSIIS: 46, 2 ys. 6 (neon 27,751 6,374 34,125 
WOtal is Be ce ie 30,480 7,037 38,117 

EL, SESE | (AIT) EAE TID | ETS LEE EEE EES) 

1839 
Before Judges ». . aire 59 28 87 
yon Ennexpal Sudder Ameens.« <. 1,724 &01 2,525 
», Sudder Ameens. . . - . 2,183 687 2,870 
sp oe Moonsifis “2 8.00) ce : 25,578 5,687 31,265 
Bt 6) Ws 29,544 7,203 36,747 








V1I.—Value of Property under Litigation. 




















Courts. 1836 1837 1838 1839 
Suda D Rupees. aerate: Rupees. Hapoel 
hike oe t 40,08,717; 43,92,460| 1,13,63,405] 1,22,85,711 
Zillah Judges (Original) | 91,00,032| 1,61,26,852| 1,22,00,379] 98,62,792 
Zillah Judges (Appeal) 8,10,751| 13,78,468|  8,68,549| 10,11,712 

Total . ~ | 1,39,19,500| 2,18,96,780| 2,44,32,333] 2,31,60,215 











The administration of civil justice in the North-West Provinces for the 
four years under review appears to have worked satisfactorily, particu- 
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larly in the courts of the Sudder Ameens and those of the Moonsiffs. In 
the former, not only were the yearly original suits disposed of, but also those 
referred from the district courts ; so that, with the exception of a trifling 
increase of the file in the years 1836 and 1838, a diminution of previous 
arrears took place. The Moonsiffs also, not only got through their yearly 
business, but annually diminished the previous arrears, with the exception 
of the year 1839, in which there was an increase at the end of the 
year of 234 suits. The Appellate Court also worked efficiently, for it 
annually diminished its arrears, and reduced the appeals depending in 
1836 from 580 to 130 in 1839. But the courts collectively, according 
to Table II., did more than keep down their current business; for at 
the commencement of 1836 there were depending 19,273 original suits 
and 3,562 appeal cases, whereas, in 1839, the original suits depending 
amounted only to 16,539, and the appeals to 2,832; although the total 
business of the courts had increased from 49,509 original suits and 6,003 
appeals in 1836, to 51,947 original suits and 7,165 appeals in 1839. 

The efficiency of the Sudder Ameens is testified by the average time 
each suit is before them; the maximum average duration of a suit in 
1836 being two months and ten days, and minimum average duration 
only two months in 1839. The Moonsiffs also appear in a favourable 
light; the maximum average duration of a suit in their courts being 
four months and fifteen days in 1836, and the average minimum dura- 
tion three months and six days in 1838. Before the European courts 
suits remain considerably longer, excepting in the case of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in 1838, when the appeal cases were decided, ave- 
raging two months and two days to each appeal. 

From Table IV. it will be seen that from one-third to one-fourth of all 
the suits related to land. 

The value of property under litigation amounted in 1836 to 1,391,950/., 
and in 1839 it had increased to 2,316,0211. 

The population of the North-West Provinces being about 32,000,000 
and the number of the suits instituted annually about 50,000, there 
would be 1 law-suit to every 640 souls. 


Sutts in 1840. 


The following results for 1840 are stated separately in consequence 
of the preceding analysis having been made befure the Report for 1840 
was received. 


I.—Suits in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 





| 
Decided. Otherwise Disposed of. 


. 2 3 
8 mA A 
> 2 ~ 
wey su m 
wn A'S 
lo A — oD 
; " : ao Oe: 
4 ® 3 D ® am) ~ c= 
cs | 3 3 A/S] 2 5 e 3 Soe te 
8 S= =) |e |tlSi a 5 = 2 a | to ® g 
~ | 2 & re el tea cms! S g oy 2 ieee og ae 
© As) ° o l|olCl 6 ® sa ao) S So) Se o 
Alda) B&}] OO jmliap el ael ald] ase a 























Regular Appeals. | 97 {122 |219 | 51 /23; 9} 83 | 37 | 4] 5 | 46 | 129 | 90 
Special Appeals. | 33 | 54 | 87 | 9 |16; 3) 28 | 32) .. | .. | 32) 60 | 27 


Total . . {130 {176 |306 | 60 {39)12)311 | 69 | 4] 5] 78) 189 {117 
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II.— Suits in the Subordinate Courts. 





























Depending Transferred Depending 
Ist January, Admitted. to other Disposed of. Ist January, 
1840 1840. Courts. 1841. 
Origi- | Ap- | Origi- Ap- | Origi- | Ap- | Origi- | Ap- | Origi- | Ap- 
nal. | peal.} nal. peal. nal. | peal. | nal. | peal. | mal. | peal. 
Judges . . 48|2,758| 8,373] 7,835] 8,322|3,002}  78/4,403] 21/3, 188 


Principal Sud- * 
ie pie 1,728} 866) 3,525) 2,€06} 235) 60) 3,256/2,903) 1,762) 709 


Sudder Ameens/ 1,410) .. | 7,939] .. Ola} 6.4) 7 Otel eee V1 ZoTSt 
Moonsiffs . . |13,341) .. |49,558} .. 4,189} .. 144,307 . [14,403 








Total . . {16,527)3, 624 69,395 10,6 641 12,561)/3,062|54,657/4 306/17, 704/3, 897 

















Ill.—Average Duration of a Suit. 





Disposed of Depending at 














1840 during the the End of the Ra 
Year. Year, EEA 
Mon. Days. 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut . 189 117 7 12 
Zillah Judges. . . ° 4,481 3,209 8 17 
Principal Sudder Ameens . 6,159 2,471 4 24 
AMMICCNS 6. se. oe 7,016 1,518 2 17 
Moonsiffs . .« - «© « » 44 ,307 14,403 3 27 





IV.— Description of Original Suits. 










Relating to Relating to 








7 Relating to Relating to : ; Ages 
Year. Indigo, Sugar, | Religion, Caste, 
Land. Debt. Gri ee Be 
1840 10,131 43,238 883 67 






* 


V.—Result of Original Suits. 

















1540 ge Be aren 
Before Judges. . . . : 48 10 58 
35 Principal Sudder dnente : 1,830 677 2,507 
»» Sudder Ameens . « - . 3,726 912 4,638 
Db. SOAGONSIS Ce wt * se 24,669 5,464 30,133 


ee 


Gola ai a | 1307273 7,063 37,336 





V1I.—Value of Property under Litigation. 








1840 Original Suits. Appeals. Total. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Sudder Adawlut , Si 1,5,19,885 15, 19, 885 


Zillah Judges . .| 9,2,73,740 | 1,0,70,921 | 1,03,44,661 


1,18,64, 546 
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In the year 1840, the Supreme Appellate Court had got through more 
than the current business of the year, and diminished even the unim- 
portant arrears. In the European judges’ courts the arrear of appeals 
had increased; the chief native judges had diminished the appeal 
arrears, and got through the current business of the year; the inferior 
native judges in both classes had permitted a slight increase of arrears. 

The average duration of a suit in the respective courts has the favour- 
able characteristics of former years, particularly in the ultimate Court of 
Appeal. 

OF the total value of property under litigation, only 13 per cent. was 
appealed to the highest tribunal; a fact testifying very favourably to 
the satisfaction given by the decisions of the inferior courts. 

In the five years under review, 261,154 original suits were disposed 
of by all the courts; and of this number only 2,314 were determined 
by the European judges ; 99°14 per cent. of the whole labour, in fact, 
having been performed by the native Judges. Of the 31,931 appeals 
determined, the European courts disposed of 17,090, or 53°52 per 
cent., leaving 46°48 per cent., even of appeals, which were decided by 
native judges. 


BENGAL. 
Population in 1825, about 39,957,561. 


I.— Operations of the several Tribunals. 











1836 1837 1838 1839 

Num- 

ber of Number of Suits Number of Suits Number of Suits 

Suits 
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Zillah and City?) 5 499| 16,937 | 5,140 | 4,318] 18,063 | 4,089 | 3,566 





Judges . 
Piiaetpal Sudder ; 

ineipal oudcert| 4,587] .. | 8,393 | 4,636) .. na 5,311] 191 987 {103,256 {49,016 
Sudder Ameens . 2,770 ale 4,023 | 2,212 2 265 


Moonsiffs . . 42,672] 88,411 | 91158 [40,909] 87,729 00; sant 39, 142 


—— | | | | 


Total . . (55,528/105,348 |108,714 |52,075]105,792 |107,304 |50,284 
! 











Il.— Average Duration of a Sutt. 





Courts. 1838 1839 1840 








pe | es 


Yr. Mo. Dys.| Yr. Mo. Dys.| Yr. Mo. Dys. 








Before Sudder Dewanny Adawlut .. RE ares a aaa) Eee: Sm ae ay ie na) 
»5, 4illah and City Judges . OS 8Sr Oe 100. 7. GAO tar as 
», Principal Sudder Ameens. . OO) Pe Ose Gale OF Gal Oy ay 28 
», Sudder Ameens. . . ° Oo kO 0.2 ey ae Oo. Fa AD 
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Ill.—Description of original Suits. 




















C fedswich Otherwise Connected with | Connected with | Connected with 

Years. Tad R is connected with | Debts, Wages, Caste, Indigo, Sugar, 
Land Rent. Land. &e. Religion, &c. Silk, &e. 
1837 16 ,429 8,350 67 ,022 542 2,816 
1838 16,403 6,859 66,013 609 BOK, 
1839 16 , 204 5,516 63,556 518 3,352 





Modified or 


Appealable. Appealed. Affirmed. Doversed 


Courts. 


1838 | 1839 | 1838 | 1839 | 1838 | 1839 | 1888 | 1839 





pene bel acts } 7,674| 8,096] 1,503! 1,372; 601) 6191 635| 761 
Ameens ar aes 

Sudder Ameens . . | 2,509| 2,632/ 888| 9071 410/ 417| 290| 318 

Moonsiffs.. . . « (58,405/56,097| 7,995] 8,898 3,430) 8,882 2,984] 3,570 





et Value of Property under Litigation at the End of each of the Three 
; Years. 





Courts and Suits. 1837 1838 1839 











rs 





Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Before Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. . 60,27,379| 94,79,399| 1,12,10,737 
Before the other Courts :— 
Onganial Sante... 4. + Ue 8 1 1 705895309) 1 3563.42) 634) 1,67 03,183 
ERP DOONS) 1 o Drei de eho Bhs 1 3s 16,90,988  17,00,286) 2,96,96,695 














248,07 ,686 i 5,76,10,615 





The working of the civil courts in Bengal does not exhibit exactly the 
same features as their operation in the North-West Provinces; less busi- 
ness was done in the appellate court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in the 
year 1839 than in the preceding years to 1836, inclusive; and more appeals 
were depending in 1839 than in 1836, 1837, and 1838. In the courts of 
the Principal Sudder Ameens also business appeared to have accumulated ; 
but in those of the Sudder Ameens, and particularly in the lowest courts, 
those of the Moonsiffs, arrears had been diminished; for instance, in 
1836 there were 42,672 suits depending before the moonsiffs, while on 
the Ist January, 1840, there were only 37,778. In the European courts 
also no accumulation of suits had taken place; and, taking the results 
of the labours of the whole courts, excepting the Sudder Dewanny, there 
had been an annual diminution of preceding arrears. In regard to the 
time consumed in suits, the courts of the North-Western Provinces have 
considerably the advantage in celerity. In the Bengal Appellate Court 
the average time consumed in each suit varied from a year, in 1838, to 
one year eight months and twelve days, in 1840. In the other Euro- 
pean courts, the time consumed was much the same as in the North-West 
Provinces ; but in the native courts it was considerably more, being 
nearly three times the amount in the Sudder Ameens courts, about two- 
fifths more in the Principal Sudder Ameens, in all the years, and about 
a fourth more in the Moonsiffs courts in the years 1838 and 1839. In 
appeals there seems a somewhat larger proportion than in the North- 
West Provinces, and a greater number of reversals. 
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The population of Bengal being about 40,000,000, and the suits 
instituted about 105,000 annually, the proportion of law-suits to souls 
would be nearly 1 to 381. The value of property litigated rose from 
2,480,768/., in 1831, to 5,761,061/., in 1839. 


Suits in 1840. 


The Report for the year 1840 was not received until after the pre- 
ceding analyses had been made ; it is, therefore, stated separately. 


I.—Operations of the several Tribunals. 





ovens 











Depending Depending 
Courts. lst January, | Admitted. | Disposed of. | 3lst December, 
1840. 1840. 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut . 736 374 445 665 
Zillah and City Judges. . | 3,219 | 25,877 | 24,926 4,170 
Principal Sudder Ameens . 5,799 10,659 10,878 5,580 
Sudder Ameens . « © -e 2,204 3,968 CA ASHE 2,375 


Aion. ka Oe Rar Pee 098 NG 195,703 41,601 





49,746 | 140,394 | 136,749 54,391 


II.—Average Duration of a Suit before the several Tribunals during the 
last Five Years, 





Year. Mouths. Days. 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut . 1 10 5 


Zillah and City Judges. 0 10 19 
Principal Sudder Ameens . 0 7 9 
Sudder Ameens. . «© ~ 0 7 19 
Moonsifis . « 2% « « 0 5 16 








III.—Description of Original Sutts. 





Connected Otherwise Connected with} Connected with | Conneeted with 
with connected with | Debts, Wages, |Caste, Religion,} Indigo, Sugar, 
Land Rent. Land. &e. &c. Silk, &c. 

















17,579 8,491 43,098 568 4,009 








IV.—Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Classes of Native Judges. 








Modified, 

Courts. Appealable. } Appealed. Affirmed, or 
Reversed. 

Principal Sudder Ameens . 7,950 1,895 726 856 
Sudder Ameens. . « . 2,558 1,016 503 316 
Moonsiflq.. «/ «04% 4 57,189 8,902 4,152 3,135 





V.—Value of the Property under Litigation at the end of the Year. 





Rupees. 
Before Sudder Adawlut . . . | 1,18,27,100 
Before other Courts :— 
Original e ° e ° ° ® 2,17,76,674 
Appeals. sa samast sase 26,34, 897 
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The working of the Bengal civil courts during 1840 calls for little 
remark. On the whole, the results appear satisfactory. The Supreme 
Court and the courts of the chief native judges had got through the 
business of the year, and diminished part of their arrears. The Sudder 
Ameens courts had left but a trifling accumulation. In those of the 
European judges and Moonsiffs, there had been an increase of arrears. 
Of the appealable cases decided by the native courts, 25 per cent. had 
been appealed from the decisions of the chief native judges, 39 per 
cent. from the inferior native judges, and 15 per cent. only from the 
decisions of the Moonsiffs. Of the total amount of property litigated 
before the whole of the courts below the Supreme Appellate Court, only 
10 per cent. was appealed; but the value of the property left to the 
decision of the Supreme Court was 48 per cent. of the whole property 
litigated. The average time occupied in the decision of each suit in all 
the courts was greater than in the courts of the North-West Provinces, 
or in those of Bombay. 


Manpras. 
Population, about 13,046,484. 


The administration of civil justice under Madras is by— 

Ist. Village Moonsiffs, who receive and try suits for any amount not 
exceeding 10 rupees (1/.), and their decrees are not liable to appeal. 

2nd. District Moonsiffs try suits not exceeding 1,000 rupees (100/.) ; 
all other suits for any amount not exceeding 5,000 rupees (500/.), must 
be brought before the Zillah Court (European), by which they may be 
referred for trial to the under-mentioned officers. 

3rd. Sudder Ameens (natives), if not exceeding 2,500 rupees (250/.). 

Ath. Registers (European), if not exceeding 3,000 rupees (3001.). 

5th. Principal Sudder Ameens, auxiliary or assistant judges, or the 
Zillah judges themselves, as far as 5,000 rupees (500/.). 

6th. Provincial courts are to try suits for any amount exceeding 
5,000 rupees (500/.). 

An appeal to a higher tribunal may be preferred from every decree, 
excepting only those passed by the Village Moonsiffs. 

Panchauts (jury arbitrations) are vested with unlimited jurisdiction ; 
but this tribunal is scarcely at all resorted to. 

It may be as well to state here that judicial officers in India, whether 
European or native, are paid by fixed salaries exclusively. Stamped 
paper is used as in Bengal. 


I.—Suits before the Village Moonsiffs. 





2d Half|ist Half} 2d Half|lst Half|2d Half|lst Half} Annual 
f of of of of of Averageof 


Suits. fo) 
1838. | 1839. | 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years, 














Instituted . . . . . /2,939 12,106 [2,003 |1,818 |2,108 |1,634 | 4,2022 





tee 














Disposed of— 
Onthe merits . . .« |1,569 |1,084| 988 | 922 {1,084 | 754 oe 
By Default. . . . (1,293 | 730| 575 | 421 | 492) 394 
By Razanamah. . .| 739] 556 | 537 | 505] 602) 406 6 

















Total. . + «~ '3,601 |2,370 |2,100 1,845 |2,178 |1,554 | 4,5492 


ere ee | ee 





| cerns cress pre | es HD 








Depending. + . «© « 2,285 (2,189 |2,008 1,908 |1,854 |1,927 
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II.—Suits before the District Moonsiffs. 
9d Half Ist Half|2d Half |lst Half |2d Half /1st Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of Average of 
1838. | 1839. | 1839. ] 1840. | 1840.| 1841.| 3 Years. 
Instituted has. 28,739.27 ,679|29 , 294/25 ,70028,90825,339] .. 
Referred «6. «1 « 494, 670} 341 286 442 846 573% 
29 ,233)28, 349]29 , 635|25 , 986 29,350 26,185] 56,246 
Disposed of— | 
On the merits « « [12,400)12, 231/12, 252/11,035 11,832 11,304 
By Default sits [F580 TG lt 9, 237) 7.679) 8 AeO. 7, TOT tee 
By Razanamah . + 6,508) 6,455] 7,064) 5,899 7,482 7,179 oe 
Total » «+ « {26 ,488)/26 , 497/28, 553/24, 613 27 ,804 26,280) 53,4112 
Depending . 21,241|22,178)21,858/21 ,939 23,018 21 ,606 
| | 





II.—Original Suits before the several Zillah Courts. 



















































































2d Half|Ist Half | 2d Halfjist Half} 2d Halfjist Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of Average of 
1838. | 1839. | 1839.| 1840.| 1840.| 1841.| 3 Years. 
Instituted 5,607 |4,295 |6,225 |4,448 [5,483 [4,731 | 10,263 
Disposed of— 
By Judges, Assistant 
Judges, and Principal} 633 | 698 | 760} 5631 739 | 608 ° 
Sudder Ameens . . 
By Registers. oe ts 422 245 233 155 247 143 4 
By Sudder Ameens . . {3,834 |3,094 4,111 3,243 |4,202 |3,027 . 
Total . 4,889 /4,037 5,104 |3,961 |5,188 |3,778 8, 9854 
IV. —Appeals from Assistant Judges to Zillah Judges. 
2d Half{Ist Half} 2d Half|1lst Half] 2d Half|ist Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of Average of 
1838. | 1839. | 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 
Appealed : A2 29 45 42 49 68 912 
Reversed ce Paes 7 12 i 6 14 5 ; 
Affirmed” . . an 18 17 23 14 18 17 : 
By Default. . . : 3 1 4 ais 1 4 : 
By Razanamah § 1 ele 2 a 2 5 
Dotal .) ns 29 30 36 20 33 26 58 
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V.—Appeals from Native Judges or Principal Sudder Ameens to Zillah 
Judges. 








Qd Half|ist Half} 2d Half |ist Half] 2d Half|lst Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of Average of 
1838. | 1839. | 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 


SS (Se eS ee 














eppeaied| 2.) 658304 s 14 5 3 5 16 21 22 
Reversed, 2° 4e- ees 5 2 2 she l 3 is 
atrerpmed 3° ere) A at 9 1 2 she 1 3 as 
By Default e 3 ° e ee ao ee 2 eo ee ee 
By Razanamah . 9. . oe a Pe oe = a 

Totals ae 14 3 4 9 2 8 1l 








2d Half|lst Half} 2d Half|lst Half|2d Half jist Half] Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of | Average of 


1838. | 1839, | 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 





mppealed «ois. th 3 81-770 45 76 27 50 61 135 











POOMCISCG fs Liat its | s 19 1] 15 7 9 10 os 
Affirmed « 6» « «+ » | 44 13 21 24 36 28 aie 
Py Derault) 62>. % <7). 3 1 9 2 2 3 os 
By Razanamah .. . 2 4 5 2 3 1 ae 
otal ot a4 6h 68 29 50 35 50 42 914 





VII.—Appeals from Sudder Ameens to Zillah Judges. 


2d Half|Ist Half | 2d Half/lst Half| 2d Half|lst Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of | Average of 


1838. | 1839. | 1839.| 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 








Appealed 2 5) ©) = | 47@.| 480 | 651] 471 | 568 | 552 | 1,066 





—— | es | | 


—— | | | | 

















Reversed Sabo! oni ee eae 55 106 87 110 86 ae 
PIMC 6 ot tc ot 200 DiS. 1208 154 161 137 beg 
Byowerault. «6 sss De 17 31 17 25 arf 3s 
By Razanamah .. . 16 18 21 5 11 16 ae 
Oth ct ons be |,o¢0 7.203 | 366° | 263°" | 307% | 266 5912 








VIII.—Appeals from District Moonsiffs to Zillah Judges. 





2d Halfjist Halt, 2d Half |ist Half|2d Half|ist Half{| Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of Average of 


1838.| 1839. |} 1839.| 1840.| 1840.| 1841. | 3 Years. 


Peppeaiedigei os 668 1 564 | 777. | 490. | 685 | 725. 11,3015 


ee 




















ee a fe ee - 








BCCVOISCG- tar a ae 87 62 5 61 64 72, iy 
Pitnrmeder Gone aes | SO tH 142 145 106 88 iy 
ye CLAW Es), ry ok oY 26 23 Hips: 28 39 ae 
By Razanamah. . . . 26 16 Lis 12 13 14 Ar 








a ——- Ny re fe fens | a eng 


Totals A -_oteooe b 215 267 241 211 206 468} 


SE SEE ONE SEIS SES LITE EOI LCI ET OE EI Ot A CECE EE 
VOL, VI.—PART II. I 
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IX.—Appeals from Sudder Ameens to Registers. 






Ist Half| 2d Half jIst Half| 2d Half!/Ist Half} Annual 
f f 


Suits. of of of | Average of 















1838. | 1839. 1841, | 3 Years. 
Relemed | Ja. 1... «4 130. || 186 "| 18h 149 3063 


—-— | —___ -_—- 

















Teversed sg 6) wie is « oe 24 30 20 ° 
PEM. Poca eo we bs 68 46 58 49 ae 
ey Wetault a i 6 3 os 
By Razanamah., . . 7 4 ve 
MORRIS ec hie ope 10S 76 208! 





X.—Appeals from District Moonsiffs to Registers. 





2d Half|lst Half} 2d Half |ist Half} 2d Half|lst Half} Annual 
Suits, of of of of of of | Average of 
1838.| 1839.| 1839. | 1840.| 1840. | 1841.| 3 Years. 


ce es ee 


RErermed 5.0 he bea low me Zo 122 93 48 63 47 1664 




















— = | | 








Revered |) = 2). 5 leh 28 15 15 14 7 23 ee 
Poiemed. ge fe ce wt Oe 19 46 33 19 33 are 
By Default. 6 ew 5 3 3 1 2 2 ee 
By Razanamah. . . . 3 5) 7 4 1 . 














Potala oss 84 42 71 52 Zu 58 112 





XI.—Appeals from District Moonsiffs to Sudder Ameens. 





























9d Half|lst Half} 2d Half|Ist Half|2d Half|lst Half} Annual 
Suits. of of of of of of | Average of 

1838. |} 1839. | 1839. | 1840. | 1840.} 1841.)| 3 Years. 
WRORCTEE, 7 set, owe 1264 229 420 376 331 483 70] 
Reversed. «6 « « + «| £09 81 133 12 158 151 = 
Pee G 6) ca fs er ee ODO 104 202 158 193 243 ee 
By Default. «© . « « 8 5 15 1} 19 12 oa 
By Razanamah. . . .| Ii 2 6 4 7 5 ba, 
Potala wee se | eee 192 356 285 377 411 633 








XIL.—Suwits and Appeals depending in the several Zillah Courts. 





2d Half | Ist Half | 2d Half | Ist Half | 2d Half Ist Half 
of of of of of of 
1838. 1839. 1839. 1840. 1840. 1841. 


ee (  y Se 





Suits.» -« « «}) 6,285) 65482 | 7,098) 7,337 | 7,296 | 7,709 
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XIII.— Description of the Parties in the foregoing Suits. 





Merchants 
Suitors. Zemindars. Renters. Ryots. and 
Others. 
Prermetis 68 18,555 8,027 A7 251 131,573 
Defendants. . . .| 24,832 13,459 100,119 108,903 











Ist Half} 2d Halfjlst Half} 2d Half|jlst Half} Annual 
f f i f of | Average of 


Suits. fa) 
1840. | 1841, | 3 Years. 


oO co) 
1839. | 1840. 




















Instituted . . 12 17 17 24 393 





Disposed of— 
On the merits 
By Detault i; 6. 5 
By Razanamah ,. . . 


Total «-. 


Depending. . 








XV.—Appeals before the Provincial Courts. 


2d Half|lst Half) 2d Halfjlst Half| 2d Half|ist Half) Annual 
f of of of of of | Average of 


Appeals. oO 
1838.| 1839.| 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 

















Hosted . 9 6 4 es 60 56 75 63 107 42 134} 
| 





Ce ee eee 





Bevered: i. 8s) do ie 20 15 24 30 26 9 fe 
aired. y's) oy pia, we |) OA 25 28 38 40 27 ‘ 

iy Detault os 6 ss 18 10 9 5) 19 4 eis 
By Razgapamah. . ..: . 17 2 2 3 5 2 “A 





Pomona. eos) ae 68) he! Fei) 90)' ||) Am, | Faal” 











Depending <2». +, »,\ 188 192 | 204 | 191 | 208 | 225 v 





XV1.— Appeals before the Sudder Adawlut. 


2d Half |1st Half|2d Half|Ist Half |2d Half |lst Half} Annual 
Appeals. of of of of of of | Average of 
1838. | 1839. | 1839. | 1840. | 1840. | 1841. | 3 Years. 























Decidetiiua > ws “a 5 vs 7 5 7 2 94 
Amemed obs ed ok 3 2 2 4 2 Ke Bf: 
Dismissed ‘ss ws > 1 ale 4 oe 4 1 we 
everson: sre 4 eS q ace 1 ] 1 3 i 


(a en et | es ee | ere ee | eres tee | ATR 


Depending. . . - «| 21 27 30 42 42 57 73 
8 A PETE TIS IS CITE IE SPECT L TEE SOL IL EID IIE I ITI EIT 0 ETT SEE II  E LE A IE IE ENE ED SELENITE SI SEI A 
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XVII. — Original Suits disposed of, and how many, by the several 
Huropean Tribunals. 





2d Half | lst Half | 2d Half | lst Half | 2d Half | Ist Half 
Suits. of of of of of of 


1838. | 1839. | 1839. 18i40. | 1840. 1841. 








Total . . . . « . | 35,023] 32,955] 35,805) 30,454! 35,211 | 31,681 








Judges, Assistant Judges, 986 889 993 678 934 81) 


By Provincial Courts, 
and Registers. . 








| aoe Se nes ee se 


By the other Tribunals. . 34,037) 32,066) 34,812 99, 776| 34,255 | 30,870 











The tables speaking for themselves, it will not be necessary to do 
more than to puint out the satisfactory efficiency of the native judges in 
the administration of civil justice, whether as respects the amount of 
business done or the general soundness of their decisions; to which tes- 
timony is borne by the comparative fewness of the appeals and the 
moderate number of reversals. The great mass of the business before 
the courts would appear, from Table XVII., to be done by natives. 
Among 195,816 suits disposed of, only 5,291 or 2°70 per cent. were 
determined by European judges; 97°30 per cent. of the whole business 
having been done by the native judges. 

The only judges whose average annual decisions, according to the 
tables, exceed the average annual suits instituted, thus gradually ex- 
tinguishing arears, are the village Moonsiffs, who are natives, and the 
judges of the provincial courts, who are Europeans ; the former averag- 
ing an excess of annual decisions over new suits of 3462, and the latter 
in original suits, 1, and in appeals, 10 annually. The most formidable 
accumulation of arrears is represented by the tables to be in the Zillah 
Courts, both in the branches of original suits and in appeals from inferior 
courts; also in the district Moonsiffs’ courts. The Supreme Court would 
appear to proceed slowly. Considering the very heavy amount of suits 
(53,411) annually decided by the district Moonsiffs, the average appeals 
(1,301) against their decisions, or about 1 appeal in every 47 deci- 
sions, of which not one-third are reversed, seems creditable to their 


judgment and integrity. 


Bompray. 
Population, about 6,270,461. 


The following tables exhibit the operations of the civil courts of 
Bombay from the last six months of 1837 to the last six months of 
1841 inclusive :— 

In the whole period comprised in the above analysis, 309,783 original 
suits were instituted, and the number disposed of was 306,222, leaving 
8,848 on the files; a number considerably less than two aa ave- 
rage labour of the several courts. Original jurisdiction is almost ex- 
clusively exercised by the native judges; for, of the whole number of 
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suits, 302,607, or 98°81 per cent., were decided by them. ‘The total 
number of appeals from their decrees was 12,324, or 1 in 24 suits; a 
proportion, adverting to the subsequent affirmations, highly creditable to 
the integrity of their decisions. Of this number 11,216 were disposed 
of; 6,270 being affirmed, 1,496 altered, and 3,450 reversed. The re- 
turns indicate that the European agents decided 3,615 original suits; 
and the appeals from them amounted, including second appeals, to 2,890, 
or nearly 80 per cent., of which 2,256 were disposed of; 1,326 being 
affirmed, 219 altered, and 711 reversed. The appeals to the Supreme 
Appellate Court were 713, of which 658 were disposed of; 347 being 
affirmed, 27 remanded, and 234 reversed, and the rest dismissed or 
adjusted. The number of appeals on the file at the commencement of the 
year being about the average number disposed of in the year, there was, 
consequently, not any accumulation of arrears. The short period that 
suits are before the courts is manifested by the fact, that at the end of 
the year 1841, all the courts had not two months’ work before them. 

The average value of property constantly in litigation before the courts 
in original suits is about 191,433/., and of this the average amount ap- 
pealed is only 8,4651. 

A feature in the administration of civil justice in Bombay is the 
frequent reference of matters in dispute by the parties to a panchaet, or 
jury of five persons, who give their voluntary aid to decide between the 
litigants. 

A feature, also characterizing the Bombay Returns, is the specification 
of the debtors in gaol; and much to the credit of the Revenue Adminis- 
tration under Bombay, it is seen that in the last balf of 1841 there was 
not a single debtor in gaol for arrears of land-tax due to Government ; 
and during the whole period under review only forty-five farmers had 
been confined for arrears. The pressure of the land-tax, therefore, 
would seem to be much less than it is usually supposed. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 
MapRAs. 
Population, about 13,046,484. 


Criminal justice is administered under this presidency by the follow- 
ing authorities, viz.:—lIst, village police; 2nd, district police (both of 
which are in the hands of natives); 3rd, magistrates and their as- 
sistants: 4th, criminal courts (a few of which are under natives) ; 5th, 
courts of circuit; and 6th, foujdarry adawlut. The village police has 
jurisdiction only over the most petty offences, and has no power of 
punishment beyond confinement for a few hours. ‘The district police 
possesses jurisdiction somewhat more extensive, with power to impose a 
fine of three rupees (6s.), or to confine for twenty-four hours. The 
jurisdiction of the other tribunals rises gradually higher and higher ; 
and every capital sentence, or sentence of transportation, requires the 
sanction of the foujdarry adawlut. 

The following is a table of the operation of these several tribunals 
during the two half years, commencing with the Ist of July, 1839, and 
ending with the 30th of June, 1840 :— 




































































112 Criminal Justice [ May, 
Last Half First Half 
Tribunals and Sentences. of Total. of Total. 
1839. 1840. 
VintLaGE Portce. 
Accused of Petty Assaults . Ps 2,255 2 493 
Accused of Petty Thefts . abe 506 446 
—| 2,761 —| 2,939 
Discharged or Acquitted . : 1,148 1,217 
Confined in Village Choultry . ° 1,103 1,241 
Confined in Village Stocks. . 510 481 
ae Ze ol —| 2,939 
Disrrict Pouice. 
Accused. . ° sae 46 55,231 ne 53,852 
Discharged or Acquitted - | 40,200 39 ,057 
Convicted. eiibts- Fs - | 13,838 13,602 
Under Examination. aes 1,193 1,193 
————| 55,231 53,852 
Fined. ects ~ | 9,026 9,154 
Confined in Choultry 2 He ° 4,460 2. 944 
Confined in Stocks . . . » es 197 ” 987 
Mogsed 5 3) 21 6s es 118 152 
—| 13,00) 13,537 
MaaisTracy. 
Accused . . geg fo ee sta 4,315 5 3,677 
Discharged or Acquitted Se Pe eee 2,384 
Convicted . <hr e 1,409 1,286 
Under Examination. ° Orne ate 53 7 
—| 4,315 ||———| 3,677 
BeICCU eM Bee eee een an 854 873 
imprisoned . 6 95 6 "~s a ee 454 358 
iO ped Se te fis ee SEO 55 
——| 1,409 1,286 
Criinar Courts. ice ee eee eee 
Number of Cases. , a 1, 937 17783 
Number of Prisoners . . as 4,234 3,518 
Released unconditionally . oan 1,511 1, 167 
Released on Security a3 181 116 
Detained on demand of Security <A 173 145 
Convicted and Punished . a 1,135 1,005 
Committed for Trial. . 964 836 
Transferred to other Courts. 10 Be 
Died . ° 4 | 1] 
-————| 3,978 3, 280 
Under-Examination . ; : 256 | 238 
4,234 3,518 
Imprisoned 4. 4 ss) us wcinoes 666 582 
Fined (4?) 075 2. 08 Aihs Y, 245 270 
Flogged . . ° ~ ais 14 25 
Imprisoned and Fined ees 36 42 
Imprisoned and Flogged . 174 86 
—| 1,135 | 1,005 
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113 
Last Half First Half 
Tribunals and Sentences. of Total. of Total. 
1839. 1840. 
Courts or Circurr. 
INumiber of Cases 3. se tw : 410 387 
Iomber of Prisoners «.<. 5% -« «7. : 1,195 898 
Released unconditionally . . «. .» 337 279 
Released on Security . . . eee 75 36 
Convicted and Punished . wl apes 414 367 
Referred to Foujdarry Adawlut sas 200 156 
Returned to Criminal Courts . . . . 85 7 
Discharged without Trial . oe 21 6 
Pricdeme Gaol 68 ge Oem a Ne 9 8 
Bumatie . .«. Sash cieiieibtint als ] . 
Tneledad in other Cases F 5 
1,142 |———— 864 
PeOstgOnedts <6 2° Gu Ses eaten med “ 53 34 
1195 898 
Flogged and Imprisoned, above 7 iene ° VB: 17 
Ditto, not above 7 years . . . 3 18 
Imprisoned, 7 years and upwards . . 197 144 
Migio, under 7 years: «sis 192 188 
Fined and Imprisoned. . . 9 
— 414 | ———-— 367 
FousparryY ADAWLUT. 
Number of Trials before the Court . . 83 > 127 
Monieer.o: Prisoners «4 3 2 9, « « 184 ‘ 288 
Released unconditionally . . - « + 4 23 
Released on Security: - ». 5 + + «+ 5) 19 
Convicted and Punished sek 66 223 
LOCOS ee an eer, Mee ae a 2 1 
Died ss St ee ne 1 1 
Disposed of in Sther cases aly) so). : 8 
a 73 |-—-—-— 275 
Og GON OMT 2 eH eee eco) ere + oe 106 ° 13 
184 || 288 
Wearar 4. ce pepe 21 31 
Transportation and Flogging SRA reie! og ks 7 2 
Transportation . . Sart 18 67 
Imprisonment for Life. . . 5 9 
Imprisonment for more than 7, and. not} 1 4 
more than 14 Years, with Flogging. : 
Ditto, without Flogging 3 ag 
Imprisonment for not more ite 7 Years, ‘| 1 1 
Mitr Omenie Ss ss 8 | 
Ditto, without Flogging : 10 48 
Released under Special Considerations . Ot 2 
a 66 — 223 
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The following is an analysis of the preceding table :-— 





Discharged or 


Accused. Acquitted. 


Tapas Last Half| First Half] Last Helf | First Haif 
of of of of 
1839. | 1840, 1839. | 1840. 
Wille Poles. «.. . . ll x w | 2,761). 2.9800 Pibsat F oep 
District Poles =. ow se ow ew | 65,231 1 58,852 1 40,200 1°39 057 








Magibiraty f-. . « «<—yue. 4 315 | 3,677 || 2,853| 2,384 


(Criminal Courts. < .. 2 ss 4,234} 3,518 1,692 } > 1,283 


Courts of Circuit. sy 1, O51 ees 4x37 2 g2i 
Foujdarry Adawlut, included i in preceding} 184 988 9 42 
Corts. Se aS Se E 


ee ee | 


Total. . . . « « | 67,736 | 64,884 }| 46,326 | 44,262 
Deduct Acquitted . . . . . . | 46,326 | 44,262 


Total tound Guilty... . .-. « | 21,410 | 20,622 











For the first period, therefore, taking the population at the low esti- 
mate of 13,046,484, there was 1 conviction to every 609 souls ; and for 
the second period, 1 conviction to every 633 souls. 

In 1839 there were tried in England and Wales 24,443 persons, ex- 
clusive of the police cases, which constitute the great bulk of the 
Madras offences; and of the 24,443 there were 56 persons condemned 
to death, while by the Madras courts there were 21. The transporta- 
tions for life from England were 205, and from Madras 25. In 1840, 
in England and Wales there were tried 27,187 persons, and 77 were 
condemned to death; under Madras, of the 20,622 persons found guilty 
31 were condemned to death. From England 238 were transported for 
life, and from Madras 69. But the fact is, that to establish a proper 
comparison between the state of crime under Madras and in England, 
all the committals by the courts below the magistrates’ courts must be 
deducted from the Indian returns, as they are merely police cases, which 
do not authorize more than a few hours’ confinement or a petty fine. 
This deduction made, the comparison would be favourable to Madras, 
not less in the number than in the character of the offences. 


BENGAL. 
Population, about 39,957,561. 


1.—Proceedings before Magistrates and Officers subordinate to them. 














Committals and Convictions. 1837 1838 1839 1840 
Prisoners: SS Oe Be we ees | 025404 |. 58,042 1.69 SiG 66, sa4 
ACQUIttE je: ve, onli Gakemhomet eee SOONG Le Oa ye ad ona, 
Convicted . -« - | 386,071 | 34,186 | 36,126 | 40,118 
Committed for Trial before Sarees Judge) 3,948 | 3,327 3,809 1 397 


ending. . 4 5 1s wooly erge en ial B68) 1 CG7 i naleedia iene, age 
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IJ.— Proceedings before Sessions Judges. 





Committals and Convictions. 1837 1838 1839 1840 
Wider, riatoie os -GAlAN eet Geter 4 4,411 3,790 4,313 | 4,436 
PCO NCECOD coe ol Saks es se ve Se 903 841 820. | «1,00 
Convicted and Sentenced . . . . . 2,414) 2,031 | 2,067 | 2,302 
Referred to Nizamut Adawlut. . . . 541 4&8 Ose 508 
PeGnCiie ween red ca. Wag Gel te Bee 423 365 804 469 





Il].—Proceedings before the Nizamut Adawlut. 





Committals and Convictions. 1837 1838 1839 1840 
Under Reference. «0 < “<2 « » 8 690 657 646 744 
reumitted< 6s wets. ols 1v3 171 146 228 
Wouviched © Me “aioe. 1S Stee 417 318 278 365 
Ben dine 45 a5) cm Os gs 127 118 146 89 


IV .—Sentences. 











Sentences. 1837 1838 1839 1840 
ewer ey hia se es tas ow ts [ee 30 38 25 27 
PPEAUSPOLtAGOM = 6) Gel bh ° oe 15 8 
Imprisonment for Life . . . . . .; 100 81 57 95 
Ditto, for 14 Years and upwards . . . 229 154 re vig 
Ditto, for 7 Years and upwards. . . . 935 681 oe ee 
Ditto, for 3 Years and upwards. . . «| 1,558 | 1,634 ae 7° 
Ditto, for a shorter period « . . . + { 17,608 | 15,760 ae ws 
Ditto, from 1 to 16 Years . . « «© « ote es 5,300 | 6,059 
Ditto, for iess than 1] Year. . . . . 43 oe 13,378 | 14,644 


From Table I. it would appear that the annual amount of prisoners 
tried by the magistrates and officers subordinate to them, consisting of 
the Sudder and Principal Ameens, who may try felonies and offences 
not affecting life (no criminal jurisdiction being vested in a native 
judge below the rank of Sudder Ameen), did vary considerably ; but the 
variations do not manifest a progressive annual increase of crime, as in 
England; there being 4,000 prisoners less in 1838 than in 1837, 
although in 1840 there were nearly 4,000 more than in 1837. The 
variations, therefore, may be looked upon as fortuitous. The population 
of Bengal being estimated at 40,000,000 (39,957,561) of souls, and the 
numbers convicted in 1837 being 38,902, only 1 person in every 
1,028 souls was found guilty of an offence. In 1840 the convictions 
were 42,785, the proportion to the population being as 1 to 935 souls. 
In both instances these results bear a very favourable comparison with 
the number of offences at Madras. In the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 
the sentences of death in Bengal were respectively 38, 25, and 27, 
while in England for those years the numbers were 116, 56, and 77. 
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The practice in Bengal of having recourse to imprisonment for life 
rather than to transportation for heavy offences, prevents rigid com- 
parison with England; but, adding together the number transported 
and the number imprisoned for life as types of the highest order of 
crimes, and comparing these with the transportations for life in England, 
also as types of the highest order of crimes, we shall see that the numbers 
in Bengal for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 were respectively 81, 72, 
and 103, while in England for those years the transportations for life 
were respectively 266, 205, and 238! 

The Bengal returns, like those of Madras, include the police cases, and 
if these were deducted, the comparison of the amount of crime in Bengal 
with the amount of crime in England would be highly favourable to the 
former. In London alone the number of persons taken up by the 
police averages annually about 1 in 27 of the whole number of inhabit- 
ants! 

I add to these notices of the criminal statistics of Bengal a very lucid 
exposition of the criminal statistics of the fifth or Benares division of 
the Agra Government, under the commissionership of Mr. E. P. Smith, 
of the Bengal civil service. It must have been compiled with very con- 
siderable labour, and it is the only table in this form I have met with 
in going through the prodigious masses of manuscript reports from the 
Bengal and Madras Governments. (See p. 116 ) 


BomBAy. 


Population, about 6,270,461. 


The following tables exhibit the proceedings of the Criminal Courts 
from 1838 to 1841 inclusive :— 


I.—Prisoners. 





Apprehended | Remaining 
Period. within the from last Total 


Half Year, | Half Year, | Custody. , 














First half of 1838 . . . 21,929 1936 23,465 
Second ditto . . « « 24 ,044 1,683 25 ,727 
First half of 1839 . .  « 23,285 1,263 24,548 
Second ditto .i - « »« 23,761 1,040 24,801 
First half of 1840... . . 23,700 1,010 24,710 
Second ditto .| +» «| 22,968 915 | 23,883 
Firstthalfof 1841... . 24,204 770 24,974 
DeCOna ditions) 2. s. » 24,830 800 25,630 
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Criminal Justice 


Il. — Convictions. 


[May, 





Period and Tribunal. 





— 


First half of 1838. 


By District Police 5 6,992 
By Magistrates and Assistants e), 42y416 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 47] 
Deaths and Escapes . .« . © © AP 
Second half of 1838. 
Tribunals not distinguished . . 13,507 
Deaths . e ° ° e e ° e ee 
First half of 1839. 
By District Police. . . me Pee ee) 
By Magistrates and Assistants ° 3,461 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 604 
Deaths and Escapes » » © «© ° 
By District Police... © « | 8,353 
By Magistrates and Assistants « | 3,181 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants 6 440 
Deaths and Escapes . «© . ¢« . : 
First half of 1840. 
By District Police. . . * dein pages 
By Magistrates and Assistants ~ «f 2,681 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 604 
Deaths and Escapes « - «© © «¢ ; 
Second half of 1840. 
By District Police. . « An as ales 55 Soy 
By Magistrates and Assistants . .| 2 202 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 357 


Deaths and Escapes . .« 





i | cn | nn rn | | 


5,393 
3,926 
822 


10,953 


8,158 
2,283 
987 


8,898 
2,178 
805 


8,549 
2,148 
829 


8,574 
1,959 
662 





Acquitted. |Convicted.| Remaining. 


1,139 
369 
233 


1,263 


398 
398 
244 


430 
314 
266 


444 
356 
115 


367 
250 
153 


ees 


Second Half of 1839. 


Total. 


eo 


13,524 
8,411 
1,526 

4 


23,465 





25,723 
4 


ee eS ES yee 


25,727 


16,554 
6,142 
1,835 

17 





24,548 


17,681 
5,603 
1,511 


24,801 





18,294 
4,411 
1,172 


23,883 
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TI.— Convictions — continued. 
































Period and Tribunal. Acquitted. | Convicted. | Remaining. Total. 
First half of 1841. 
By District Police oral Pere | PO, c86 9) OS 329 19,906 
By Magistrates and Assistants . .| 1,886 | 1,887 245 4,018 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 305 517 226 1,048 
Deaths and Escapes . « «© « « oe we oe 2 
24,974 
Second half of 1841. 
By, District Police... «... « « | 9,954) 10,253 396 20,003 
By Magistrates and Assistants . .} 1,908 | 2,075 142 4,125 
By Sessions Judges and Assistants . 343 920 235 1,498 
Deaths and Escapes . . - «© - ee oe oe 4 
25,630 





Proceedings of the Foujdarry, or Highest Criminal Court. 























2 & I a See ey 
Sale | s 18,188.18 |ee | 
Period. E 2S, Ss &/ZSi 28g |/ 4, / 28.1 F 
af leo) SS) 83) g (ES) S528] as] sn h) & 
Se jaa; 22) & |) &jee| es5| sel eesl| 3 
Z2u|Os|/0a | A] AB iS648lAaea| a2 | ess] a 
First half of 1838 . | 197 | 13 | 184/11] 8] 11] 151] 181 Olas 
Second ditto . . .|184{ 12/172 | 20); 39} 9| 104) 172 “s ar 
First half of 1839 . | 321 | 16 | 305 | 26 }121} 1] 157 | 305; .., ° 


Second ditto . . .- | 156 } 28 | 128} 10) 40 7 71 | 128 ee 
First half of 1840 . | 125} 13 | 111 | 10 | 21 { 11 69) 11 oe 


Pf @ © 





\ 


The sentences of death for five half years average 152ths, trans- 
portation 454ths, imprisonment for life 74ths. The native tribunals 
took cognizance of minor offences, and not only was the great mass of 
labour performed by them, but the Reports state that it was performed 
very satisfactorily. The population under the Bombay Government is 
about 6,270,461, and as the total number of convictions in four years by 
all the courts, mcluding police cases, was 91,999, or about 23,000 
annually, there was one conviction to every 273 souls, and the offences 
to the population varied from 1 in 90 in Barrach, 1 in 91 in Poona, 
1 in 95 in Ahmednugger, 1 in 219 in Surat city, 1 m 245 in 
Ahmedabad, to 1 in 509 in the Dharwar Collectorate. 

The returns of criminal justice from India do not comprise any 
details of the trials of Thugs; because the jurisdiction created for the 
suppression of Thuggee was independent of the criminal courts. The 
absence of these details is of the less moment, as it is understood that 
the agents specially appointed for the suppression of the atrocities of the 
Thugs have been so eminently successful throughout India, that the 
immediate extinction of the nefarious fraternity is fully anticipated. 
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Agricultural and Educational Statistics of several Parishes in the County 

of Middlesex. By Henry TrREMENHEERE, Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th February, 1843.] 
Ir is the design of this paper to embody the results of some enquiries 
undertaken in five rural parishes in the vicinity of London, by pre- 
senting in a tabular form their respective quantities of produce during 
the last year, and their progress in wealth. Some observations are ap- 
pended on their past and present state of cultivation. In the course of 
this inquiry a few data having been obtained on the progress of popu- 
lation, the provision for education, and the amount of accommodation in 
churches and chapels in these and two adjoining parishes, they are 
subjoined, with some very brief comments, and are presented simply 
as a collection of facts, which, as relating to parishes so near the 
metropolis, it may not be uninteresting to place on record. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


The geographical position of the district, the agricultural produce of 
which is here presented, is as follows :—It comprises the five parishes 
of Norwood, Greenford, Perivale, Hanwell and Ealing, which are con- 
tiguous to each other, and contain an aggregate of 10,088 a. 1R. 4 Pp. 
It is bounded on the east by the parishes of Acton and Harrow, on the 
west by the parishes of Hayes, Harrow, and Northhold, on the north by 
Harrow, and on the south by the parishes of Heston, Isleworth, Chis- 
wick, and the river Thames, and is distant from six to ten miles from 
the metropolis. 


I.— Average and Rentals. 





Norwood, Greenford, Perivale, Hanwell, Kaling, 
2,259 Acres. | 2,032 Acres.| 626 Acres. | 1,363 Acres. | 3,807 Acres. 


| 


A.D £ AD. By A.D. £ Ay Ds & A. D. ES 
os — 1800 | 2471 — os — — aa — 
—— — 1812 173272 — — 1801 | 1500 | 1791 | 17,085 
— — 1820 | 2924} — — 1810 | 2164 | 1799 | 26,206 
— —- 1828 | 2841 —_— — 1820 | 3209 | 1814 | 26,391 


— — 1832 | 3086 1830 | 3559 | 1824 | 26,777 
1842 | 7696*| 1842 | 4438 | 1842 | 1200 | 1841 | 5563 | 1839 | 30,754 





Il.—Live Stock. 














Description. Norwood.{ Greenford. | Perivale. | Hanwell.| Ealing. Total. 
Grazing Cattle. . 124 118 20 he 62 324 
Cows 2) 2%. be 56 59 31 48 95 289 
Sheep s 6 os i 650 333 531 108 1200 2822 
Horses employed 7 

Apuiculeire 86 63 17 30 73 269 
916 573 999 186 1430 3704 








* It is regretted that the previous rental of this parish cannot be given, but access 
to the parochial books could not be obtained. 

+ The Paddington Canal, which passes through this parish, was in this year 
° the amount of 600/. per annum, which in a subsequent year was reduced 
0 35/. 
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The parish or precinct of Norwood is divided by the Uxbridge road 
into two nearly equal portions, that on the north is composed of a heavy 
clay soil, that on the south of a light loam and of gravel. The rent of 
land varies from 40s. to 50s. per acre, and the farms in the southern 
division of the parish produce a rent of 20s. per acre more than those 
in the northern division. The largest farm consists of 250 acres, and 
the highest rent paid is 600/. per annum. The surface in the northern 
part of the parish indicates that the greater part of it was, within 
no very remote period, in a state of tillage. It is now almost en- 
tirely pasture land. A third part of the arable Jand of the whole 
parish is now annually sown with wheat. Two, and occasionally three 
horses are used at the plough, and on one farm a team of four oxen has 
been recently introduced. The drill husbandry prevails. The soil is 
well manured with stable dung procured from London ; little care, 
however, is taken of the manure made on the land. The liquid produce 
of the stables and outhouses is permitted to run into the farmyards, and 
to stagnate in black ponds in the winter, and evaporate to dryness in the 
summer, months. The farmers’ wives complain of the loss of their 
chickens by drinking the putrid water of these neglected reservoirs. 
The only machine of a comparatively modern construction observed in 
the parish was a winnowing machine. There is a strong prejudice in 
this district against the use of all modern inventions for facilitating or 
abridging labour, and the dislike to many admirable machines, now much 
used in husbandry, originates in a conscientious though mistaken solici- 
tude for the welfare of the labouring classes. The wages of labour 
vary from 12s. to 15s. per week. A farm of 250 acres gives permanent 
employment to 14 labourers. The village of Southall, formerly a posting 
station on the Oxford road, is situate within this parish, and possesses 
a large weekly cattle market which increases the value of land by the 
competition which it causes among the salesmen frequenting the market, 
who require the occasional or permanent use of land for the sustenance 
of cattle brought for sale from a distance. This market is resorted to 
not only by the farmers and dealers of the neighbourhood but by the 
tradesmen of London. ‘The Great Western Railway passes through 
the parish and has a station at Southall. It has occasionally much 
affected prices in this market and has caused much discontent 
among the farmers, who complain that, in consequence of the facility 
which it affords for the rapid transfer of stock from one county to an- 
other, they have been deprived of the advantages of a species of mono- 
poly which they formerly possessed in consequence of the proximity of 
their farms to London. Five hundred head of sheep and one hundred 
head of cattle have been suddenly introduced to the market from the 
west of England, prices have been proportionally forced down, and the 
Middlesex farmer has been compelled ‘to sell his stock at a loss, or to 
withdraw it from competition. The price of hay has also been much 
reduced by the diminution in the number of post-horses, and this is 
another grievance for which the railway is chargeable. Indeed some 
farmers loudly express their apprehensions that it is not only ruining 
their business and depreciating the value of landed property, but that it 
will ultimately bring about a revolution in the state. 
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The parish of Greenford comprises— 


Meir. P: 
Meadow land . . 5 ‘ 5 OOS AL. oS 
Arable land i ; 2 ; oa OG dan a 8 
Woodland i G : ‘ : 94, 1 03 


and is divided into about 12 farms, the largest of which consists of 22] 
acres. The rent of land varies from 32s. to 3/. per acre. Leases are 
generally granted for 21 years. The soil is a strong clay, well calcu- 
lated for the growth of wheat, beans, and tares. Much of it is suscep- 
tible of amelioration by a good system of draining, for which the position 
of the land affords many facilities. Little, however, has been done in 
this department of agricultural improvement. Lime and brick-dust from 
the kiln have been applied with good effect to some very adhesive soil. 
In parts of the parish the land, in rainy seasons, becomes so saturated 
with water as to be unfit for the support of cattle, and is converted by 
the drought of summer into an indurated clay, opening into wide 
fissures. Four and occasionally six horses are yoked to the plough. 
Thirty acres of woodland have been recently cleared and brought into a 
state of tolerable cultivation, under a lease for seven years rent-free. 
No modern machinery of any kind exists in this parish. It will be 
remarked that the meadow land bears a large proportion to the aggregate 
of the parish. An intelligent resident farmer is of opinion that 50 
years ago the cultivation of corn was predominant, and capacious 
barns, which are attached to every farm, attest that large quantities of 
grain were once grown on land long since converted into meadow and 
pasture. The high price of hay at the commencement and during the 
continuance of the late war must have acted as an inducement to change 
arable land into meadow. The existing produce in wheat is but small. 
In the last year, on one farm three acres of wheat produced an aggre- 
gate of only four quarters. Wages vary from 12s. to 13s.; manure, as 
in the adjoining parishes, is brought from London. The assessment for 
the relief of the poor is at present_1s. in the pound. 

The small parish of Perzvale belongs entirely to one proprietor, and is 
divided into five farms, the largest of which comprises 179 acres. The 
rent of land varies from 35s. to 45s. per acre. The soil is a heavy 
clay, requirmg four and occasionally six horses to plough it. Sixty 
acres only are in tillage, and the return in grain is very small. It is the 
opinion of the resident farmers that at least half the parish has been 
laid down in grass within the period of 50 years. On one farm, con- 
sisting of 170 acres, 50 acres were under the plough in 1829. In that 
year the return was so trifling as to induce the tenant, with the per- 
mission of the landlord, to lay down the whole in grass. Fourteen 
bushels per acre was the maximum produce in wheat obtained at that 
time from the land, although it had been well manured. The most pro- 
fitable mode of managing the land is found to be the production of hay 
for the London market. The drainage is defective, and the farmers are 
disinclined to attempt improvements. In this, as in the neighbouring parish 
of Norwood, a fall in the price of live stock is imputed to the railroad. 
Few cattle are fed. The pastures are consequently always understocked, 
and it has become customary in this, as in some adjoining parishes, to 
let a portion of the grass land after the hay harvest to the sheep farmers 
of distant counties, who sometimes drive their flocks for better pasturage 
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into the meadows of Middlesex, when the stubble fields cease to afford 
adequate food. Sheep are taken in to feed at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
score, and they are driven back on the approach of winter to their folds 
in the midland counties. There are no cottages in this parish, and con- 
sequently no resident labourers. Wages vary from 12s. to 14s. per 
week. Leases are granted for 21 years. ‘The Paddington Canal passes 
through the parish, and affords an easy mode of transporting manure 
from London. 
The parish of Hanwell comprises— 


A. 
Arable land . : ‘ : : ° - 200 
Meadow and pasture ° : . . Oe 
Woodland . : : . : . . 2 
Market garden . . . . : 20 


Roads, water, &c. . ° x 2 op 2 


The Uxbridge road passes through the parish. On the south of this 
road the soil consists of a light loam and gravel; on the north of gravel 
and clay. There areonly two farms inthe parish, one consisting of 170, 
the other of 80 acres, the remaining land consists of a park, meadows, 
and paddocks, and ornamental grounds. ‘The two farms are occupied 
by tenants-at-will. Fifty acres of heavy land have been recently drained 
at the landlord’s expense. The rent is about 50s. per acre. Manure is 
supplied from London ; three horses are required for the plough. Wheat 
is partly drilled, and partly sown broad-cast. Neither modern machi- 
nery nor artificial manures are used. Considerable changes have taken 
place in the relative proportions of arable and meadow land, as well as in 
the number and size of the farms. An old inhabitant remembers that 
im the year 1780, the parish was divided into seven farms, and at least 
half the land in tillage. 

By a survey in the year 1803, the parish was found to comprise— 


7 Nee aan 8 
Enclosed meadow land . . = . 7465 59026 
Enclosed arable land : A Se AOD AOS oS 
Lammas meadows . é ° : . 65-0 4 2 
Common field land : i h o. 14S 3 ee 
Houses 5 ‘. ° a : ly 2 iE 
Common, roads, and water : ohh G7 Sal aes 2 


The common field land appears to have been unenclosed but culti- 
vated: after the crops were removed, the parishioners possessed a right 
of pasture. The Lammas meadows were also unenclosed, and were 
subject to a similar public mght, commencing however on a fixed day 
(the 1st of August) without reference to the state of the crops; a right, 
which although the parishioners might have legally used it, does not 
appear to have ever been exercised to the prejudice of the occupying 
tenant. For the common field land and the Lammas meadows a rent 
was paid varying from 20s. to 30s. per acre. In 1814 these public 
rights were destroyed by an Act of Parliament, and the property was 
enclosed, together with 124 acres of waste land. Since the enclosure, 
the value of the property formerly composing the Lammas meadows and 
the common field land has considerably increased, and it now produces 
arent of 3/. per acre. 

The parish of Ealing is composed of two different descriptions of 
soil—the heavy or clay, and a light rich loam; the former constituting 
chiefly meadow or pasture land, the latter arable farms and market 
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gardens. The proportions of each description of land are about equal. 
The farms and market gardens are about 50. The largest farm does 
not exceed 400 acres, and the highest rent paid is 800/. a-year. There 
are numerous inconsiderable holdings varying from 10 to 40 acres each, 
which are rented by dairymen and small farmers. The market gardens 
vary in size from 2 to 96 acres. The rent paid for farms containing 
arable and pasture land varies from 40s. to 60s. per acre; but some 
meadow land, in very favourable situations, produces a rent of 4/. per 
- acre. Farms are generally held on leases for 21 years. The farm- 
houses attached to some of the larger estates are of a rather superior 
kind, indicating the easy circumstances of the tenants, and a consider- 
able degree of comfort and respectability. The abundance of manure 
which is obtained from London makes the farmer, in a great degree, 
exempt from that necessity which compels a systematic rotation of crops. 
On one farm three crops of grain have been taken from the same field 
in consecutive years. Six hundred loads of stable dung have been 
drawn from London in the course of a year, and used, together with that 
made on the estate, on a farm of 250 acres. In consequence of the 
local advantage which this parish possesses, artificial manures have not 
hitherto met with much attention. Pulverised lime is occasionally used 
for the destruction of the wire worm, and nitrate of soda has been 
spread on grass land with good effect. Little use is made of modern 
agricultural machinery. Only one thrashing machine exists in the 
parish, and that has been recently introduced. On its bemg mentioned 
by the owner at a farmers’ ordinary at Uxbridge, and some of the straw 
and grain which it had worked being exhibited, he was generally blamed 
for using an invention so injurious to the labourer ! 

A considerable portion of the parish of Ealing, it will be observed, 
consists of market gardens, and forms a part of that large area, in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, comprehending much of the land lying on 
both sides of the Western road, which has been justly denominated the 
great fruit and vegetable garden of London. The fruit gardeners have an 
upper and an under crop growing on the land at the sametime. The 
ground is first stocked with large fruit trees; it is then thickly planted 
with those of a smaller kind and with strawberries, together with such 
vegetables as are found to thrive under the shade, and do not suffer from 
the drip of the trees above them. ‘The soil is an excellent loam. The 
quantity of manual labour depending on these gardens is very great. 
They afford occupation during the winter months to three persons per 
acre, and in the summer to at least five more; and in some of the 
gardens during the fruit season the whole amount of industry called 
into activity, including market people, basket women, dealers, and 
hawkers, cannot be estimated at less than 30 persons per acre. The 
average rent paid for these gardens is 10/. per acre. Wages vary from 
10s. to 15s. per week, and the number of women as compared with men 
employed throughout the year, is in the proportion of two to one. The 
average assessment for the relief of the poor from the year 1827 to 1833 
was 4s. in the pound; from the year 1835 to 1841 it has been reduced 
to 2s. 84d. 

Several surveys of the parish of Ealing have been made during the 
last half century, a reference to which will exhibit the changes which 
have taken place in its agriculture. 
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Years. Paks Teak. Arable Land. Market Gardens. 
Ae R. P. A. er Pe Ae Re Pe 

1799 ta/7 0 6 1027 0 0 2892 22 

Teta= 1600 0 0 800 0 0 ore 

1839 1976 2 39 834 -0 359 469 3 26 





The relative proportions of the meadow and arable land and market 
gardens have, it will be observed by the Table, considerably varied in 
the course of half a century. The increase in the rental_is in some 
degree to be accounted for by an increase in the number of houses, but 
has chiefly arisen from the conversion of arable land into market 
gardens, a natural consequence of the proximity of London, which by 
constantly enlarging the circle whence its various supplies are drawn, 
must gradually make the cultivation of the surrounding district more 
artificial and productive. 

An important benefit was conferred on the labouring population of the 
parish of Haling, in the year 1832, bythe Bishop of London, as Lord of 
the Manor of Ealing, who granted 20 acres of waste land, to be divided 
into small allotments, for the use of the industrious and well-conducted 
poor. The arrangements are superintended by the vicar, who is aided 
by a committee of management. ‘The quantity of ground granted to 
each person is 20 rods, for which he pays a yearly rent of 5s. The 
land is divided into 146 allotments, and so highly is the privilege 
valued of possessing one of these garden plots, that there are at the pre- 
sent time the names of 50 applicants on the manager’s book. An 
agreement is signed by every occupant, pledging himself to shew a good 
example to the other tenants by sober and moral conduct, and not to 
work on Sunday. 

This system 1s found to be attended with very beneficial results. The 
allotments are too small to make the able-bodied labourer independent 
of the wages of regular employment, but sufficiently large to afford him 
occupation when work is scarce, and to supply an object of interest, on 
which many hours that would otherwise probably have been passed in 
idleness or dissipation, are cheerfully and profitably employed. To the 
old and others, whose infirmities preclude them from vigorous labour, 
these allotments are peculiarly valuable, by their effect in deferring the 
period of refuge to the Union workhouse. There are instances in this 
parish of aged and respectable married labourers subsisting almost 
entirely on the produce of their allotments, with the addition of 2s. and 
two loaves of bread weekly from the parish. ‘The plots are cultivated 
with vegetables of various kinds. ‘Twenty sacks of potatoes have been 
produced on one allotment, yielding not only a supply for a labourer’s 
family throughout the year, but sufficient for the keep of a pig, and 
leaving asurplus for sale. 

The town of Old Brentford forms part of the parish of Ealing, and 
has for several years exhibited a tendency to decay. Its almost total 
disuse as a posting station on the western road has greatly accelerated 
its decline. Many inns and public houses, once in full business, have 


“ There is not any record of the exact quantity of market garden ground in this 
year, 
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disappeared, and several -that now exist can with difficulty struggle 
against the embarrassments which have overtaken them. The depend- 
ents on these houses have been thrown cut of employment, or compelled to 
resort to new and ill-adapted occupations. Many small tradesmen are, it 
is believed, verging upon insolvency. The labouring population consists 
of about 3000, and may be divided into three classes,—1st, those depend- 
ing upon market-gardens in the vicinity; 2ndly, fishermen; and, 3dly, 
a considerable body of men attached to a large soap manufactory, an 
extensive distillery, gas works, and water-works. ‘The labourers in 
market-gardens receive wages, rarely exceeding 12s. per week, and in 
winter are frequently unemployed; the gains of fishermen are always 
fluctuating, and amount, in the summer, frequently to a considerable 
sum, but their improvidence in this town is proverbial, and they are gene- 
rally involved in difficulties before the winter; the labourers in manu- 
factories, gas works, &c. receive wages averaging a guinea per week. 
Two-thirds of the labouring population may be considered as in a de- 
pressed condition, many in consequence of their own improvidence. It 
is but justice to add, that many individuals in easy circumstances are 
fully alive to the condition of the poorer classes, and that well-directed and 
energetic efforts are made to mitigate the suffering that surrounds them. 

The town of New Brentford, although apparently undistinguishable 
from Old Brentford, forms a distinct parish, and in its economical state 
differs little from Old Brentford, and the same general depression exists. 

These brief details are presented asa slight contribution to the sum 
of facts admitted to be very deficient on the subject of rural sta- 
tistics. An accurate and complete statement of the yearly produce of 
our agriculture is much to be desired, and the want of it has frequently 
been lamented by the statesman and the economist. Some partial 
attempts of this nature, sanctioned by public authority, have not been 
successful to the extent that could be desired. Little can be expected 
from mere individual efforts and local opportunities. ‘The enquiries of 
which the results are embodied in this paper have been met by the 
farmers, with a very few exceptions, in a frank and friendly spirit, and 
a disposition has been rarely evinced to withhold the information soli- 
cited. Should the Government ever resolve to institute similar enquiries 
on a comprehensive and systematic plan, it is believed that, although 
the undertaking might at first encounter opposition and mistrust, sus- 
picions would be gradually allayed, and prejudices subdued. It has 
been often and justly observed, that without accurate and complete 
returns of agricultural produce, no correct data can be obtained for the 
guidance of the legislature on some of the most important questions 
which can engage its attention, nor can any just conception be formed 
of the progressive extension and actual amount of this great element of 
the national wealth. And it might reasonably be urged, that at this 
period of change, the periodical collection of accurate returns from the 
whole kingdom would be of eminent service both to the agricultural and 
commercial interests, by widening the basis of ascertained facts, on 
which to found future arrangements. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The parishes, of which the educational statistics are subjoined, consist 
of Greenford, Hanwell, Acton, Ealing, and the towns of Old and New 
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Brentford. The state of elementary education will be best understood 
by an inspection of the accompanying Table :— 
V.—Schools. 
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Parishes. Churches. cree Chapels. aianee Sittings. Population. 
Greenford. 1 200 1 40 240 588 
Hanwell . 1 700 1 200 900 1468 
Malia 01, 1 11060 1 150 1250 3435 
Old Brentford l 850 3 1050 1900 4972 
New Brentford 1 838 1 200 1038 2174 

5 3,688 7 1,640 5, 328 15,302 





The endowed Free Charity School, in the parish of Greenford, was 
established in the year 1780, for instructing the children “ to read, 
write, cast accounts, and in the principles of the Christian religion ; and 
the girls tosew and knit.” All are clothed at the expense of the charity. 
The school is well conducted, and is visited daily by the clergyman, who 
personally instructs the children in Scripture History, and provides 
weekly a set of questions, which the children are expected to answer on 
the Sunday, and on examination they receive such aid as may be neces- 
sary to bring the sense of Scripture fully home to their understandings. 
The children who attend the dame school pay 4d. per week. The 
labouring population of this parish is wholly agricultural. 

The National School of Hanwell is supported by subscription. No 
clothes are distributed to the children. The master was trained at the 
Central School of the National Society. The children are well instructed 
in mental arithmetic. A Sunday school is connected with the Inde- 
pendent chapel, and is attended by 30 children, the greater part of whom 
receive daily elementary instruction in private schools. The payment 
in the dame schools vary from 3d. to 6d. per week. Three of these 
schools are kept by Dissenters, who use no catechism, and one by a 
member of the church: in this school Dissenting parents allow their 
children to be instructed in the Church Catechism. The payment in 
the common day school varies from 13s. to 21s. per quarter, accord- 
ing to the amount of instruction, which is confined to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, and geography. 

The National School, in the parish of Acton, for boys and girls, is 
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supported by subscription, and conducted by a mistress, who has the 
sole management. ‘The instruction is confined to reading, writing, the 
four first rules of arithmetic, and a little Scripture geography. The 
only reading book is the Bible. The greater part of every afternoon is 
devoted to needle-work, and knitting, m which the boys join. Two dame 
schools are kept by Dissenters, and one by a member of the church; the 
payments varying from 4d. to 6d. per week. The Church Catechism is 
taught in all. 

In the endowed National School of the parish of Ealing, 28 of the 
boys are clothed from the funds of the school ; the instruction given to 
the boys is confined to reading, writing, arithmetic, a little grammar, 
and the outlines of geography and history; Wilhelm’s system of sing- 
ing has been recently introduced. The only reading book, for all 
classes, is the Bible. ‘The master was regularly trained. The elemen- 
tary instruction given at the girls’ school consists of reading, writing, a 
little arithmetic, and Scripture history. There are no elementary books. 
The Bible alone is used ‘by all classes. The children are employed 
chiefly in needle-work. The funds of these schools are considerable, 
and arise from the bequests of individuals who have resided in the parish. 
The dame schools are all kept by members of the Church of England. 
The children of many Dissenters attend these schools, and, with the 
approbation of their parents, receive instruction in the Church Catechism. 
The payments vary from 3d. to 6d. per week. A Sunday school (con- 
nected with the chapel of the Independents} consists of 40 children, 
who all receive daily instruction in the dame or the common day 
schools. One of the common day schools is well known as Lady Noel 
Byron’s school, and was established on the principle of combining in- 
dustrial training with elementary instruction. The boarders, amount- 
ing to 48, come from London, or from its vicinity, and 24 from Ealing, 
as day scholars, who pay 2d. per week for instruction, which embraces, 
in addition to the common rudiments of education, elementary mathe- 
matics, geology, and agricultural chemistry. 

It is not to be expected that any sacrifices will be made by the dis- 
tressed portion of the inhabitants of Brentford to afford their children 
the advantages of education. Indeed in the low moral state which un- 
happily accompanies abject poverty, the examples at home would, per- 
haps, more than neutralize the lessons of the school. And it cannot but 
be doubtful whether any impression can be made upon the minds of 
children, through the medium of education, while by scanty food, insuffi- 
cient clothing, and poverty in all its forms, the animal nature is in a 
state of grievous depression. It is consolatory, however, to observe that 
in this town the desire to educate their children is one of the first symp- 
toms of improved circumstances amongst the poor, and that when an 
unwillingness is found to send children to school in consequence of the 
want, or the meanness of clothing, relief is judiciously administered in 
this form, and is always gratefully accepted. 

The girls’ National School, at Old Brentford, was founded by Mrs. 
Trimmer, in 1789, and is supported by annual subscription. One penny 
per week is paid by the parents of the children. 

The British and Foreign School was established in 1834. The master 
and mistress have been regularly trained. Many of the boys, and a large 
proportion of the girls, of this school, attend the Church Sunday School. 
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In the dame schools the Church Catechism is taught to all the 
children, and Watts’s Catechism, in addition, to the children of 
Dissenters. 

The Church Sunday School has 345 on its books, and the average 
attendance is 240. There are 15 voluntary teachers; nearly all the 
children attend some day school. An adult school has also recently 
been established under the superintendence of the officiating clergyman, 
for the instruction of persons of both sexes in reading and writing, and 
for improvement in scriptural knowledge. It originated with the fe- 
males, who were incited by the proficiency made by their daughters in 
the schools, particularly in writing, and has led to class meetings twice 
a week. The number attending is 30, and a desire to avail themselves 
of this mode of supplying the want of an early education, is rapidly 
extending among the labouring classes. 

There are three Sunday schools attached to Wesleyan, Independent, 
and Baptist chapels, with 400 children on their books, few of whom 
have any other elementary instruction than these schools afford. The 
average attendance is 280. 

The New Brentford Boys’ National School, established in 1815, is sup- 
ported by subscription. The school-house is capable of containing 200 
boys, but the attendance seldom exceeds 50. Sixteen of the boys are 
clothed from the funds of the school. 

It appears that the children receiving daily instruction in the parishes 
of Greenford, Hanwell, Acton, Ealing, and Old and New Brentford are, 
to the whole population, in the ratio of one-eighth. 

It is considered right to abstain from entering into any details respect- 
ing the efficiency of these schools; but it was obvious that with very 
limited exceptions, they were not such as were calculated to satisfy 
those who would wish to see the education of the labouring classes 
effectively conducted. Four of the masters and mistresses professed to 
have been regularly trained, two to have adopted the business of teach- 
ing from an early age. The master of the British and Foreign school 
appeared well qualified for his duties, and was regularly trained. Of the 
dame schools, 11 are kept by poor widows, who derive their sole sub- 
sistence from them. One of these appeared to be in a state of extreme 
poverty, and solicited charity ; eight are kept by persons whose husbands 
are living. ‘Two of the common day schools are kept by reduced trades- 
men, one by a mechanic, and three by men who had been employed as 
labourers or servants; one of these solicited charity. Four of the 
masters of the middle day schools have been employed in mercantile 
situations, and three have been engaged in teaching from an early age. 
Two of the mistresses of the infant schools have been regularly trained, 
and one obtained her knowledge of the art of infant tuition by attending 
schools in London. 





Contributions to the Agricultural Statistics of the Eastern Counties. 
By Josera Fietcuer, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th March, 1843. | 
Tue present anxiety to obtain some insight into agricultural statistics 


has prompted me to submit to the Society, in connexion with the pre- 
ceding paper, the two following tables. 
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I.—Relative Extent sown, and estimated Produce per Acre, of Wheat and 
Barley in 1838, as compared with the two preceding years, 1837 and 
1836, in Twenty-nine different localities in the County of Norfolk, em- 
bracing every variety of its Sotls. 





Neighbourhood. 


Riddlesworth 


Holt ‘ 
North Green- 
hoe and Gal- 
low Hundred 
Castle Acre. 
Aylmerton . 
Hevingham. 
Hellesdon 
Heydon. . 
Wroxham . 
Catton . 
Farmett. 
Gunton. . 


Langley, &c. 


Geldestone . 
Wood Dalling 


Longham . 


Aylsham . 


Surlingham . 
Haddiscoe 
Tevitshall . 
Swainsthorpe 
Whitwell 
Helmsley 


Paston’...° i 


Horning . 
Halvergate . 
Thoyly 
Smallburgh. 
Ditto . 





Prevailing 
Quality of 
Land, 
as described 
by the 
Agricultural 
urvey. 





Sands . 


Ditto 


|sooa sands | 


Ditto 

Sands. . =. 
Light loams 
Ditto’ -. 
Fair loams. 
Light loams 
Ditto . 
Dry loams . 
Light loams 


Loams, much 
of them light 


Fair loams. 
Good loams 


Ditto 


Light loams 


Good loams 
Ditto . 

Strong loams 
Good loams 
Ditto .s. 4 « 
Ditto" ss 


Rich loams 


Ditto . ° 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Good loams 
Ditto 


Average 





Acres 
in 
1,000 
under 
Wheat. 





50 


250 
250 


250 
150 
200 
200 
250 
1790 
200 
250 
200 


ods 


250 
250 


200 


250 
280 
333 
200 
250 
220 


180 


270 
255 
240 
166 
200 


——— 


ee 


2223% 


—— 


Wheat. 





























*..* The coomb is equivalent to 4 bushels, or half a quarter, Imperial measure. 





Barley. 
Acres 
Coombs per Acre. in Coombs per Acre. 
1,000 
1838 | 1836-7 | yaviey,| 1838 | 1836-7 
One-third Compared 
deficient, with these! 959 54 4 
say years, say 
4} 6 250| 7 8 
52 7 250 84 84 
dD 73 250 9 8% 
54 64 220 6 82 
bE 62 200 8 8 
6 7 225 8 8 
52 74 250 ie 8. 
64 Pe aren are 64 
5 6 200 8 7x 
53 Z 250 84 104 
6 74 250 i 8k 
i le 265 9 os 
62 7z 250 84 93 
6 8 250 8. 84 
4to6 More 
bushels | tha an 
less than| average { Average,| Average 
an ave- |crop, say|; 250,| say 9 
ragecrop, 8 | | 9 
say 
65 
From 53| From 7 From 74| From 8 
to 6, say jto 83, say| > 300. jto 83, say|to 10, say 
52 G 8 9 
64 8 250 94 94 
ch 8 228 710 114 
6 8 280 9 9 
6 74 200 84 92 
7 8 250 84 9 
7 or 220 9 103 
5 to 8, | 9 to 10, | 8 to 9, | 10to 11, 
say say 360. say say 
64 gi 4 | 102 
8 9 300 | 10 102 
8 yi 255 93 112 
8 10 240 2 11 
7 9 333 | 84 102 
8 9 200 5 64 
64 74 2483; 82 7 








* The rest of the arable surface is (with a few oats for home consumption) chiefly 


under turnips and artificial grasses, the latter fed or mown. 


There is scarcely any 


upland meadow, and sheep are more exclusively than ever the feeding stock. 
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Il.—Wages of Agricultural Labour in the Winter of 1838, in the South- 
Eastern Counties of England, compared with the Wages ordinarily 
pard in Winter. 





Wages ordinarily 
Counties. Wages paid in the Winter of 1838. paid in the 
Winter time. 





Bedford =< . ~ |'7s., 8s,, and some few l0s..  .- 4 aN By R85 3OT ROS 
Buckingham. . | 9s., 10s., and some few 12s. . . «© . | 9s. 
Cambridge . . | I1ls., 12s., and some few 13s. 6d. . . .~ | 9s and 10s. 


WSseXs ) 4 «= .« |. i ke vardshZs: aS Be oS Os. 
erttord s . . |/9s., 10s., amd Tls., SAR some feu 10¢, . 1 9s. and: 10s; 
Huntingdon. . | 10s. and Ils. ‘ . | 9s. and 10s. 


Kent. 4 . .«.| I2Zs.cand 13s, 6a., Han sume ray 16ce0 oe «1 l0svand 12s. 
Leicester. . . | 10s., 11s., and 12s. , with some few 14s. . | 9s., 10s., and 11s, 
Norfolk 9s., 10s., which is the most Toe Gene Sana 
Bint a and 12s., which few are paying aks bere : 
Northampton . | 10s.,1ls.,and 12s... 8s., 9s., and 10s. 
Sometimes &s., but caer Qs. aad is. 
Oxigrd . s « ds eee ea ee ioe : Ae 106.4 8s. and 9s. 
Rutland -.  . .. | ls. with some few 12s. 6... « |) Gay 
8s., 9s., and 10s., which is the anoet com- : 
SU Se a | mon, and 12s., which few are paying a 8s., 9s. and 10s. 
Surrey . . .. | 12s. and 13s.6d. . 10s. 
Sussex . . «© | 9s. and 10s., with some a ts: and i 9s. and 10s. 
Warwick. *. -~« |) 108., 1%s., and 12s. , with some few 14s. . | 9s., 10s., and 11s. 


The first of these tables describes the relative extent and the produce 
per acre of the grain crops throughout the county of Norfolk, in 1838, as 
compared with the two preceding years, when the harvests were much 
more abundant. It is compiled from returns made to Sir William Foster, 
Bart., by owners and occupiers at the several places mentioned, and 
kindly communicated to the writer. The deficiency in the crops of 
1838 was greater in every other part of the kingdom than in Norfolk, 
where, however, the produce is seen to have been between one-fourth 
and one-fifth less of wheat than in the two preceding years. 

The second table is the result of careful inquiries of my own in the 
winter of 1838. It shows that the preceding deficient harvest, and the 
consequent rise of prices, caused at least a temporary increase in the 
money wages of the agricultural labourers of this part of the kingdom, 
contrary to what would have been anticipated by any one placing a 
reliance upon the principles of the best economists, unqualified by any 
allowance for disturbing causes or unreduced phenomena. The wages 
here stated are those given for day labour at the dead time of the year, 
when no extra earnings were being generally made. And the customs 
in this part of the kingdom as to trifling extra allowances to the farm 
labourers do not vary so much as to explain the difference in the amount 
of weekly wages between one county and another, which this table 
exhibits. For comparison between one place and another, its data, 
indeed, may be as safely relied upon, as for comparison between one 
time and another, notwithstanding that they have no pretensions to form 
the basis of an accurate estimate of the total yearly earnings of the 
labourers and their families. 

Many cases may be assigned for the variations here shown. Un- 
doubtedly many causes unite to produce them. Some of these are ob- 
vious, others more remote. Being unable, however, to adduce statistical 
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evidence to prove the amount of influence attributable to each, I have 
contented myself with submitting these documents to notice. And if 
they move the curiosity of others to make further investigations, my 
highest purpose will be accomplished. 


An Attempt to determine the Influence of the Seasons and Weather on 
Sickness and Mortality. By Wittiam Aveustus Guy, M. B. 
Cantab. Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London, 
and Physician to King’s College Hospital. 


THE present enquiry was suggested by a striking coincidence observed 
in the recently published Report of the King’s College Hospital for 
1842, between the prevalence of sickness in the several seasons and the 
temperature. This Jed to an examination of the bills of mortality for 
the same year, in which a similar coincidence was observable between 
the temperature and the number of deaths in the several seasons. 

A desire to ascertain whether these were mere coincidences, or the 
general rule of sickness and mortality, prompted an examination of the 
records of sickness and mortality in past years; and the results of this 
examination are embodied in the present communication. 

This enquiry, then, consists of two parts. 1. As to the relation 
subsisting between the seasons and weather, and the amount of sickness 
and mortality, during the year 1842; and 2. A comparison of the 
results obtained for 1842 with those of former years. 

The facts which form the basis of the first part of the enquiry are the 
Registrar-general’s tables of mortality for the metropolis, for the year 
1842, and the cases registered in the out-patient books of the King’s 
College Hospital for the same year. The standard of comparison employed 
is the Meteorological Table, deduced from observations made at the 
apartments of the Royal Society, and appended to the Registrar-general’s 
Report already mentioned. 

It is necessary to premise that the King’s College Hospital is situate 
in the western part of the central district of the metropolis, in the midst 
of the parishes of St. Clement’s Danes, St. Giles in the Fields, St. 
Andrew’s Holborn, and St. George’s Bloomsbury ; that in this central 
district nearly 375,000 persons occupy a space of less than three square 
miles; whilst in the eastern districts, about the same number of per- 
sons are comprised within little less than nine square miles. Hence the 
central districts are nearly three times as populous as any other district 
in London, and six times as populous as the northern, the southern, or 
the western districts. In consequence of the large population by which 
the hospital is surrounded, the applications for relief, which, from its 
first establishment, were very numerous, have been continually in- 
creasing, and amounted in the year 1842 to upwards of 12,000 cases, 
exclusive of casualties. This large number may be fairly presumed to 
represent the sickness of the more central parts of the metropolis. 

In consequence of the registration of in-patients having been incom- 
plete during the early part of the year 1842, the medical and surgical 
out-patients alone are made use of for the present enquiry ; and as these 
are the class of patients who suffer from the diseases most influenced 
by the seasons and weather, they will form a fair representative of the 
prevalence of sickness, as contradistinguished from more severe diseases 
which tend to a mortal issue. The out-patients have amounted, during 
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the past year, to upwards of 11,000, and of these more than 9,000 are 
available for the present purpose. 

The out-patients are seen every day, and they are not required to 
present letters of recommendation. Hence every facility is given for the 
attendance of patients, and the poor inhabitants of the immediate 
neighbourhood are not obliged to go to more remote hospitals or dis- 
pensaries for advice in those diseases which do not admit of delay. In 
consequence of this arrangement there is a strong probability that the 
prevalent diseases are fairly represented by the entries on the books. 

It may be advisable further to state that the names of the several 
diseases have been entered upon the registers from the dictation of the 
physicians and surgeons attending the out-patients, who have been 
absent but rarely, and at short intervals, from their posts; and _ that 
upon such occasions their places have been supplied by persons fully 
competent to name, as well as to treat, the diseases which have come 
under their notice. The names of the several diseases have, therefore, 
been correctly given, and with perhaps an unusual degree of uniformity. 

One other observation is necessary, viz. that the dates of the entries 
on the books are those of the patients’ application to the hospital, and 
not of the commencement of their diseases. But this will have little 
effect on the general result, as most of those diseases which determine 
the amount of sickness at different periods date from a few days before 
the time of application for relief. 

Having thus described the sources from which the materials of this 
paper are drawn, in order that their value as representing the prevalence 
of sickness during the year 1842 may be understood, I proceed to the 
subject matter of my enquiry. 

The following Table exhibits for each quarter of the year the total 
mortality of the metropolis; the mortality of the central districts; and 
the sickness of that part of the central districts in which King’s College 
Hospital is situate. The quarters are supposed to consist of three months 
of 31 days each; so that the numbers in the Table do not represent the 
actual sickness and mortality but the sickness and mortality on the sup- 
position of the quarters being of equal length. The mean temperature, 
the fall of rain, the mean dew point, and the mean height of the. baro- 
meter are also added. 


TABLE I. 





First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 




















Mortality of the Metropolis . . . ~ | 12,805 | 10,494] 11,177 | 11,915 
Mortality of the Central Districts . . | 2,510 | 2,148] 2,183] 2,345 
Sickness of the western part of the is 2,030 | 2,373] 2,571 | 2,080 
Disticieec?. ys. Uses ere Bae 8 ’ ? 
Mean temperature. .« - + « « «| 4153 57°2 64:1 46°5 
Rar im imchese. oi wees ete ss 3°695 | 3:°034) 9°192] 6-011 
Dew point(mean). « . « « « « 38° 50° 58° 43° 


Mean height of barometer in inches. . | 29-914 | 29:937 | 29-876 | 29-885 





The relation in which the sickness and mortality stand to the various 
states of the atmosphere will be best seen in the following Table, in 
which the quarters indicated by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, are arranged 
in the order of the sickness and mortality, and of the temperature, 
moisture, and pressure of the air. 
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Order of the Quarters. 


Mortality of the Metropolis . . . . 1 4 3 2 
Mortality of the Central Districts . . 1 4 3 2 
Sickness of the western part of the Sabie: 3 9 4 1 
DA SERICES «di io cain gecemuxesiontran saan 
Thermometer (mean). . «. -« : 3 2 4 1 
Dew-pomt Gmeam ys  . te s slo ees 3 2 4 1 
Tain Mi aRENes\ sree er ey ees 3 4 1 2 
Barometer (mean). . «+ » + «© 2 1 4 3 





From this Table it appears that there is no relation, whether direct 
or inverse, between the mortality and any single condition of the air, 
but that the sickness follows the exact order of the temperature and dew- 
point, varying directly as each of them. 

Having thus obtained a clue to a relation existing between certain 
conditions of atmosphere and one branch of the present enquiry, viz., 
sickness, it will be desirable to follow this up first, leaving the question 
of mortality for after consideration. 

The enquiry which first suggests itself is, whether every form of 
sickness follows the same rule, or whether the general result is deter- 
mined by some one or more disorders peculiarly dependant upon atmo- 
spheric influences? this question is resolved by the following Table, in 
which the principal diseases are thrown into groups. 


TABLE III. 


First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. 


Forms of Disease. 























Peprile anections= 3". so 45 93 132 73 
Catarrhal aflecuonstsmiue) of isl isos 103 137 159 115 
Contayious exanthemata. . . « .© 11 34 44 28 
Scroiula, gout, dropsy, GC. «is (.6% Js 63 85 90 65 
Disorders of the digestive organs . . 247 328 489 250 
Total ». « - 469 677 914 531 

Diseases of the organs of respiration . 419 279 250 319 
Rheumatic affections . .». .« . .« -« 88 143 134 142 
Diseases of the nervous system . . , 134 170 133 122 
rn CME smekscetel | lets gees 184 285 251 205 
Inflammation and its consequences. . 183 169 167 135 
Wer CISeAseS I 5 2. phi G. se, a 4 553 606 659 620 





Total . . « | 2,030 |.2,329 | 2,508 | 2,074 
Accidents, tumours, malformation, &c. . 198 225 261 187 








Grand? Totals... + | 2,228 2,904 2,769 122), 260 


SE RE EE ES ee Le ee ee ee A Ee 

* Including infantile fever. 

+ Including cases entered in great excess in the summer months under the head 
of debility. 

{ Including diseases of the circulating and urinary organs, which were entered 
among the out-patients in numbers too small to be of any use in the present inquiry ; 
also venereal diseases, diseases of the osseous system and of the organs of sense, as 
well as those of females, which latter follow the same order as those of the nervous 
system. 
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To render the results of this Table more apparent, a second Table is 
added similar to the one already given, and exhibiting at a glance the 
order of the several quarters in respect of sickness, beginning with that 
in which the sickness is greatest. 


TABLE LV. 





Forms of Disease. Order of the Quarters. 


Febrile affections . 
Catarrnal afiectiong : <<) . 


o © e@ e 


Contagious exanthemata . « . : 3 2 4 1 

Scrofula, gout, dropsy, &e. « . ° 

Disorders of the organs of digestion. . 

Diseases of the organs of respiration « . 1 4 2 3 

Rheumatic affections . . . . . 2 4 3 1 

Diseases of the nervous system . . 2 1 3 4 
99 skin ° ° r) e e 2 3 4 1 

Inflammation and its consequences : 1 2 3 4 

Wilverdiseases 6 wet : 3 4 2 1 

Pxeridents, BUC. 2 le Goma ey Fel ee 3 2 ! 4 





It would appear then that the disorders which determine the order of 
the quarters in respect of sickness, or which may be said to govern the 
law of sickness, are the febrile affections, catarrh, the contagious ex- 
anthemata, and disorders of the digestive organs; to which may be 
added the mixed class, consisting of scrofula, gout, dropsy, &c. 

The diseases of the organs of respiration follow precisely the inverse 
order of those already named; and it will be presently shown that these 
are the diseases which chiefly govern the order of mortality. 

On comparing the fourth with the second Table, it will be seen that, 
with the exception of the diseases already specified, (febrile and 
catarrhal affections, contagious exanthemata, disorders of the digestive 
organs, and the mixed group, including scrofula, gout, dropsy, &c. 
on the one hand, and the diseases of the organs of respiration on the 
other,) there is no relation between any other disease named in the 
Table, and any one condition of atmosphere. Limiting our attention, 
then, to those diseases in which such a relation has been shown to exist, 
it will be interesting to inquire whether that relation which exists with 
regard to the quarters, holds good also with regard to the weather, for 
it might happen that the temperature and hygrometric state of the air 
were themselves merely coincident with something peculiar to the several 
quarters, irrespective of ail those atmospheric conditions which can be 
measured by instruments. 

To determine this point in respect of the temperature, I have pre- 
pared the following table, in which the months are arranged in the 
order of their temperature, beginning with the hottest month; and the 
number of diseases is stated for each month, and for periods of two 
months and three months respectively. ‘The mixed group of diseases, 
which vary directly as the temperature are placed above, and the diseases 
of the organs of respiration, which vary inversely as the temperature, 
below the line showing the order of the months. 
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TaBLe V.—Diseases varying directly as the Temperature. 


Three months. 869 708 516 487 
rome —/\ aren, ee oo ae re, (Poe ey 
Two months . 630 541 406 347 34] alo 


——S Nee ee een I ee eet 

One month . 363 267 239 302 216 190 193 154 169 172 172 143 
Aug.June. July. Sept. May Oct. April. March. Dec. Nov. Feb. Jan. 

One month. . 7483 81° 95 99° 125-97 124. 80. 116.) 146:-149 


ee ere ——_S a —— =e — | —’” — See 
Two months . 157 176 222 221 196 295 
Three months. 238 317 301 41] 


Diseases of the Organs of Respiration, varying inversely as the 
Temperature. 


From this Table it would appear that though the greatest amount of 
sickness in the mixed group occurs in the hottest month, and the least 
in the coldest, and versely the least amount of disease of the organs 
of respiration in the hottest, and the greatest amount in the coldest 
month, there is no uniform relation between either class of disease and 
the temperature taken month by month. This may arise in part from 
the small number of cases entered during each month, (an explanation 
which applies more particularly to the diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion,) and partly to some disturbing cause. That the small number of 
facts affords some explanation of the want of uniformity is rendered 
probable by the progressive decrease which is observed in the mixed 
yroup, when the diseases of two months, and of three months respectively, 
are added together. But in the case of the diseases of the organs of 
respiration, no such progression is observed, even where the cases are 
taken by periods of three months. It might be presumed, therefore, 
that the influence of temperature on the mixed group of diseases was 
much more considerable than on those of the organs of respiration. But 
here it is necessary to advert to an obvious difference existing between 
the two classes of disease, viz., that the former are, with few exceptions, 
acute disorders, of which the commencement dates from a few days 
before the application for relief, whilst of the latter more than a half 
consists of cases of pulmonary consumption, an essentially chronic 
disease, and one for which the sufferers apply for relief at every step of 
its progress. ‘To render the comparison between the mixed group of 
diseases and those of the organs of respiration a fair one, we must, there- 
fore, subtract this large class of chronic diseases, and limit our enquiry 
to those acute affections which are likely to be more immediately de- 
pendent upon atmospheric conditions and changes. The result of this 
elimination is shown in the following Table, in which, as before, the 
months are arranged in the order of their temperature, beginning with 
that in which the temperature is highest. 


Tasie VI. 


Aug. June. July. Sept. May. Oct. April.March. Dec. Nov. Feb. Jan. 
One month . 43 45 37 61 50 86 60 80; 682 (89 102 e162 


Two months . 88 98 136 140 152 204 
—_—o gs a, Sa etna 
Three months. 125 197 2038 293 


Here, as in the case of the mixed class of diseases, there is no uniform 
relation existing between the temperature and the diseases of the organs 
VOL. VI.—PART II. L 
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of respiration, taken month by month, but when the months are taken 
by twos and threes there is found to be a progressive increase from 
August to January. The excess, however, in the two months of March 
and April over the two months of May and October is so slight that it 
would be unsafe to affirm that the uniformity may not be due to a 
coincidence; and the same remark applies to the excess of the third 
quarter over the second. The great difference existing between the 
months at the two extremes of the table, viz. January and August, 
establish beyond a doubt the great influence of the temperature upon 
this class of diseases, but it is still to be shown that this influence is of 
so marked a character as to make itself felt in short intervals of time. 

From the first table it appeared that besides the coincidence between 
the temperature and the number of diseases, there was also a coincidence 
between the dew point and the amount of sickness. This is at once 
explained by comparing the temperature and dew-point, which are 
found to coincide for nine months out of the twelve, and to differ only in 
those months between which the range of temperature does not exceed three 
degrees. The one condition of atmosphere, indeed, is closely dependent 
upon the other; so that the observations which apply to the one, hold 
good with regard to the other also. 

In consequence of this close correspondence between the temperature 
and the hygrometric state of the air as indicated by the dew-point, 
it is obviously possible to attribute the relation which exists between 
the sickness and those two atmospheric conditions to either of them. 
It is necessary, therefore, to determine how far the sickness coincides 
with the hygrometric state of the air. Now the dew point taken alone 
is not a measure of the quantity of moisture which the air contains; the 
true measure being the elasticity of vapour at the real atmospheric 
temperature divided by the elasticity at the dew point; the quotient 
expressing the quantity of aqueous vapour contained in the air. The 
result of this calculation is shown in the following table, in which the 
mean quantity of moisture for each quarter is given, and contrasted with 
the amount of sickness. 


TaBLe VII. 
First Second Third Fourth 


Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter Quarter. 








Diseases. +  « « | 25,030 2,379 2,001 2,080 











A glance at this table will show that there is no relation existing 
between the hygrometric state of the air, taken separately, and the pre- 
valence of sickness, and this will appear still more strikingly in the 
following table, in which the months, arranged in the order of the 
quantity of moisture contamed in the air, beginning with that in which 
the moisture is at a maximum, are compared with the number of cases 
belonging to the mixed group of diseases and to the diseases of the 


organs of respiration. 
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TasLe VIII.— Diseases belonging to the Mixed Group. 


Three months. 617 534 583 846 
sa —_—_——_—ss —— —<——=, Py, 
Two months . 445 341 365 344 455 630 


—_—_—_ ror ——_——_—, o-=-e_ ee eee, eee, 

Onemonth «. 302 143°172, 169 172: 193 190 154 239 916° 267 363 
Sept. Jan. Feb. Dec. Nov. April. Oct. March. July. May. June. Ang. 

One month . 61 102 102 63 89 60 86. “80-. 87 | 60 45) — 49 


—S Sa Sy” ——_— a ee — 
Two months . 163 165 149 166 87 88 

ee ee ee” RN a —_—_—— 
Three months, 265 212 203 138 


Diseases of the Orguns of Respiraiion. 


From this table it would appear that though the hygrometric state of 
the air exercises no marked influence on the mixed class of diseases 
already described, it has some effect on the diseases of the organs of 
respiration, which are most numerous when the quantity of moisture in 
the air is ata maximum. It must be borne in mind, however, that two 
out of the three months in which there is most moisture in the air 
are also two of the coldest months of the year, and that the three in which 
there is least moisture, viz. May, June, and August, are also three of 
the hottest months. It is also worthy of remark, that the diseases of 
the organs of respiration occurring in the month of September, in which 
the air is most saturated with moisture, form scarcely three-fourths of 
the number occurring in the colder months of January and February, 
which follow next in order. The influence of the hygrometric state of 
the air on the diseases of the chest, therefore, is not of so marked a 
character as that of the temperature, which appears to be, beyond a 
doubt, the most influential cause of disease. 

Such is the result, for the year 1842, of the cases registered at a large 
hospital, situate in the very centre of the metropolis. The returns of 
a single year cannot of course be held sufficient for the establishment of 
a general rule ; but it would be difficult to select any one year more free 
than 1842 from those epidemic diseases which by their prevalence at 
particular seasons tend to interfere with, and to obscure, the influence 
of the ordinary atmospheric conditions and changes. The influenza, 
for example, which was so prevalent durmg the months of February and 
March of the year 1841, did not exist as a marked epidemic in 1842; 
and the latter year was also remarkably free from the contagious fever 
which threatens to be so rife and fatal during the present year. For the 
reason now assigned the return for the year 1842 may be fairly assumed 
to represent the march of sickness, when the influence of the seasons 
and weather is unmodified by the prevalence of epidemics. 

There still remains to consider the influence of the seasons and 
weather on the mortality for the year 1842. It has been already shown, 
in Tables I. and II., that the mortality both of the metropolis and of the 
central districts in the several quarters of that year followed the order 
1, 4, 3, 2; the maximum being in winter and the minimum in spring. 
The first point to be ascertained in this inquiry, as in that already made 
into the order of the quarters in respect of sickness, is what were the 
diseases which, following in this order, may be said to have governed the 
mortality. This will appear in the following table, which represents 
the mortality for each quarter, and the order of the quarters m respect 
of mortality, beginning with that in which the deaths were most nu- 

L 2 
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merous. The table is taken from the Registrar-General’s summary of 
the weekly tables of mortality for the metropolis for 1842. 











TaBLe IX. 
Number of Deaths. 
; Order of 
Forms of Disease. First Second Third Fourth Q the ? 
uarters. 


Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 















































a phe Organs (ve ag 4,259 | 3,159 | 2,821] 3,751/1423 
OlvACe. 6 6 eS 1,051 733 668 8941423 
Diseases of Uncertain Seat* . 1,560 1,331 1,437 1 30/ hr baa? 
Other Diseases, in which the 
greatest mortality is in the 372 318 315 Bod Novae? 8 
Grst Quarter}: 2 s.cie8) 
Epidemic, Kndemic, and ca potas 
tagious Diseases. . « . 1,841 1,588 2,231 23036 3° 44162 
Pes te pees ete. 806 |e: 2b |S play | 5 esa sama 
Diseases of the Nervous System | 1,918 | 1,831 1,944.) 1,812 3-124 
Diseases in which the greatest 
mortality occurred in the 589 551 A486 658 | 41238 
Fourth Quarter.) .. 3. 
Total. (<4, 4h weed 25396811105 226 I OO Ll GSiealcls e3--2 





It results from this table that there was no class of diseases which 
followed the order of the total mortality ; in other words there was no 
class of diseases that by the great difference in the mortality which it 
occasioned in the several quarters of the year might be said to determine 
or govern the total mortality. It will be seen, however, that the deaths 
from diseases of the organs of respiration and from old age followed the 
order of the total mortality, except that the second and third quarters 
were inverted, and that there was so great a difference in their fatality 
in the several quarters that they must of necessity have exercised a 
marked influence on the order of the total mortality. The excess of 
deaths from diseases of uncertain seat in the first quarter, added to the 
still greater excess of deaths from diseases of the organs of respiration 
and from old age, gave to that quarter a decided predominance over all 
the others. In four out of eight of the classes in the table, indeed, the 
first quarter stands first in point of mortality. Again in the case of the 
fourth quarter, which ranks next in point of mortality, the large class 
of epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases reinforces the mortality 
from diseases of the lungs and old age, and gives to that quarter a de- 
cided excess over the second and third. All that remains, then, is to 
explain how it happened that the summer quarter proved more fatal 
than the spring quarter in spite of the excess of deaths from the diseases 
of the lungs and from old age, which occurred during the spring. The 
explanation is found in the great excess of deaths from diseases of the 


* Including inflammation and its consequences, hemorrhage, dropsy, scrofula, 
scurvy, gout, atrophy, debility, &c. &c. 

{ This class includes most diseases of the skin, and deaihs from intemperance, 
starvation, and violence. 

{ Including deaths from diseases of the organs of circulation, of the urinary 
organs; from rheumatic affections, from childbirth, and from diseases not specified. 
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organs of digestion, from epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, 
and from the diseases of the nervous system, but especially of the two 
former classes, which took place in the summer months. Were it not 
for this excessive mortality during the summer months, the deaths from 
diseases of the chest, coupled with those from old age, would have 
governed the mortality ; and it is highly probable that if a severe winter 
were to coincide with a mild summer, this would prove to be the case. 

It has already been shown that during the year 1842 the total sick- 
ness varied directly, and the diseases of the chest inversely as the tem- 
perature. Hence on the supposition that the diseases of the chest had 
been found to determine the mortality, the deaths would have been in- 
versely as the temperature, being at a maximum in winter, and at a 
minimum in summer. But the great mortality attendant upon the 
diseases of the organs of digestion, and on the epidemic, endemic, and 
contagious diseases, during the summer months, interfered with, and 
formed an exception to, this simple law of mortality. 

From the foregoing considerations, then, it follows that during the 
year 1842, the atmospheric condition which exercised the most marked 
influence on sickness and mortality was temperature, and it may be 
stated generally that the total sickness varied directly, and the mortality 
tended to vary inversely as the temperature. 

Such are the conclusions drawn from an examination of the sickness 
and mortality of one year. How far these conclusions apply to other 
years is a question of considerable interest, which I proceed to examine 
by the aid of such materials as I have been able to obtain. In prose- 
cuting this inquiry I have found it necessary to adopt a different division 
of the year from that employed for 1842. In the case of any single year, 
and for ordinary purposes, the simple division into quarters is the best, 
and it is that adopted by the Registrar-General. But for the purpose of 
determining the relation existing between sickness and mortality, on the 
one hand, and the seasons and weather, on the other, a different division 
of the year is required, and it happens fortunately for the present inquiry 
that the most complete series of reports which I have been able to obtain 
adopts the division best adapted to this purpose. It is a division into 
seasons: December, January, and February, constituting the winter ; 
March, April, and May, the spring; June, July, and August, the sum- 
mer; September, October, and November, the autumn. 

The advantage of this division into seasons over that into quarters is 
made to appear by contrasting the average temperature of the five years 
from 1838 to 1842 inclusive for the quarters and seasons respectively. 
The average temperature of the several quarters and seasons, with the 
differences existing between each successive quarter and season, is shown 
in the following table, which I introduce to show the great superiority 
of the division into seasons over that into quarters. 





TaBLe X. 
date ae Averaye| Differ- 
Seasons. Average| Differ Quarters. - poh tlc fer 
lempe- | ence. rempe-| ence, 
rature. rature. 

















Winter (Dec., Jan., Feb.) | 38°8 | 12°6 |Ist Qr. (Jan., Feb., Mar.)| 42°9 1: 
Spring (Mar., Apr., May.)| 48-6 | .9°8 |2d Qr. (Apr., May, June.)| 55°1 | 12- 
Summer(June,July,Aug.)| 63°5 | 14-9 |3d Qr. (July, Aug., Sept.)} 62-1 Ve 
Autumn(Sept., Oct., Nov.)| 51°4 | 12°1 |4th Qr. (Oct., Nov., Dec.)} 44°8 | 17: 























9 
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¢ 
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A glance at this table will suffice to show the great superiority of the 
division into seasons over that mto quarters. For instance, the difference 
in point of temperature between the winter and autumn seasons is 12°6, 
while between the first and fourth quarter it is only 1°9. Again the 
differences between the seasons taken one with the other are much more 
uniform than those between the several quarters, the greatest difference 
in the case of the seasons exceeding the least difference by only 5 de- 
grees, whilst the greatest difference in the case of the quarters exceeds 
the least by no less than 15 degrees. Hence there can be no doubt that 
the most natural and useful division of the year is that into seasons. 

There is another division of the year which may be usefully em- 
ployed in examining the influence of temperature upon health; viz., 
into the four hottest, the four coldest, and the four temperate months, 
the four hottest being June, July, August, and September; the four 
coldest December, January, February, and March; and the four tem- 
perate months April, May, October, and November. ‘The average of 
the four hottest months for the five years ending with 1842, is 62°3°, 
that of the four coldest 40°, and that of the four temperate months 49° 4°, 
This division, as well as that into seasons, will be made use of in the 
remainder of the present inquiry. 

Two questions still remain for discussion :—1. Whether the same 
order of the seasons in respect of sickness and mortality obtains every 
year ; and, 2. Whether the amount of sickness and mortality in different 
years, and in the several seasons of different years, like that at different 
seasons of the same year, depends upon the temperature. 

Commencing as before with the sickness, I propose to examine each 
of these questions in turn, and 

1. Does the same order of the seasons in respect of sickness obtain 
every year? 

The registries of King’s College Hospital, in consequence of the re- 
cent establishment of the charity, only extend to two complete years,* 
in each of which the same order of the seasons is found to prevail, the 
numbers being as follow :-— 


TABLE XI.t 





Order of the 
Seasons. 


ees 


2 
é 


Years. | Wiuter. Spring. {| Summer. | Autumn. 


ee —_—_—— 


vedi | 1,915} 1,999 | 2,965 | 2,176 |'3 4 
142 |. 2,192 }..2,364| 2,776 | 2:469).3 4 

















~ 


fed food 





I am so fortunate as to be able to throw additional light upon this 
question by making use of the registers of sickness at the St. Giles’s 
Parochial Infirmary ; which registers have been carefully kept during 
the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, and in which are entered 
all the cases of sickness occurring in the infirmary, in the workhouse, 
among the out-patients applying for relief, and among those visited at 
their own homes.{ These registers, though obviously imperfect repre- 

* Each year is supposed to begin with December of the previous year. 

+ When the months are arranged by quarters, the two years do not correspond, 
but the second and third quarters change places. 


{ lam indebted for these facts to the kindness of my friend and neighbour, Dr. 
James Reid. 
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sentatives of the average sickness, inasmuch as the pauper patients are 
in excess during those seasons when there is a scarcity of employment, 
present, nevertheless, a fair comparative view of the distribution of sick- 
ness over the seasons of the different years. 

The diseases occurring in the several seasons of each year, and the 
order of the seasons, are shown in the following table :— 









Order of the 


























Years. Winter. Spring. | Summer. | Autumn, Seasoned. 
1838 Ieeo4 | 1909 | 4-99h.| 2761 | 3 2 9 4 
1839 Pog 18763 172.050 | 89701 8 a 18 
1840 2,009 | 2,040 2,008; 2,009) 2 1 4 3 
1841 1,969 | 1,785 | 1,778} 2,019| 4 1 2 3 
1842 2,344 | 2,306 | 2,621 2,869 | 4.3.1 2 
Mean of the vol ae A RR Ee eas ea 
ae A 2,008 | 1,961} 2,079| 2,127; 4 3 1 2 





This table at once decides the question under examination in the 
negative. There is not only no uniform order of the seasons in respect 
of sickness, but each of the five years has its own order. In two in- 
stances also (those of 1838 and 1841, and of 1839 and 1840), the 
order of the seasons is inverted. The average of the five years follows 
the order of the year 1842. 

Dr. Bateman’s admirable reports of the Carey Street Dispensary* 
have furnished me with a still more extensive series of facts illustrative 
of the same question. In these reports the year is divided into seasons, 
as in the two preceding tables. 


Taste XIII.—Showing the Number of Patients treated at the Carey 
Street Dispensary during the several Seasons of the undermentioned 
Years, with the order of the Seasons. 











Order of the 
































Years. Winter. Spring. | Summer. | Autumn. Se a 
1805 460 443 507 465 a £ T 2 
1806 502 513 509 474 2 ae 4 
1807 549 538 505 432 123 4 
1808 506 553 507 464 2 ud ky # 
1809 478 582 430 470 2 al 4 AS 
1810 548 545 542 528 2 3 4 
181] 575 585 533 546 2°73 4°49 
1812 527 612 620 594 32 a 4 
1813 595 638 677 703 4.8 2.1 
1814 703 670 581 603 ki 2 438 
1815 662 697 648 632 213 4 
ee ee Polite Ook le Lai 






Two coincidences occur in this table; one between the years 1806 
and 1808; the other between the years 1807 and 1810; the order of the 


* Published in the early numbers of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. This dispensary 1s situate in the same street as the King’s College 
Hospital. 
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seasons in the former case being 2, 3, 1, 4, and in the latter 1, 2, 3, 4. 
In the years 1805 and 1809, the order of the seasons is imverted, and 
the year 1813 presents the inverse order of the years 1807 and 1810. 
The other years present every possible, variety, whilst the maximum 
sickness occurs twice only in summer, and the minimum three times 
only in winter. The average of the 11 years places the seasons in the 
order 2, 1, 3, 4. 

The absence of uniformity in the order of the seasons becomes still 
more apparent on comparing the three preceding tables with each other ; 
for the order of the seasons in the King’s College Hospital Reports does 
not correspond with any single year in the two last tables; and the two 
last tables themselves exhibit only two coincidences, viz., between the 
years 1805 and 1839, and between the years 1809 and 1840. 

It follows, then, from the foregoing facts, that there is no uniform 
order of the seasons in respect of sickness, but that the numbers which 
represent their sequence assume every possible arrangement, and admit 
of every possible combination. 

It may be interesting to inquire how far the several years correspond 
when the months are thrown into three groups consisting of the four 
hottest, the four coldest, and the four temperate months. This will 
appear in the following table, formed from the registries of the St. Giles’s 
Parochial Infirmary. 




















TABLE XIV. 
1 2 3 | 

Years. 4 Hottest ae 4 Coldest Gra 

Mouths. eer Months. reer: 
onths. 

1838 2.039 2,513 2,362 jes 
1839 2,734 2,508 2,463 IF S2e3 
1840 2,794 2,560 Deed te 1A VS 2 
1841 2,444 2,466 2,641 Sago 
1842 3,987 3,280 3,273 2 3 
etter ze a 2,819 | 2,665 | 2,690! 1 3 2 


the 5 years 





Here, again, there is a want of uniformity in the several years. The 
greatest amount of sickness occurs in the hottest months, and the least 
in the coldest, in three out of the five years, viz., in the years 1838, 1839, 
and 1842; the maximum sickness occurs also in the four hottest months 
in the year 1840; but in the year 1841, the maximum sickness is in the 
four coldest months, and the minimum in the four hottest. The excess 
of sickness in the coldest months of 1841 is readily explained by the 
great prevalence of influenza during the months of February and March 
of that year, and the proportional increase of diseases of the chest. The 
effects of this severe epidemic extending into the months of April and 
May also accounts for the slight excess of sickness during the temperate 
months over that occurring in the four hottest months. Omitting this 
exceptional year, it will be seen that the maximum sickness occurs in 
all the remaining years during the four hottest months, and this, too, in 
an institution in which the class of patients relieved is naturally in 
excess during the colder months. This table, then, gives strong con- 
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firmation to the results deduced from the King’s College Hospital Re- 
port for 1842. 

2. Does the amount of sickness in different years, and in the same 
season of different years, depend upon the temperature ? 

The last table, as has just been stated, seems to justify an answer in 
the affirmative, as in four out of five years, and in the average of the five 
years, it exhibits an excess of sickness in the hottest months. With a 
view of throwing additional light upon the question, I subjoin two tables, 
exhibiting for the Carey Street Dispensary, and St. Giles’s Parochial 
Infirmary, the total sickness and mean temperature of each year, and 
contrasting the per centage proportion which the diseases of each season 
bear to the total sickness of the year with the mean temperature of the 
several seasons. 


TasLe X V.—From the Reports of the Carey Street Dispensary. 
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The figures in this table are by no means so confirmatory of the in- 
fluence of temperature on sickness as might have been anticipated, for 
on comparing the total sickness of the several years the maximum 
average temperature is found to coincide with a comparatively small 
amount of sickness, whilst the minimum temperature coincides with 
one of the most sickly years. Again the sum of the cases of sickness 
in the five years in which the mean temperature was the highest is 
found to be less than the sum of the cases in the five years in which the 
temperature was lowest ; the numbers being for the five years of highest 
temperature, with an average temperature of 52°1, 2,188, and for the 
five years of lowest temperature, with an average temperature of 49°77, 
2,286, a difference of about 5 per cent. 

If we extend our examination to the several seasons in succession, we 
can discover no uniform relation between the amount of sickness and the 
average temperature. Thus though in the winter season, during which 
the sickness may be expected to be inversely as the temperature, we 
find an excess of sickness in the five colder winters over the five milder 
winters, amounting to about 4 per cent.; on turning to the summer 
season we find the same average amount of sickness in the five hottest 
and in the five coldest summers. In the spring and autumn seasons, 
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however, the greatest amonut of sickness will be seen to coincide with the 
greatest temperature. Thus, in spring, the five years in which the 
mean temperature is the highest, viz., 50°6, present an average of 
26°'74 per cent. of sickness, whilst the five years in which the tempera- 
ture is lowest, viz., 47°9, yield an average of 25°94 per cent. The dif- 
ference in the autumn season is less considerable, but here also in favour 
of the hotter seasons. 


Taste XVI.—From the Returns of the Parochial Infirmary of St. Giles. 
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1841 }.38-9 |-26°08] 38*9 | 23:64 61-9 | 23-55) 53°3-| 26-73) -48-21 7,551 
1842 | 41-2 | 23-11) 41-2 | 22°74! 66-8 | 25-84) 50-9 | 28-29) 50-0110,140 





This table gives greater support than the preceding one to the opinion 
that the temperature has a marked influence on the prevalence cf sick- 
ness, for while there is an increase of sickness in the colder winters, and 
a well-marked excess of sickness in the warmer summers, the total of 
cases of sickness in the several years corresponds pretty closely with the 
temperature of those years. 

The comparison which has just been instituted between the several 
years during which returns have been made for the Carey Street Dis- 
pensary, and the St. Giles’s Parochial Infirmary, does not admit of being 
extended to the King’s College Hospital, on account of its comparatively 
recent establishment, and the increase which is still taking place in the 
applications for relief. 

I now proceed to inquire whether the order of the quarters, (for in 
consequence of the Registrar-General’s reports being made up by quar- 
ters, | am obliged to return to this division of the year,) in regard 
to mortality, is the same in the four preceding years as in 1842. That 
in this respect, as in the prevalence of sickness, there is a want of uni- 
formity, will appear in the following tables, which exhibit the mortality 
for the metropolis and for the central districts respectively, in the several 
quarters from 1838 to 1842 inclusive. 


TaBLe XVII.—Metropolts. 
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1838 1556.18 13,109 
1839 11,778 11,023 
1840 11,656 10.836 
1841 13,718 10,404 
1842 12,805 10,494 
Total . | 65,563 | 55,866 
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TaBLE XVIII1.— Central Districts. 
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Years. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarters. 
1838 3,292 2,683 9. 239 2,630 12 Anes 
1839 2,447 ZX 300 2,523 2,426 oo d= 49 
1840 2,400 2,112 2,132 Ge514-h 4 13.9 
1841 9,925 2,170 2152 2,086 Pog +4 
1842 2,510 2,148 2,183 2,345 Pra ging 
Total. | 13,874 | 11,468 | 41,229 | 12,002 | 14 2 3 





The first table, which represents the total number of deaths in the 
metropolis, exhibits a much closer correspondence between the results 
of the several years than does the second table ; the order of the quarters 
being the same in the years 1839, 1841, and 1842, the first quarter 
being the most and the second the least fatal in four out of the five 
years, whilst the summer quarter ranks fourth in point of fatality in every 
year but one. The table of mortality for the central districts, on the 
other hand, is much less uniform, the winter proving most fatal, the 
spring least fatal, and the summer ranking third in point of fatality in 
three out of the five years. ‘The average result of each table, however, 
is the same, the order of the quarters being 1, 4, 2, 3. 

The following table, extracted from the Registrar-General’s Report 
for 1842, shows that for the entire kingdom the order of the quarters in 
respect of mortality is different from that of the metropolis, but the 
same for each of the three years. 


TABLE XIX. 
sane First Second Third Fourth Order of the 
C2Rs- Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter. Quarters. 
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1630 | 98114 | 90,810 |:79.791 |. 80,816 | 1 2 
1839 | 89,739 | 87,965 | 76,280 | 84,995 | 1 2 
1840 | 98,843 | 90,339 | 80,820 | 89,630 | 1 2 
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It would appear, then, that on an average of a number of years the 
mortality for the metropolis corresponds with that for the entire kingdom, 
inasmuch as the first quarter is the most fatal, and the third the least 
fatal ; but that the place of the second and fourth quarters is inverted, 
the autumn being most fatal in the metropolis and the spring in the 
country generally. 

There now only remains to consider the relation existing between the 
temperature and mortality of the several years and seasons of each year. 
This will be best seen in the following table, which exhibits the mean 
temperature and per centage proportion of deaths for the several seasons, 
also the total for each year. 
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In this table the relation existing between a cold winter and a high 
mortality is apparent; in the spring and autumn the greatest mortality 
is also in the coldest seasons ; while in summer the maximum mortality 
coincides with the maximum temperature. For the entire year the in- 
fluence of temperature is stil] more marked, by far the greatest mor- 
tality being in the year in which the winter was the most severe. To 
these statements, however, there are some exceptions. The relative 
mortality, for instance, in the first quarter of the year 1841 is greater than 
in that of 1838, though the winter of 1838 was much the more severe. 
This is explained by the severe epidemic of influenza which occurred 
in the early months of 1841, and caused a mortality disproportioned to 
the severity of the weather. 

The results to which the foregoing facts and reasonings lead may be 
briefly stated as follows :-— 

1. The amount of sickness in the central districts of London during 
the year 1842 varied directly as the temperature, being a maximum in 
August, the hottest month of the year, and a minimum in January, the 
coldest month. 

2. The diseases which determined the order of sickness were febrile 
and catarrhal affections, the contagious exanthemata, and the disorders of 
the digestive organs; to which may be added the mixed group, consisting 
of gout, scrofula, &c. 

3. The diseases of the organs of respiration followed the inverse order 
of those already mentioned, and were inversely as the temperature, being 
most numerous in the colder, and fewest in the hotter months. 

4, The temperature did not appear to exercise a marked influence on 
the other classes of disease.* 

5. The hygrometric state of the air appeared to have little effect on 
disease, and if it produced any effect it was on the diseases of the organs 
of respiration, which were in excess during the months in which the 
quantity of moisture in the air was the greatest ; but these were also the 
coldest months. 

6. The mortality for the metropolis during the year 1842, was greatest 
in the first quarter, and least in the second, and was inversely as the 


* With the exception, perhaps, of those which form a measure of the activity of 
the sexual passion, which were in excess during the hottest months of the year; a 
fact which corresponds with, and corroborates our experience of the influence of the 
seasons on crimes against the person, &c. 
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sickness, except that the mortality of the third quarter exceeded that of 
the fourth. 

7. The diseases which chiefly influenced the order of the quarters 
in respect of mortality, were those of the chest, to which may be added, 
as following the same order, the decay of nature in the aged.* 

8. The order of the seasons in respect of sickness and mortality 
differs year by year, and does not admit of being reduced to any precise 
rule. 

9. As a general rule, but one admitting of many exceptions, it may 
be stated, that the amount of sickness tends to vary directly, and the 
amount of mortality inversely as the temperature. 

These results must be received with some reserve, as they are founded 
on a comparatively small number of facts; but they are probably not 
very far from the truth. At any rate they may prove suggestive of 
future enquiries, founded upon a broader basis. At present the materials 
for a comprehensive theory of the influence of the seasons and weather 
upon sickness and mortality are wanting, and are not likely to be sup- 
plied till the example set by one or two public hospitals and dispensaries 
shall have provoked imitation. In the mean time the present attempt, 
if it accomplish no other purpose, may serve as an example of the mode 
by which such enquiries must be conducted. 

In the course of this enquiry it is scarcely possible, that some hypo- 
thesis should not have suggested itself as the most likely to prove true ; 
and it may not be amiss to bring this attempt to a conclusion, by stating 
in few words that which I have been led to form. 

The causes of sickness are twofold, consisting of atmospheric changes 
which may be submitted to measurement, and of certam more subtle 
changes in the composiuon of the air, which at present can neither be 
analysed nor estimated. To the former class belong the temperature, 
moisture, and pressure of the air ; tothe latter those emanations from the 
earth or from human beings themselves, which give rise to the majority 
of epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases. As the number of cases 
of sickness produced by these latter causes is generally considerable, the 
influence of the pressure, temperature, and hygrometric state of the air 
will not be observed in those years in which these causes are in opera- 
tion ; but in the absence of epidemics, the temperature will be found to 
be the most influential cause of sickness. When the temperature of 
the summer is high, there will be such an amount of sickness in the 
summer months as to cause a large return of sickness for the entire 
year; so, on the other hand, a severe winter will swell the total sickness 
of the year, by producing a great excess of affections of the organs of 
respiration. A summer or winter of unusual length, beginning early 
and ending late, will also cause an increase of sickness on the entire 
year, but the nature of the sickness will be different as the temperature 
is higher or lower than usual. The order of the seasons in respect of 
sickness will also be mainly determined by the degree in which the 
temperature of these seasons exceeds, or falls short of, the average 
temperature. 

The mortality, m like manner, in non epidemic years will be chiefly 
dependent upon the temperature, varying in the several seasons inversely 


* Tt is well known that the most common cause of death in the aged, is an affec- 
tion of the lungs, called “ bronchitis senilis.” 
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as the temperature, except in those years in which the summer is un- 
usually warm, when the mortality of the summer may even exceed that 
of the winter season. In other instances, the mortality of the summer 
months will rank next to that of the winter or autumn. 

It is only necessary to observe in conclusion, that as this attempt 
combines two of the most variable things in nature, the weather and 
the condition of the human body, it is scarcely to be expected that any 
more definite results than those now obtained should have been wrought 
out. As much has been done with the scanty materials at my command, 
as I expected to accomplish, and it formed no part of my plan to quote 
the results at which other enquirers had arrived. Suffice it to state that 
between this attempt and the labours of others there is that general 
correspondence which will render each confirmatory of the other. 





Report of a Committee of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, consisting of Lieut.-Col. W. H. Syxes, F.R.S., Lord 
Sanpon, M.P., G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., J. Heywoop, Esq., 
F.R.S., Dr. W. P. Atrson, and E. Cuapwick, Esq., on the Vital 
Statistics of Large Towns in Scotland. 


| Abstracted from the Transactions of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. | 


Tuis Committee, in pursuance of a resolution of the General Committee 
of the British Association, at Glasgow, in 1840, selected the towns of 
Edinburgh with Leith, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee, as being 
those likely to supply the most useful materials for comparison, as well 
because of the circumstances in which they agree as of those in which 
they differ from each other. Mr. Alexander Watt, of Glasgow, who has 
established a claim to public respect by his mortality bills of Glasgow, 
and other statistical works, was good enough to undertake the severe 
labour of accumulating and digesting the facts contained in its report, 
which demanded of him no ordinary perseverance and tact to obviate the 
defects entailed by the very imperfect state of the registers of marriages, 
births, and deaths in Scotland. The results of his labours, when pre- 
sented to the Committee, were found, indeed, to be embarrassing, not 
from any paucity of matter, but from their elaborateness and amount of 
detail, which precluded their publication in the annual volume of the 
transactions of the Association. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Colonel Sykes, appears, therefore, to have subjected the whole to a further 
laborious precess of reduction, by which all the most valuable materials 
have been brought within the limits of 80 tables, and the like number of 
pages, in lieu of 119 tables and 199 pages. The Committee, in regret- 
ting the want of some systematic plan of registration in Scotland, for the 
purposes of vital statistics, express, nevertheless, a conviction that the 
facts accumulated open up a prospect of ascertaining, in the continued 
progress of their researches, certain physical laws in vital statistics, the 
knowledge of which may be of considerable importance, not only in the 
formation of more correct estimates of the value of life in different grades, 
and at different ages, but also in guiding the judgment of the legislator 
and the philanthropist in encountering the physical evils resulting from 
moral causes. 
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Marriages——The number of marriages is derived from the proclama- 
tions of marriages, with due allowance for the cases in which the parties 
resided in different parishes, and in which there were, therefore, two 
proclamations for one marriage. It is known, however, that several 
irregularities are of occasional occurrence in relation to the proclamations 
of marriages ; notwithstanding which the tables of marriages, constructed 
as they are from the returns made by the respective session clerks, may 
be considered as nearer to the truth than any tables in other departments 
of vital statistics in Scotland; so very defective and partial is the 
system of registering births and deaths that exists in that country. 

In Edinburgh, in 1841, the population was 138,182, and the number 
of marriages 1,007, or 0°728 per cent.; in Leith, 28,372, and 274, 
or 0°965 per cent.; in Glasgow, 282,134, and 2,382, or 0°844 per 
cent.; in Aberdeen, 64,778, and 479, or 0°739 per cent.; in Perth, 
22,172, and 132, or 0°595 per cent.; and in Dundee, 61,540, and 529, 
or 0°859 per cent. 

In Edinburgh, the average annual number of males married in the 
three years ended with 1841, compared with the number of male 
inhabitants ascertained by the census of 1841 was as 1 to 60°725, or 
1,646 per cent. ; of females, compared with the female population, as 1 
to 73°185, or 1,366 per cent.; bemg a greater proportion of the male 
than of the female population by 0°280 per cent.; but there being, by 
the census of 1841, 125°37 females toevery 100 males in Edinburgh, it 
appears that on the average of these years there were 3°87 per cent. more 
females than males married. 

In Leith, in like manner, the males married were as 1 to 51°851, or 
1°928 per cent.; the females as 1 to 61°508, or 1°625 per cent. ; 
being an excess on the part of the males of 0°303 per cent.; while the 
number of females to the males being 114°27 to every 100, there were 
3°65 per cent. more males than females married. 

In Glasgow, the marriages of males, on the average of five years, 
ended with 1841, were as 1 to 61°333, or !°630 per cent.; females 1 
to 68°325, or 1°463 per cent.; excess on the part of the males 0°167 
per cent.; but there being 110°41 females to 100 males there were 
only 0°887 fewer females than males married. 

In Aberdeen, on the like average, the number of males married was 
as 1 to 62°609, or 1°594 per cent.; females 1 to 80° 266, or 1°245 per 
cent.; being a greater proportion of males by 0°352 per cent.; but 
there being 128°59 females to 100 males, there were 0°30 per cent. 
more females than males married. 

In Perth and Kinnoul, on the like average, the males married were 1 
to _73°4'71, or 1°361 per cent.; the females 1 to 80°094, or 1°248 per 
cent.; being a greater proportion of males by 0°113 per cent.; but there 
being 115°55 females to 100 males, there were positively 5°66 per cent. 
more females than males married. 

In Dundee, on an average of the same years, the males married were 
as 1 to 54°486, or 1°835 per cent.; the females 1 to 65°904, or 1°517 
per cent.; being a greater proportion of the males by 318 per cent.; and 
although there are 117°37 females to 100 males, 2°96 per cent. more 
males than females were married. 
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I.—Average Annual Proportion of Marriages in the Towns comprised in 
the Report compared with each other. 





























Individuals Marriages 
Married to Per to Per 
Places. Population Centage. Population | Centage. 
as 1 to as 1 to 
Edinburgh and Leith. 65°026 12537 131-088 0-762 
Glasgow and Parishes . 64°813 1°542 120-290 9+831 
mberdeen 6 hme ls 71°451 1-399 140-004 0°714 
Perth and Kinnoul. . 76°879 1°300 159°728 0°626 
Wandee: 00 ke iste 60°109 1°663 111*°426 0°897 





The differences in the amount of these annual marriages are found to 
be very great; but to point out the exact causes of these differences 
would require a more minute and accurate knowledge of the moral con- 
dition and physical circumstances of the people than we are possessed of ; 
but by the present statement of facts an advance is made which has 
long been desired in Scotland, where so little attention has been gene- 
rally paid to vital statistics. These tables open a new field, though still 
a limited one, to the statist, whose object it is to trace the immediate 
causes of changes which affect the welfare of the people, with a view to 
suggest such improvements as may arrest in its progress a retrograde 
movement in the condition of the inhabitants of large towns: a move- 
ment to which public attention has been of late so often drawn. 

To acquire, fur instance, a correct knowledge of the causes of the 
great difference in the amount of annual marriages in Perth and in 
Dundee, would be of moment. These two towns are situated within 20 
miles of each other, with every facility of intercourse by coach and by 
steam-boat. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Perth are in easy and comfort- 
able circumstances ; and it will be observed, that the average annual 
amount of marriages in that city for the last five years is 1 to 159°72, 
while in Dundee, where there is a large proportion of poor ‘and destitute 
people, as appears from the great proportion of burials at the public 
expense, the average annual amount of marriages for the last five years, 
to the mean population, is as 1 to 111°42! 

In Edinburgh, exclusive of Leith, the average annual amount of mar- 
riages for the last three years, to the mean population, is as 1 to 136-39, 
while in Leith, with numerous poor, they are as 1 to 110°06 to the mean 
population of these years. In Glasgow and suburbs, where a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants is in destitute circumstances, arising from 
the influx of labour being greater than the demand, and from other 
causes, the average annual amount of marriages, to the mean population, 
for the last five years, is as 1 to 120°29. 

And in Aberdeen, where the poor and destitute bear a much smaller 
proportion to the whole inhabitants than they do in Glasgow, the average 
annual amount of resident marriages is as 1 to 140°00. It would 
appear from these observations, therefore, that in those towns where 
there is the greatest amount of poverty and destitution, and where, as 
will afterwards appear, the mortality is greatest, the annual number of 
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marriages is the greatest. It. is to be feared a moral law is here 
shadowed out, the result of physical causes; but we would not, how- 
ever, be understood as coming at once to this conclusion, although in 
accordance with other observations, as there is much yet required to be 
done by the statist before we can arrive at a full and accurate know- 
ledge of the social condition of the inhabitants of large towns in Scot- 
land. Were the registers so kept that we could ascertain the ages and 
occupations of the parties married, more light would be thrown on this 
subject. 

The extent to which prudential motives operate on the respectable 
portion of the mechanics and artizans of towns in prevention of early 
marriages, appears to be considerable. The desire to establish them- 
selves first in comfortably furnished houses is alone a sufficient check. 
But if we look to the condition of that numerous class of the inhabitants 
of towns who have sunk, more especially of late years, into a reckless 
state of poverty, and where the prevalence of fever and other diseases, 
together with a limited supply of work by which they can earn a 
livelihood, have reduced masses of them to an extreme state of wretched- 
ness, we shall find a very different feeling. In the large towns of 
Scotland this wretchedness is known to exist not only from personal 
inquiry, but it has been ably pointed out in late publications. So far 
from it operating as a check, the very hopelessness of their condition 
would seem to make this class blind and callous to consequences; and 
unions are formed which ultimately can only enhance their sufferings. 

The importance of obtaining correct statistical information, therefore, © 
as to the amount of annual marriages among the different classes of 
society, requires no further illustration; and though we are aware of the 
caution to be observed in coming to any conclusion from the facts yet 
obtained and detailed in the foregoing pages (imperfect as the system 
of registration may be from which our data are obtained), yet these 
data prove that the greatest amount of marriages is found to take place 
in those localities where the greatest proportion of the wretchedly poor 
are congregated together; and this fact goes far to strengthen the 
opinion that the diminution of destitution, by raising a great mass of 
the town population above their present reckless state of poverty, would 
prove a salutary check upon early marriages, by giving a taste for the 
comforts and decencies of life. 

Births.—The inattention which prevails among parents in Scotland 
in regard to the recording of the births of their children in the public 
registers, even though the parties themselves continue to experience 
great inconvenience on many occasions on account of the omission, is so 
very great as to render the abstracts of births of no avail to the statist, 
in so far at least as regards the statistics of human life. If we compare 
the proportion of births recorded for England and Wales, as exhibited 
in the Registrar-General’s Report for 1839-40, the year for which the 
number of births for England has been most fully ascertained, we may 
form a pretty correct judgment of the deficiency of the registers of 
births in Scotland. The proportion of births recorded for England and 
Wales for 1839-40 to the population of 1841 is 3°153 per cent., while 
the number of births or baptisms recorded for Edinburgh and Leith for 
the years exhibited in the preceding abstracts, to the mean population 
of these years, is 0°992 per cent.; for Aberdeen 1°311 per cent.; for 
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Glasgow 1°160 per cent.; for Dundee 1°497 per cent.; and for Perth 
1°704 per cent. It will thus be perceived that the smallest proportion 
of births or baptisms are recorded for Edinburgh and Leith, and the 
greatest for Perth; and that the whole of these records are so in- 
complete, as to give no indication of the true number of births for these 
towns. 

The abstracts of births or baptisms are, therefore, useless to the statist, 
and the only advantage to be derived from their publication is the proof 
they afford of the utter inefficiency of the present mode of registering 
births in Scotland, and te show the necessity there is for some legis- 
lative measure being obtained to remedy this great national defect. 
Among the public as well as private advantages which would arise from 
the improvement of Scotch registers of births, it may be mentioned, that, 
in the event of an alteration taking place in the Poor Laws of the 
country, complete registers of this nature would be the most legitimate 
and least inconvenient means of proving the birth-place of parties re- 
quiring aid from the public funds. 

More than one attempt has been made in Glasgow to obtain complete 
returns of the amount of children baptized, from the clergymen of all 
denominations, within the limits of the bills of mortality, without leading 
toa satisfactory result. It is therefore to be feared, that this very im- 
portant branch of the vital statistics of Scotland must remain incomplete 
till Government be induced to apply a remedy. 

Deaths —The want of a proper system for the registration of deaths, 
as well as of births and marriages, has long been much felt in Scotland, 
and repeated attempts have been made to introduce a legislative measure 
for some improvement, but without success. In the absence of a proper 
system for the registration of deaths, considerable attention has been 
paid by the magistrates, kirk sessions, and other parties in some of the 
large towns, in whom is vested the management of burial-grounds, to 
procure registers of burials. No uniform or systematic method of 
recording the causes of death has been adopted; but in some of the 
towns the names of the fatal diseases, as stated by the friends of the 
deceased, together with the ages at which death took place, have been 
carefully noted, and the data from which the committee’s tables have 
been constructed have been obtained from these records. In Aberdeen 
the causes of death have been but partially recorded, which renders the 
tables for that city less satisfactory than they could have desired. In all 
cases, however, the ages at which death took place appear to have been 
carefully attended to, which is an important feature in the tables. 

The only portion of these towns where a proper system of recording 
the diseases which cause death is to be found, is in the parish of South 
Leith, where Mr. Lyon has introduced the system recommended by the 
Committee of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, appointed 
to consider the best mode of framing public registers of deaths. This 
system is admirably adapted for the purpose, and it would be most 
advantageous to the advancement of our knowledge of the vital statistics 
of the country were it uniformly adopted for all burying-ground 
registers. 

Whatever defects, however, may be observable in the arrangement of 
diseases in these tables, as the registers from which the information 
is obtained are kept ina manner similar to each other, and the data 
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brought out in the tables on an uniform plan, a comparison of the 
amount of mortality exhibited under the heads of the different diseases 
and at various ages in the different towns, will necessarily afford useful 
information. 

One of the distinguishing features of these disease tables is, that the 
number of deaths at the different ages is made to appear under the head 
of the diseases which caused death at these ages; and, as one of the 
objects of constructing them is for reference, those whose local and 
general information on these matters may enable them to assist in ad- 
vancing our knowledge of the physical and moral condition of the 
people, the proportions which the deaths at the different ages, and the 
proportions which the amount of fatal diseases bear to the whole deaths, 
and also to the population of the different towns, are carefully exhibited 
in separate columns. 

In those tables in which the amount of deaths by the several diseases 
at different ages is specified, in some cases for five and in others for 
three years, not only the number as compared with the population is 
given, but the proportion per cent. of the deaths at the different ages, 
and of the causes of death, are added; these proportions being better 
suited to a comparison of the mortality which takes place in the several 
towns. 

Comparing the mortality of the different towns each year with their 
population as ascertained by the census of 1841, it is obvious that the 
proportion of deaths, in all the years antecedent to 1841, would appear 
under the truth. As we may assume that the increase of population 
from 1831 to 1841 has been progressively uniform during the inter- 
vening years, the amount of population for the several towns of Scotland, 
as exhibited in the tables, has been calculated accordingly ; and on the 
amount of population thus obtained, the proportions of the relative 
mortality of the different towns have been calculated. 

As it is an object of great interest and importance to observe the 
effect of the seasons on the amount of mortality in different localities, 
tables are added, showing the amount of deaths monthly for these towns, 
and also exhibiting the proportions which the average of deaths in each 
month bear to the annual average of deaths. 

Tables are also given, showing the amount of deaths by fever and 
eruptive diseases under five, under twenty, and above twenty years of age, 
and the proportion the deaths by these diseases bear to the whole deaths. 
The results exhibited in these tables are well worthy of consideration. 
In the present limited state of our knowledge of the vital statistics of 
the country, it is obviously desirable that a minute and varied analysis 
should be made of the fatal effects produced by the various diseases on 
our population at different ages, and under every variety of circumstances. 
By such analysis we may be enabled to trace those general laws by 
which nature appears to govern the distribution of disease and mortality. 
Should this object be attained, a most important step would be gained 
in the progress of our knowledge of vital statistics, and the science 
itself be enhanced in utility. 

For several years much labour has been bestowed on the Mortality 
Bills of Glasgow, in order to exhibit the amount of mortality arising 
from the various diseases at different ages; considerable uniformity was 
noted in the results of the fever and eruptive fever tables of Glasgow 
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and other towns; and the confirmation this uniformity has received from 
the more extended results now before us, leads to the belief that it 
cannot be looked upon as a matter of chance, but that it indicates the 
possibility of our arriving, by a still more extended sphere of observation, 
and by a more correct system in the registration of the fatal diseases, 
at a knowledge of precise laws which seem to regulate the amount of 
deaths at different ages by fever and eruptive diseases. It may be too 
much to speak confidently of arriving at this very desirable result, yet 
the evidence is sufficiently strong to justify the bringing these circum- 
stances under particular uotice, which will be done in the remarks we 
have to make on the leading results brought out in these tables. 

With regard to the hospitals and dispensaries for the poor inhabitants 
of these towns, they are placed on a very equal footing. To visit the 
Royal Infirmary or the Dispensary of any one of these towns, will lead 
to a correct judgment of all the others. Differences may be observed 
as to the newness of the building, or in some of the minor arrangements, 
but superintended as they all are by suitable officers, the same high 
character of efficiency is common to all of them, and renders the benefit 
they confer on the poor and destitute in time of sickness and bodily 
distress one of the greatest blessings they enjoy. The differences, 
therefore, that are to be observed in the amount of mortality in the 
towns, are not traceable to differences in the means of affording medical 
relief. 

It is impossible to introduce within the present narrow limits the 
mass of tables prepared by the Committee, which present an elaborate 
double analysis of the mortality registers above described, according to 
the locality, the immediate causes of death, and the ages of the 
deceased. Some of the summaries, however, demand especial notice, 
as well as the inferences drawn from them :— 


I].—Table exhibiting the Annual average* Number of Deaths under Five years 
of Age, in five of the principal Towns of Scotland, with the proportion which 
these Deaths bear to the Total average Annual Amount of Deaths, as well as 
to the Population, in the different Towns ; also the comparative rate of Mor- 
ey at these Ages in Edinburgh, and the other Towns mentioned in the 

able. 
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* It has been observed, that the average is for five years in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Perth, while for Edinburgh and Dundee the average is only for three years. 
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I1I.— Table exhibiting the Annual average Number of Deaths under twEenry 
years of Age, in five of the principal Towns of Scotland, with the proportion 
which these Deaths bear to the Total average Annual Amount of Deaths, as well 
as to the Population, in the different Towns ; also the comparative rate of Mor- 
tality at these Ages in Edinburgh, and the other Towns mentioned in the Table. 
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1V.—Table exhibiting the Annual average Number of Deaths at twenty years 
of Age AND UPWARDS, tn five of the principal Towns of Scotland, with the 
proportion which these Deaths bear to the Total average Annual Amount of 
Deaths, as well us to the Population, in the different Towns ; also the compa- 
rative rate of Mortality at these Ages in Edinbugh, and the other Towns 
mentioned in the Table. 
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V.—Proportion of Deaths to the Population in the great Towns of Scotland 
in the following Years. 





Edinburgh. Leith. Glasgow. Aberdeen. Perth. Dundee. 
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VI.— Comparative per centage Monthly Mortality in the different Towns 
reported on. 





Monthly per centage of Deaths to the whole Deaths; average 
of five Years. 


























Months. 

Edinburgh. | Glasgow. Aberdeen. Perth. Dundee. 
January . . . 10°198 12-428 13379 13°561 14°515 
February. « 9°026 10°465 10°930 10°829 10°465 
March BOs 8°532 9°534 9°433 8°690 8:763 
EEDUNG stirs se | 8°679 8-279 8°953 8°778 8+ 205 
May . ° 8°049 7392 8-381 8°651 8-497 
PUNE es | te. 8-023 hk rg | 7°898 6°040 7°561 
SUNY eh as, , bas 7°793 7°189 7°000 6°858 6°973 
AUSUSt Os. 3.) 5 7°452 7:984 6-498 7*677 6°68] 
September 8:219 7°958 7°104 7-570 6°587 
October . . 7°566 7*154 7°173 7°13] 7°437 
November . . 8-904 7°902 8-012 8°054 7*°205 
December 9° 517 8°948 9°307 8°183 9-068 





The influence of extreme cold on the amount of mortality has been 
frequently noticed by writers on this subject; and though others have 
attributed the excess of mortality which is sometimes observable more 
to sudden changes of temperature than to extreme cold, it is very evident 
that excessive cold, though it is not the only atmospheric influence to be 
guarded against, has a powerful influence in producing a great mortality, 
and the effect of that influence is inversely as the abundance of nutritive 
food, clothing and fuel at the command of the people to guard against it. 
The most fatal month in the year to human life is January, the per centage 
deaths of the total number of deaths ranging from 10 to 144 per cent. 
The next most fatal month is February; and a singular uniformity pre- 
vails in the per centage deaths to the whole deaths in all the towns; then 
follow December and March, and the mortality diminishes until July 
and August, gradually increasing again with the fall of the year until 
it is at its maximum in January; in short, having a close correspondence 
with the progress of the sun in the ecliptic, the maximum intensity 
being when the sun is furthest removed from our latitudes, and its 
minimum effects occurring when the sun is in the neighbourhood of the 
northern tropic. It might probably be more correct to say that the 
mean mortality accords with the monthly mean temperature. The 
tables exhibit a somewhat singular feature in the proportional excess of 
deaths in Edinburgh in the summer months over the other towns, com- 
bined with a somewhat smaller proportion in the month of January, but 
an excess in the month of December. ‘These anomalies very probably 
originate in the topography of the town, or are attributable to the averages 
being for three years only for Edinburgh and for five years for the 
other towns. 

It is much to be regretted that circumstances have prevented the con- 
struction of monthly tables of mortality for five years instead of three 
for Edinburgh. Had this been the case, the proportionate mortality 
would not have been quite so favourable for that city during the winter 
months as is made to appear by these tables. The amount of deaths 
from fever and influenza, which was excessive in the beginning of 1837, 
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is included in the results brought forward for the other towns, but 
it has not been obtained for Edinburgh. The relative proportions 
of the deaths during the different months, as exhibited in these 
tables, are therefore more correct for the other towns than they are for 
that city. 

Whatever influence the vicissitudes of the atmosphere may have, 
there are obviously other causes greatly affecting mortality, such as a 
free circulation of air, drainage, cleanliness, temperance, the abun- 
dance of wholesome food, clothing, fuel, and the occupations of the 
people. 

One of the objects of research in vital statistics is to make com- 
parisons of the effects produced on different communities similarly 
situated with regard to these various circumstances, and to observe how 
far the same causes produce the same results on the human frame. 

But it must be of rare occurrence to find two towns similarly situated 
in all these respects. In the towns for which these tables are con- 
structed, it will be observed, that while some approach near to each 
other in some points, both in regard to the sanitary condition of the 
towns and in the circumstances of the people, yet they differ in others, 
which operate in producing a greater or less amount of mortality. 

From the tables in which the deaths are brought forward for a series 
of years, it will be seen that the greatest number of deaths at the very 
early ages take place in Glasgow and Dundee, towns possessing many 
features common to both; their manufactures, commerce, and public 
works resemble each other, the wages of the working classes, the 
appearance of their houses, and the rents paid for them, are much the 
same, and the price of food is nearly equal in both places. The 
deficiency of proper drainage, the accumulation of impurities, and the 
want of a free circulation of air, are very observable in both cases. In 
both towns there is a large proportion of the wretchedly poor, though 
the largest proportion is decidedly in Glasgow. 

It appears that the average annual amount of mortality in Glasgow 
for the last five years is as 1 to 31°10, or 3°21 per cent.; and in 
Dundee, for the same years, as 1 to 38°37, or 2°60 per cent. We 
have already stated that the accuracy of these results wholly depend on 
whether or not the number of deaths which take place in these towns, 
with burial in the country, or the deaths that take place in the country, 
with burial in the towns, balance each other. A more correct judgment 
may therefore be formed of the relative mortality of these towns by a 
comparison of the ages at which death takes place than by these general 
results. 

It will be found that the proportion of deaths at Glasgow under one 
year of age, to the population on an average of years, exceeds that of 
Edinburgh by 0°178 per cent. In Dundee the proportion is greater 
than in Edinburgh by 0°086 per cent. The excess of deaths at one 
and under two years of age in Glasgow over those in Edinburgh is 
0°21 per cent.; in Dundee 0°07 per cent. At two and under five 
years of age the excess of deaths in Glasgow is greater than in 
Edinburgh by 9°18 per cent., and in Dundee oy 0°11 per cent. 
Again, it appears that in Glasgow the average annual proportion of 
deaths under five years of age, to the mean population, is 1°43 per cent., 
and to the whole average annual deaths is 44°58 per cent. ; while in 
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Dundee the proportion of deaths under these years, to the population, 
is 1:13 per cent., and to the whole average deaths is 46°82 per cent. 

In Glasgow 1°79 per cent. per annum of the population die under 20 
years of age, and in Dundee 1°38 per cent. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the proportion of deaths under 20 years of age in Glasgow, to 
the total deaths, is 55°95 per cent., whereas in Dundee it amounts to 
57°52 per cent. 

It will also be observed, that at the higher ages there is an excess of 
deaths in Edinburgh over either Glasgow or Dundee, with the exception 
of those above 95 years of age, at which ages the excess of deaths takes 
place in Glasgow and Dundee. Again, 1°41 per cent. per annum of 
the population of Glasgow die above 20 years of age, and that 1°02 per 
cent. of the population of Dundee die above that age: 44°04 per cent. of 
the whole deaths taking place in Glasgow above that age, and 42°47 per 
cent. in Dundee. 

It is plain, therefore, that as the proportion of deaths at the different 
ages under 5 years, under 20, and above 20 years of age, to the whole 
deaths, leads to the belief that Dundee is a less healthy town than 
Glasgow, and that the deaths at the two former ages, to the population, 
show that Glasgow is the least healthy of the two towns, the inference to 
be drawn is either that those deaths which take place beyond the limits 
of Glasgow, and in which burial takes place within the limits, exceed 
the number of those cases in which death takes place in the town, 
and the burials elsewhere, or that the opposite of this is the case in 
Dundee. 

There is a very considerable difference between the local circum- 
stances of Perth and those of Glasgow or Dundee. This town is 
chiefly dependent on its commerce with the rich agricultural districts 
which surround it; it has some factories of flax, woollen and cotton, but 
these are of inconsiderable extent. Of the towns for which we have 
constructed tables, Edinburgh approaches the nearest to it, though 
there are some important particulars in which they differ considerably. 

It will be seen, that the average annual mortality in Edinburgh for 
the last five years, to the mean population of these years, is as 1 to 
34°90, or 2°86 per cent., and in Perth it is as 1 to 37°87, or 2°64 per 
cent. It will also be observed, that there is an excess in the proportion 
of deaths in Edinburgh at nearly all the ages up to 50 years, over those 
which took place at Perth, with the exception of those at 2 and under 5, 
and those at 15 and under 20 years; and that the greatest proportion 
of deaths at all the ages above 50 years in these towns is in Perth. It 
will be observed, that the difference in the proportion of these deaths, at 
any of the ages stated in the table, does not extend to high numbers; 
the greatest excess in Edinburgh being of the deaths in one year, which 
amounts to 0°07 per cent of the whole population; and the greatest 
proportion of deaths in Perth over those of Edinburgh is at the age of 
70 and under 75 years, which amounts to 0°09 per cent. 

It may further be observed, that in Edmburgh the deaths under 20 
years of age amount annually to 1°11 per cent. of the population, and to 
43°88 per cent. of the whole deaths; while in Perth the deaths under 
the same age amount to 1°01 per cent. of the population, and to 38°26 
per cent. of the whole deaths. Again, the deaths in Edinburgh above 
20 years of age amount to 1°43 per cent. of the population, and to 
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56°11 per cent. of the whole deaths; while in Perth the deaths above 
the same age amount to 1°63 per cent. of the population, and to 61°73 
per cent. of the whole deaths. 

The differences in the mortality of these two cities might evidently 
be traced to the local circumstances of the inhabitants, but to pursue 
this subject further would lead us beyond the limits of this Report. 

With regard to Aberdeen, partaking as it does partly of the character 
of Perth as a county town, and of the character of Glasgow and Dundee 
in the extent of its factories for the manufacture of flax, cotton and 
woollen goods, the defective state of the registers prevents us from 
making the tables showing the causes of death so complete as for the 
other towns. By a careful examination of the mortality tables for this 
town, it will be found that they afford good reason to believe that Aber- 
deen is very healthy; although, as has been already stated, from some 
of the inhabitants being buried beyond the limits of the town, the pro- 
bability is that the deaths which are recorded are not the whole deaths, 
and therefore the returns from the burying-grounds may be considered 
incomplete, and make the proportionate mortality of this town appear 
somewhat less than it really is. 

The average annual mortality in Aberdeen appears to be as 1 to 
49°72, or 2°01 per cent. ; and it will be observed, that with the excep- 
tion of the ages at 15 and under 20 years, there is an excess of mor- 
tality at all the ages specified in the tables up to 80 years in Edinburgh 
over the proportion which takes place at these ages in this town. At all 
the ages above 80 years, consequently, the greatest proportion of deaths 
which take place in these towns is in Aberdeen. It is further shown, 
that in Aberdeen the deaths under 20 years of age amount to 0°86 per 
cent. of the population, and to 43°14 per cent. of the whole deaths ; 
and that the deaths above 20 years of age amount to 1°14 per cent. of 
the population, and to 56°85 per cent. of the whole deaths. 

In regard to diseases, it may be observed, that there is a proportionate 
excess of deaths in Edinburgh over those in Glasgow, by the causes 
classed under the heads “‘ aged,”’ “‘ diseases of the head,’ “ of the heart,”’ 
“* inflammation,” and by those diseases which are not. distinctly brought 
out, as stated in the Appendix, but which are classed under the head of 
miscellaneous diseases. The greatest proportion of deaths by all the 
other diseases takes place in Glasgow. ‘The greatest excess of deaths in 
Edinburgh over those of Glasgow appears to be caused by diseases of 
the head, amounting to 0'047 per cent. The greatest excess in 
Glasgow is by fever, amounting to 0°21 per cent. It is here to be 
observed, however, that the great excess of deaths by fever during 1837, 
in these towns, is included for Glasgow, though the amount has not 
been obtained, and is not included in this table for Edinburgh: so that 
the excess of deaths by fever in Glasgow over those in Edinburgh appears 
greater than it really is. The excess of deaths by bowel complaint in 
Glasgow, over those in Edinburgh, amount to 0’ 20 per cent. 

The amount of deaths in Dundee by the different diseases being given 
for the same years as those in which it has been obtained for Edin- 
burgh, the comparison is still more satisfactory than for the other towns. 
The greatest excess of deaths in Dundee over those in Edinburgh is 
caused by asthma, bowel complaint, catarrh, croup, dropsy, hooping- 
cough, measles, nervous diseases, scarlet fever, and small-pox; the 
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highest excess being by measles, amounting to 0°102 per cent. The 
greatest proportion of deaths by all the other diseases is in Edinburgh. 
The highest proportion of deaths in that town over those of Dundee is 
by decline, and amounts to 0°137 per cent. 

The names of only 33°8 per cent. of the fatal cases of disease have 
been ascertained for Aberdeen, and exhibited in the tables for that town ; 
and as these bear but a small proportion to the total amount of deaths, 
the proportion to the population have been omitted in the tables, as they 
could form no data for comparison with the amount of fatal cases of 
disease ascertained for the other towns. 

We have already called attention to the uniformity in the proportion 
of deaths at the different periods of life by fever and eruptive fevers, to 
the whole deaths, by these several diseases. Although in several 
instances there is a considerable difference in the proportion of these 
diseases to the amount of population, yet the uniform proportion of the 
mortality by these diseases which falls on the different ages is very 
striking, and leads to the belief, as before stated, that by a still more 
extended range of observation, and by a more correct system of registra- 
tion of the fatal diseases, we might find that fixed laws regulate the 
amount of deaths at different ages by the several diseases. 

While the proportion of deaths by fever, under five years of age, for 
the last three years in Edinburgh, amounted to 0°029 per cent. of the 
population, it amounted to 12°41 per cent. of the whole deaths by fever. 
In Glasgow, while the deaths by fever, at the same age, for the last five 
years, amounted to 0°053 per cent. of the population, they amounted to 
12-07 per cent. of the whole deaths by fever; being very nearly the 
same proportion to the whole deaths by fever as in Edinburgh. Again, 
while the deaths by fever, under 20 years of age, for the last three years 
in Edinburgh, amounted to 0°070 per cent. of the population, they 
amounted to 29°74 per cent. of the whole deaths by fever. 

In Glasgow, while the deaths by fever, at the same age, for the last 
five years, amounted to 0°129 per cent. of the population, they amounted 
to 29°05 per cent. of the deaths by fever, being still very nearly in the 
same proportien to the whole deaths by fever as in Edinburgh. Again, 
in Edinburgh, while the deaths by fever, above 20 years of age, during 
the last three years, amount to 0°165 per cent. of the population, they 
amount to 70°25 per cent. of the whole deaths by fever. And in 
Glasgow, while the deaths by fever, above that age, amount to 0°316 
per cent. of the population, they amount to 70°94 per cent. of the whole 
deaths by fever. 

In the other towns, the proportions of the deaths by fever, at the 
different ages, to the whole deaths by fever, are not so very close to each 
other as they are in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; yet the difference is not 
great, and may be accounted for partly by the defective state of the 
registers, as well as by some local circumstances which cannot yet be 
clearly traced. 

We have had time only to construct tables similar to those imme- 
diately referred to, for a few of the fever cases, exhibited in the Reports 
of the Registrar-General for towns in England. As those we have 
constructed, however, show very striking results for Manchester and 
Liverpool, we here insert the results corresponding with those above 
quoted. 
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VII.—Proportions of Deaths by Fever, at different Ages, during 1839.* 
pS ee 




















In Manchester. In Liverpool. 
Ages. Of the Of the Of the Of the 
ie | Population. a ae a Population. 
os Per cent. GF cent, ies a Ae IE ne 
Under 5 years ofage . | 16°037 0-018 15-081 0°016 
Under 20 years . . , 38°679 0°043 30°163 0: 033 
20 years and upwards . | 61°320 0°069 69: 836 0:077 
otal, <a > «11 100: 000 O2lts 100-000 0-111 














The comparison between these two towns and those of Scotland pre- 
sents equally remarkable coincidences in regard to measles, scarlet fever, 
and small pox. 

The following results brought out for other diseases, in a similar 
manner, show, that were the Scotch registers so improved that we could 
rely upon their accuracy, there is a great probability that the proportion 
of deaths at different ages, in a given population, by any particular 
disease, would be found to be nearly uniform, whatever the total amount 
might be; and that when there was a departure from a certain pro- 
portion at these ages, a local cause might be found to account for it. 

It will be found from the tables showing the average annual amount 
of deaths by the several diseases, that the proportion of the total deaths 
by the diseases included under the head of bowel complaints, amounts to 
0°167 per cent. of the population in Edinburgh ; to 0°171 per cent. of 
the population in Perth; to 0°263 per cent. in Dundee; and to 0°370 
per cent. in Glasgow. 


VIII.—Annual average Proportion which the Deaths by Bowel Complaints, 
at different Ages, bear to the whole Annual average Deaths by that 
Complaint, and alsu to the Population, in different Towns. 






































Edinburgh. Perth. Dundee. Glasvow. 
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Per cent |Per cent.|Percent.|Per cent.|/Percent |Pe) cent.|Per cent.|Per cent, 

Under 3 years of age, |79°106) 0°132)79-041) 0°135)77-919| 0 204/84-066, 0-311 
Under 5 years... (85°014) 0°142/82°634) 0+ 142/84-288) 0°221/90-693) 0°335 
Under 20 years 87-608) 0°146)/85°029) 0-146/86°836) 0°228)93-475, 0-346 
20 years and upwards |12:391) 0-020/14-970| 0°025|13-163, 0-034) 6°524| 0-028 




















We have made out tables like the above for some of the other diseases. 
The results are all similar to those in the following table for inflam- 
mation, in which there is a great variation in the proportions for the 
different towns. It is to be doubted, however, if much reliance can be 


* The data from which these proportions are obtained will be found iu the Third 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England, see pages 70 and 74. 1t will be observed, that the deaths by remittent 
ever and typhus are included in these proportions. 
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placed on the accuracy with which these diseases are recorded in the 
registers. 

It will be found by the tables above referred to, that the proportion 
of the total annual average deaths by inflammation to the mean popula- 
tion of Edinburgh amounts to 0°196 per cent.; in Glasgow to 0° 185 per 
cent.; im Perth to 0°139 per cent.; in Dundee to 0°143 per cent. 


1X.—Proportion which the Deaths by Inflammation, at different Ages, bears 
to the whole Deaths by Inflammation, and also to the Population, in different 
Towns. 
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Per cent |Percent.|Percent.|Per cent.| Per cent.|Percent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 
Under 5 years of age |44°103) 0°086)44-934) 0°083)32-352) 0°045)/51+361) 0-073 
Under 20 years. . [55°651) 0° 109/58-006| 0° 107/44-117| 0°061/62-645| 0-089 
20 years and upwards |44°348} 0°087/41-993) 0°077/55+882) 0°078/37-354| 0°053 




















It has been seen that the proportion of deaths under five years of age 
amounted in the three years specified to 0°85 per cent. of the population 
in Edinburgh, and to 33°62 per cent. of the whole deaths in that town. 
For England it was 0°871 per cent., and 39°59 per cent. of deaths. In 
Tondon the proportion of deaths under the same age, in the years 
specified, amounted to 1066 per cent. of the population, and to 40°49 
per cent. of the whole deaths. In Glasgow, the proportion of deaths 
under five years of age in five years specified amounted to 1°43 per 
cent. of the population, and to 44°58 per cent. of the whole deaths. It 
will be found that there is a greater mortality under five years in 
London than in the Scotch towns; but the mortality in Manchester 
exceeds that of the most unhealthy Scotch towns. 

In Edinburgh the proportions of deaths under 20 years of age 
amounted to 1°119 per cent. of the population, and to 43°88 per cent. 
of the whole deaths. or all England the proportions were respectively 
1°118 and 50°83 per cent. In London the proportion of deaths under 
that age amounted to 1°296 per cent. of the population, and to 49°23 
per cent. of the whole deaths. In Glasgow the proportion of deaths 
under that age amounted to 1°79 per cent. of the population, and to 
55°95 per cent. of the whole deaths; and in Manchester the proportion 
of deaths under the same age amounted to 2°027 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and to 60°99 per cent. of the whole deaths. 

In Edinburgh the proportion of deaths above 20 years of age 
amounted to 1°43 per cent. of the population, and to 56°11 per cent. of 
the whole deaths. In England these proportions were respectively 
1:082 and 49:17 per cent. And in London the proportion of deaths 
amounted to 1°36 per cent. of the population, and to 50°77 per cent. of 
the whole deaths, In Manchester only 39'01 per cent. of the whole 
deaths take place above 20 years of age, and 1°296 per cent. of its 
population, 

It is worthy of observation, that the mortality at the different ages in 
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Manchester (the greatest manufacturing town in England) bears nearly 
the same proportion to that of London, that the mortality at these ages in 
Glasgow (the greatest manufacturing town im Scotland) bears to that of 
Edinburgh. 

The proportion of deaths under five years in Manchester is 10°83 
per cent. of the whole deaths, and 0°639 per cent. of the population 
greater than in London; and in Glasgow the proportion of deaths 
under the same age is 12°07 per cent. of the whole deaths, and 0°67 
per cent. of the population greater than in Edinburgh. Again, it will 
be found that the proportion of deaths above twenty years of age in Man- 
chester is 11°76 per cent of the whole deaths, and 0°040 per cent. 
of the population less than in London; and in Glasgow the proportion 
of deaths above that age is 12°07 per cent. of the whole deaths, and 
0°016 per cent. of the population less than in Edinburgh. 

In London the average annual proportion of deaths during the years 
1837-38, 1838-39, and 1839-40, to the mean population of these years, 
was as 1 to 37°34, or 2°67 per cent.; im Manchester as 1 in 28:06, 
or 3°563 per cent.; in Liverpool as 1 to 28°30, or 3°537 per cent. ; 
in Leeds as 1 to 36°76, or 2°720 per cent.; and in Birmingham as | to 
30° 82,,on 2° 116 per cent.* 

We have already had occasion to notice the tendency which reckless 
poverty and the absence of artificial comforts in the dwellings of a large 
proportion of the town population has to increase the number of 
improvident marriages, and consequently of births. The effect of ex- 
treme poverty in extending disease and mortality among the inhabitants 
of these towns, is also apparent from the results exhibited in the pre- 
ceding pages. Other causes are mentioned as having a powerful in- 
fluence in producing those fatal effects observable in the amount of 
mortality in large towns, such as intemperance and inattention to clean- 
liness, together with a want of proper drainage and a free circulation of 
air among the houses of the poor. 

The abuse of spirituous liquors has been well described as “ at once 
the cause and consequence of destitution ;’? and as inattention to 
cleanliness may also be considered as an universal attendant of extreme 
poverty, it is not easy to see how the effects of the one can be traced 
without these effects being found in some degree to be influenced by the 
other; nor, indeed, does it seem possible to distinguish the effects of 
extreme poverty from those of defective ventilation and draining, because 
the poorest people have no choice of residence, and cannot avoid con- 
gregating in such numbers as to imply very deficient ventilation. 

It is especially to be observed with regard to the years of severe de- 


* In regard to this comparison of the mortality in the English and Scotch towns, 
particularly in early life, it is to be observed, that in several of the former, in the years 
compared, there were unusually severe epidemics of small-pox, measles, and scarlet 
fever, the mortality from which falls almost entirely on the early periods of life. 
Thus in London, in 1838-39, small-pox caused 3,817 deaths, or 1 in 13°8 of the 
whole mortality, and in 1839-40 measles and scarlet fever together caused 4,535 
deaths, or 1 in 10 of the whole mortality; in Manchester in 1839-40 measles alone 
caused 1,131 deaths, or 1 in 8:1 of the whole mortality ; in Liverpool in 1837-38 
small-pox caused 634 deaths, or 1 in 7*7 of the whole mortality, and in 1839-40 
measles and scarlet fever caused 934 deaths, or 1 in 9°8 of the whole mortality ; 
while in Glasgow, and still more in Edinburgh, there have been no such virulent 
epidemics of these diseases. 
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pression of trade, that the case of the really destitute poor in the manu- 
facturing towns of Scotland is not then so bad as during the years of 
ordinary prosperity. Many of the better class of operatives require to 
submit toa much greater degree of suffering and privation than they 
are accustomed to, and the effects of these privations are much to be 
dreaded in the event of an unhealthy season setting in upon them. But 
the extraordinary exertions made by subscriptions from the more wealthy 
inhabitants, and from public funds, to supply food and clothing to the 
poor, by means of soup kitchens, distribution of old clothes, and 
otherwise, over and above the ordinary parochial relief, often renders the 
condition of the really destitute much better at these times than it is 
under ordinary circumstances. We cannot, therefore, form such a 
correct judgment of the effects of destitution during these years on the 
mortality of large towns in Scotland as is generally imagined. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, February 20, 1843. 


Tuomas Tooxe, Esq. V.P., in the Chair. 

M. Victor Misson, of Brussels, was elected a foreign honorary 
member. 

The following gentlemen were elected :— 

Charles Lyall, Esq. Benjamin Smith, Esq. 
Frederick Lack, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 

Michael Connal, Esq. Rev. Howell Phillips, M.A. 
Edward Cresy, Esq. 

A paper was read by Henry Tremenheere, Esq. ‘‘ On the Agricul- 
tural and Educational Statistics of Five Rural Parishes in Middlesex,”’ 
(see p. 120.) 

Mr. Fletcher then read some ‘‘ Contributions to the Agricultural 
Statistics of the South-Eastern Counties,” (see p. 130.) 





General Anniversary Meeting, March 15, 1843. 


The Most Noble the Marquis or Lanspowng, President, in the Chair. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Council to the Society, with the 
Auditors’ Report and Balance-sheet, was read and adopted, (see p. 89.) 

John Dunlop, Esq., and Thomas Attree, Esq. were appointed Scruti- 
neers of the Ballot for the Council and Officers, and those gentlemen 
having declared the result of the votes, it was announced from the chair 
that the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected as the Officers 
and Council for 1843-4 :— 


Officers. 


The Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., President. 
G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq., 

W. A. Guy, Esq., it.| Honorary Secretaries. 
W. D. Oswald, Ksq., 
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Council, 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P. Nathaniel Lister, Esq., M.D. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. Right Hon. Earl Lovelace. 
Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.R.S. Herman Merivale, Esq. 
John Bowring, Esq., LL.D., M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
John Clendinning, Esq.,M.D., F.R.S. | Walliam D. Oswald, Esq. 
George Coode, Esq. G. R. Porter, Hsq., F.R.S. 
Viscount Ebrington, M.P. Rev. Whitworth Russell. 
Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell. Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
William Farr, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq. Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 
Wm. Aug. Guy, Esq., M.D. Major A. M. Tulloch. 
Henry Hallam, Esq, F.R.S. James Whishaw, Esq. 
James Heywood, Ksq., F.R.S. James Wilson, Esq. 


Rowland Hill, Esq. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Lansdowne for his general attention to the interests of the Society, 
and the meeting adjourned. | 





Fifth Ordinary Meeting, March 20, 1843. 


Sir Cuares Lemon, Bart., M.P., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were formally admitted Fellows of the 


Society :— 
John Noble, Esq. Frederick Lack, Esq. 
Joseph Hansom, Esq. John Elliott, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
Michael Counal, Esq. Rev. Howell Phillips, M.A. 


Edward Cresy, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 

into the Society :— 
The Rey. John Wallis. Samuel Netileship, Esq. 

A paper was read by Lieut.-Col. Sykes “ On the Statistics of Civil 
and Criminal Justice in British India,” (see p. 94.) 

A ‘second paper was read by W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., being “ An 
Attempt to determine the Influence of Seasons and Weather on Sickness 
and Mortality,”’ (see p. 133.) 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, April 24, 1843. 

Tuomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected :— 

Samuel Nettleship, Esq. Rev. John Wallis. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 

William Copperthwaite, Esq. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 

The Chairman announced that the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., 
President of the Society, had appointed the following noblemen and 
gentlemen Vice-Presidents of the Society :— 

Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, M.P. Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P. Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 

The conclusion of Lieut.-Col. Sykes’s paper “On the Statistics of 

Civil and Criminal Justice in British India,” wa read, (see p. 94, et seq.) 
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The reading of Dr. Guy’s paper “ On the Influence of the Seasons 
and Weather on Sickness and Mortality, was concluded,” (see p. 133, 
et seq.) 

i abstract by Mr. Valpy, of the Remarks on the Influence of the 
Seasons, on Deaths and Births at Geneva made by M. Edouard Mallet, 
in his ‘‘ Recherches Historiques et Statistiques sur la Population de 
Geneva,”’ was then read. 

A paper ‘ On the Traffic and Accidents upon Railways in Great 
Britain, during the year 1842, abstracted from the Official Report, by 
C. R. Weld, Esq.,”’ was read ; to appear in a subsequent Number. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLES. 
Meteorological Table for the Winter and Spring Months of the Ten Years 
1831-40, (in continuation of the Table at p. 84.) 
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A Meteorological Table of the Autumn Quarters ending December 31; 
deduced from Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 
London. 





























Ten Autumns, Autumn, 

1831-40. 1842. 

Mean height of barometer ininches . . . . 29°835 29+ 885 
; ° ° 

FADGUOSt he) Sie N we ns we 70°2 60°7 

sit te Loved he a ates gee 21:0 32°7 

saa Saeaa Mean of daily maxima 50:0 51°0 

entre s Mean of dailymimima . . 41-7 42-1 

Mean temperature . . . 45°8 46°5 

Dew point (mean) . 42°8 42°7 

Difference between wet and ary bulb of the ther: 9-4 oc 

mometer (mean) . ; : ee ieee 
Rain in inches2e% ys ah. vung ei: bs @Nie 4°63] 6°01] 
Number of days in which rain fell he Ge peer 32 28 
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A Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the principal Districts 
(including nearly all the large Towns) of England and Wales : showing 
the Number of Deaths registered in the Four Quarters of 1842, and the 


average Number of Deaths in the Four Autumns of 1838-41.—~(Con- 
tinued from p. 78.) 





Deaths in the Four Quarters of 
F the Year 1842. 
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Quarters, 1838-41. 
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Total . . ~ {1,870,727 |12,396/10, 226111, 019]11,631|11, 861 
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Maidstone, .. .« » 
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South Midland Counties. 
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Western Counties. 
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*The metropolitan return is taken from the weekly tables; each quarter contain- 
ing 91 days. The quarters in all the other returns end on March 31st, June 30th, 
September 30th, and December 31st. 
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A Quarterly Table of Mortality, §c.—continued. 





Deaths inthe Four Quarters of 
the Year 1842. 


Population, 
DISTRICTS. 1841. 


Winter. | Spring. |Summer/Autumn 


Average Number 
of Deaths in the 
Four Autumn 

Quarters, 1838-41. 











Western Counties—continued. 
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West Derby . . eee 88,652 578 557 
Bigekburm es. eh se a 75,091 523 474 
FPEGSLOMN wats g Ang” et en he Se 77,189 614 496 
Pochdale cg. ea 60,577 453 388 
ORION ict oe 4 Wa ee 77,496 700 472 
PSOMOM Vive ike bk. ale eas 97,519 774 655 
Nasr PP hcg at URN Bae 66,032 550 459 
Erescott. «ft OSes 43,739 S27 252 
eterno 3. bog ee 93,736 604 573 
Bianchester 3 °° 22 UN ee, 192,408 | 1,592 1,610 
Salford) .. eae 70, 228 487 "535 
Ashton and Oldham ws (oP avs e96a) 1, 29e 1,124 
Yorkshire. 
kV SCN Sa le a PS 85,076 740 674 
Pludderstield. 3. a 8 107,140 561 516 
= GENIE 9) ha ie NORM en trea LOSS ITS 614 545 
Bradford . A Se BUS Taper gary ees 789 
deeds eer SS ASE, -a6B) B67) 1,985 1,159 
Be sete et | Pate css he 41,130 244 326 
York. . ; Setar yg! 34 265 
Northern Counties. 
Sunderland ~.:\)... Ghee newer. 56, 226 365 38] 
Gateshead 5 i) jeu ieee eenes 38,747 245 253 
Tynemouth 4) 4loa, Pep es 55,625 316 306 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . . 71,850 474 516 
Carlisle ns tuegihiae ine: Se een 36,084 255 232 
Cockermouth. 0 v5". : 35,676 171 Hh 


Kendal... <: svsult dep: Mie Ine eon 179 
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A Quarterly Table of Mortality, §c.— continued. 


Deaths in the Four Quarters of 
Pooulati the Year 1842. 
DISTRICTS. Sal 





of Deaths in the 
Four Autumn 
Quarters, 1838-41. 


Winter.| Spring )Summer]/Autumn 


Average Number 











— 





Monmouth and Wales. 


Abergavenny he ek eee 50,834 339 293 254 223 287 
Panty poor ai: eds), 2 Ma 25,037 123 139 132 151 112 
Nerthyeetwl 48s) 3 ee 52,854 984 304 261 261 sis 
Newtown and Llanidloes . . 25,958 roy 19 Z9\. VOSh. . BES 
WV REX R eye Spe 39,542 238 193 167 211 198 
BOWE lice.) FS ele age 8 40,787 215 186 iz 194 214 
AMOR Ye CE Re ks 33,105 154 196 111 163 137 


Total—exclusive of the 
Metropolis... -.- 


Grand Total. . . . {6,534,535 |44,479/38, 190/39, 069/39, 368 42,003 




















= 


}11,663,808 32, 08327, 964/28, 050/27, 737/30, 142 











se 


\44,889/40, 705/36, 595 


J 


* The winter average was for the three years, 1838-4(). 


Quarterly 
Average, 


1838-4] 








REMARKS. 

The return extends to 114 districts (sub-divided into 571 registrars’ districts) ; 
33 in the metropolis; 81 in the other divisions of England. The population of the 
114 districts was 6,534,535 at the last census (June 6, 1841) or four-tenths of the 
entire population. The average annual number of deaths registered in the 114 
districts was 164,192, or little short of a half of the total deaths. 

The mortality in the 114 districts was 2°57 per cent. annually (1838-41), conse- 
quently much higher than in the rest of the country; hence it is believed that the 
districts in the return will be the first to indicate the rise of any epidemic, or any 
deterioration of the public health. 

The enumerated population increased from 1831 to 1841 about 1°74 per cent. 
annually. 

The present quarter closes the year 1842; in which 161,106 deaths were regis- 
tered in the 1i4 districts. If we raise the average 4:4 per cent. as a correction for 
the increase of population in 2°5 years, the average applicable to 1842 will be 
171-400; while the deaths registered in that year (1842) were only 161,106. 

The actual mortality in 1842 was 2-42 per cent., or 6 per cent. less than the 
average mortality (2°57) of the same districts in the 4 years 1838-41. 

The average ot the autumn quarter was 42 ,003—or corrected 43 , 854 ;—so that the 
deaths (39,368) registered in the quarter were 11 per cent. below the quarterly average. 

The mean temperature of the autumn of 1842, was 0°*7 above the average ; the 
fall of rain was 6 inches; the averaye being 4°6 inches. 

In the metropolis the epidemic class of diseases was less fatal than usual; one- 
fourth of the deaths in this class was caused by scarlatina. Bronchitis and pneu- 
monia prevailed. Scarlatina is mentioned by the registrars as still prevalent in 
several districts, particularly in the southern parts of the island. 

Some districts in which the number of deaths was GREATER than the average of the 
autumn quarter in the same districts :—Maidstone, Brighton, Norwich, Devizes, 
Dorchester, Plymouth, Redruth, Penzance, Stroud, Cheltenham, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Woistanton and Burslem, Coventry, Leicester, Basford, West Derby, Bolton, 
Halifax, Pontypool. 

Districts in which the nwmber of deaths was inss than the average of the autumn 
quarter in the same districts :— Metropolitan districts, Isle of Wight, Portsea, Win- 
chester, St. Alban’s, Northampton, Cambridge, Ipswich, Exeter, St. Thomas, Bristol, 
Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Macclesfield, Great Boughton, Liver- 
pool, Blackburn, Rochdale, Bury, Wigan, Ashton and Oldham, Sheffie/d, Hudders- 
field, Leeds, Hui/, Sunderland, Gateshead, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Carlisie, Abergavenny, 
Merthyr Tydvil. | 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


[May, 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the Principal Districts (in- 
cluding nearly all the large Towns) of England; showing the Number 
of Deaths registered in Five Years, the Average Number of Deaths in 
the Five Winters 1838-42, and the Number of Deaths in the Winter 
Quarter of 1843, ending 31st March.—(Continued from p. 171.) 





DISTRICTS. 


———. 








* Metropolis. 


West Districts . 
North Districts .° . . 
Central Districts . 

Past Districts, . .» 
South Districts 


Rota. | ven x6 


South Eastern Counties. 


Maidstone Ae 
Brighton . . 
Isle of Wight . 
Portsea Island 
Winchester, &c. . 5 
NVVAIISOLW ies) eo 


e 
° 
° e 
° 
° 


South Midland Counties. 
Si ewAUIOATIUS a.) vs tee 


NWWiycombe "7. . se. 
Oxdordie we ete oe 
Northampton . . 


Bedford... . 
Cambridge... «+ «+ 


Eastern Counties. 


Colchester , : 
Ipswich % 2 - « « 
Nonwich) «0 6+ ts He.) 
Yarmouth. . 


South Western Counties. 


Devizes alts 
Dorchester and 
IPPMetele. mtn! ob Se fe 
St.Thomas .. «. 
Plymouth . . « . 
Hedruth os (i 3). 
Penzance . . . e 


Bath . . 


. ° 
Cerne 


o 6) ©) ce" 6” @ 


Western Counties. 


Bristol e e ° 
Wititonire er +) sete 's 
Stroud e ry ° e e 
Cheltenham . . « 
Hereford : 
Shrewsbury . 
Worcester . .« « « 
Kidderminster ° ° 
IDM BGG 
Wale Se ol egs < 
Wolverhampton &Seisdon 
Wolstanton and Burslem 
Birmingham. . 

Aston . O 

Coventry . . 


1838 


8,114 } 
8,944 
10,844 
12,434 
12,3862 | 








52,698 | 45,441 | 46,281 | 45,984 | 43,272 | 


RE EE EE oe 


737 
916 
655 
1,264 
421 
381 


378 
788 
359 
689 
676 
563 


533 
694 
1,373 
4\7 


426 


862 


1,567 


3,359 
1,099. 
684 





ee eee, 


1839 | 1840 
6,538 6,936 
7,890 8,594 
9,751 9,108 
10,359 | 10,063 
10,903 | 11,580 
7 
726 700 
893 980 
630 Hou 
1,180 1,140 
479 526 
367 402 
310 331 
692 824. 
407 406 
687 670 
678 743 
547 639 
437 488 
630 593 
1,852 |. 1,752 
440 504 
510 481 
362 412 
646 808 
819 888 
70 76d 
909 1,011 
848 976 
1,602 1,974 
1,675 |, 12,380 
1,159 | 1,739 
693 760 
726 855 
687 758 
514 559 
alee 638 
523 671) 
1,891 2,022 
749 913 
1,909 |} 2,217 
799 831 
3,639 3,767 
1,058 1,218 
724 616 








1841 


6,599 
8,261 
9,333 
10,004 
11,087 


2,,296 
2,153 


G7. 
3,673 
1s 

905 


1842 





6,826 
8,550 
8,873 
9,947 
11,076 





815 
1,126 
721 
1,152 
469 
394 


340 
679 
414 
622 
604 
465 


417 
594 
1,582 
516 


449 
437 
764 
886 
1,141 
1,232 
1,128 
1,598 


























1838-42 Deaths 
nm 
the Winter 
QuarterlyAverage, Quarter 
ee ending 
lOf Five | Of Five) sg” 
Years. |Winters. 
VA Vok 1,952 | 1,799 
Pep UO | PARC Wh OX AG 
2,395 | 2,704 | 2,389 
2,640.| 2,895 | 2/718 
2,850 3,138 3,006 
11,749 | 13,059 | 19,319 
eee eee 
181 203 226 
251 255. 315 
182 189 182 
297 320 344 
116 121 133 
97 106 89 
83 85 9} 
187 205 212 
102 112 96 
- 168 189 178 
17] 199 218 
144 156 140 
113 119 104 
150 164 145 
396 417 oT 
118 123 148 
115 135 186 
107 124 137 
192 219 214 
214 942 222 
208 220 O74 
249 260 254 
236 246 233 
493 477 417 
476 549 503 
362 404 381 
192 239 213 
Pi 250 24] 
188 215 252 
137 159 148 
171 189 155 
149 194 150 
515 588 474 
202 236 215 
508 593 467 
203 229 271 
901 980 896 
279 288 263 
191 196 265 


* The deaths in the Metropolis for the years 1840, 1, 2, have been derived from the Weekly 
Tables, the returns foreach year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. 
places are for the years ending December 31st. 


The returns from the other 
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A Quarterly Table of the Mortality, §c.—continued. 

1838-42 Deaths 
aaa cas Fee Winter 

DISTRICTS. 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 |. 1842 QuarterlyAverage ae 

M 
Of Five| Of Five! tome 
Years. Winters. 
North Midland Counties. 
Leicester . ee 15.1703). 45201). Y72041 1,958] 1,457 350} 394 367 
ihimcolme, 5 4% A 620 731 817 800 720 184 197 201 
Nottingham . “.- 5. 1,209 1,540 1,794 1,239 1,429 361 375 375 
Basford. . c 4 1,045 1,200 1,549 1,163 1,245 310 337 378 
Derby . 769 832 926 914 909 217 246 293 
North Western Counties. 
Stockportes «-%s -<°S 2,410 9,591 2,574 2,048 2,073 585 656 700 
Macclesfield . . 1,315 1,528 1,745 1,419 1,403 370 431 537 
"ah Oey, 1,040 | 1,237| 1,3841 1,946] 1,189| 303/ 348] 310 
Liverpool . 6,627 | 7,485 | 8,470] 7,556 | 7.407 | 1,875 | 1,963| 1,864 
Pe ah ee 1,625 | 1,746] 2,206} 2,202) 2,405] 609| 508] 567 
Blackburn. . 6. « 1,612 2,190 2,140 1,692 1,665 465 536 626 
Preston. Oe he ee eee 1,726 1,812 2,637 2,026 2,050 513 591 509 
Rochdale . , oo | MAP) 788k Weses | 2,407): 2,476 396 453 490 
Bury seaictptohiete 1,901 1,990 2,170 2,064 1,987 506 615 530 
Bolen... fe | 48a | o, 8B7 S900 |> 8,572 1 9,607 668 772 755 
WSATI nae «6.0. . 1,483 1,912 2,144 1,561 1,588 434 520 416 
Prescott Rey Kis Se 916 | 1,056} 1,155 997 | 1,075 260 306 979 
Chorlton se aes Eboeth 2,140 2,418 2,399 2,431 26 P55 591 608 551 
Manchester . . . «| 6,706| 6,774 | 6,489 5,82] 6,151 | 1,597| 1,764] 1,648 
Salford... . | 2,207 | 2,449] 1,998] 1,971} 1,977] 530 567 588 
Ashton and Oldham . 5 4,488 | 5,489 | 4,873 | 4,232] 4,786) 1,196/| 1,288] 1,314 
Yorkshire, 

Shemeld? 46°31. 40° < 2,429 2,703 2,410 2,20) 2,182 598 653 584 
Huddersfield) 4... ss 1,847 2,080 2,248 2,422 1,996 514 594. 664 
Halifax. cite, ah ace 2,998 2,402 9,354 202) 2,212 566 645 685 
Bradford Se ete <6 3,093 3,251 3,176 3,041 3, °323 794 858 796 
Weeds) et 3 Gag 4,289 4,388 4,488 4,360 4,615 LLOy 1,155 TENS 
Ban eet) Bri iotiae ie 1,060 1,023 1,442 1,206 1,042 289 294 954 
MOT gas od Ox mice Piste ere 03 876 27 1,209 1,039 1,133 274 296 266 

Northern Counties. al bt 
Sunderland. i". » 1,479 1,524 1,513 one, y307 369 387 316 
Gateshead. . . «6 « 881 968 | 1,016 989 909 238 248 246 
Tynemouth . .| 1,112 | 1,295] 1,943 | 1,340| 1,397/ 315] 334] 340 
Neweastle- upon-Tyne 1,829 | 2,117} 1,957 | 2,104) 1,726 437 501 565 
Crrlisloninssa. 4, oe he 855 739 901 925 840 213 952 193 
Cockermouth. . . . 784 718 696 674 597 173 215 191 
KMendalicr st cc... % 729 825 821 601 714 184 201 V7) 

Monmouth and Wales. re 
Abergavenny. . . ~| 1,150] 1,206; 1,374} 1,458 | 1,109 315 373 319 
Pont-y-pool . . . 561 615 563 648 545 147 174 176 
Merthyr Tydvil . 1,516 1,246 1,566 1,423 1,110 343 422, 318 
Newtown and Lianidloes 537 468 619 539 420 129 143 130 
Wirexsham 72) 50... g°1% 845 823 966 900 809 PANT 257 278 
Eholywell 5. Ue 897 791 864 800 738 204 240 259 
Aliglesey 2, so» 645 589 632 597 624. 154 177 174 
ha adet a Mine hy) oll de pore) BOOS) Se See | ee a, 
Total exclusive of) | é 

the Metropolis . 109,321 |116,506 124,664 |114,664 115,834 | 29,049 | 32,085 | 31,154 
Grand Total 162,019 |161,946 |170,945 |159,948 40,798 | 45,144 | 438,466 














adie 
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REemMaRKs. 


The quarterly return is derived from 114 districts (subdivided into 571 regis- 
trars’ districts). Thirty-three of the districts comprise the metropolis; and the 
remaining 81 districts comprise the principal towns and cities of Kngland. At the 
last census (June 6th, 1841) the enumerated population of the 114 districts was 
6,534,535, or nearly four-tenths of the total population. The average annual 
number of deaths registered in the 114 districts was 163,193, or 47 per cent. of the 
total deaths registered annually in England. 

The population in these town districts increased from 1831 to 1841 at the rate of 
about }+74 per cent. annually. And assuming that the population increased uniformly, 
the rate of mortality deduced from a comparison of the deaths in the population 
was as follows :-— 





















































Population Deaths Annual Mortality. 

Years. Estimated. Registered. ; 
Per Cent.| Nearly 
1838 6,212,560 162,019 2°608 lin 38 
1839 6,320,657 161,946 2° a62 Hin 39 
1840 6,430,637 170,945 2°658 1 in 38 
1841 6,542,530 159, 948 2°445 1 in 41 
1842 6 ,656 , 369 161,106 2°426 lin 41 
Mean. 6,432 ,551 163,193 2°539 Sines 














The mortality attained its maximum in the year 1840, and was lowest in the year 
1842. Out of 100,000 persons living in the towns and cities of England, about 2,658 
died in the year 1840, and only 2,420 in the year 1842. The reduction was 238 in 
2,658, or 9 per cent. on the rate of mortality. Upon an average 2°61 of 100 (or 
1 in 38) living died annually in the years 1838-40; and 2°43 of 100 living (or I 
in 4]) died annually in the years 1841-2. 

The average number of deaths registered in the 5 winters 1838-42, was 45,144. 
After a correction for the increase of population, the winter average applicable to 
1843, becomes 47,542, The number of deaths which occurred in the winter quarter 
1843 was 43,466. 

In the metropolis the mortality is still less than the average; and the deaths in 
the quarter by epidemic diseases (2,071) were 363 less than the average of the 5 
preceding winters. The deaths from typhus, or as it is sometimes called “ continued 
fever,” have however increased from about 30 to 50 weekly. Smail-pox, hooping- 
cough, influenza, and erysipelas have been less fatal than in the previous winters. 
No case of death from hydrophobia occurred ; and only 3 from tetanus, 456 from 
asthma, | from intussusception, 54 from mortification, 267 from violent death; of 
dysentery (33), cholera (6), tabes mesenterica (73), jaundice (34), disease of liver 
(117), and ovarian dropsy (10), a somewhat greater number than is usual, died in 
the metropolis. 

The epidemic diseases most frequently mentioned by the registrars in the country 
are typhus, scarlatina, and hooping-cough. 

Some districts in which the number of deaths was ABOVE the average of the winter 
quarters (1838-42) in the same districts:— Brighton, Bedford, Yarmouth, Devizes, 
Plymouth, Penzance, Stroud, Hertford, Wolstanton and Burslem, Coventry, Bas- 
ford, Macclesfield, Blackburn, Huddersfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Some districts in which the number of deaths was BELOW the average of the winter 
quarters in the same districts:—Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, Ipswich, Norwech, 
Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Worcester, Kidderminster, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Bury, Wigan, Manchester, Sheffield, Bradford, Sunderland, Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

"Meteorology 2a average hetght of the barometer was 29°715 inches, or 
0:134 parts of an inch lower than the average. The mean temperature was 1°°3 
above the average. The fall of rain in the quarter was 3°429 inches in 29 days. 
The winter average is 2°886 inches in 26 days. ‘The south and west winds pre- 
vailed. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


ys 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from 
all Causes, Registered in the 13 Weeks ended April \st, 1843. 


DISEASES. 


SmallsPoxnwes scabs 
Measles . ., 
Scariatina. . 


Hooping Cough . . 
ropes oe 
musth 6 24 te avs 
WiarrhMawe< 2.95 
Dysentery . . 


Wholera — <)-3° % 
influenza . 9... 
Ague . 
Remittent Fever, 
apps) cases 
Erysipelas. . . 
Sey PRWIss ss ee se 
Hydrophobia . . 


eer 6 6 6 6 One, 6 6. 10mneT a, 


Epidemic, Endemic, 
Contagious diseases 


Cephalitis . . 


Delirium Dremens 
Disease of Brain, &c. 


Hydrocephalus . . 

BSPO Plex. - xs. We “s 

BeAARYSISE Ts cis ¢, te 
Convulsionss;. 3 «4s 
Hetanug: F< site 
Choreas s . shes 
Epilepsy RS Tee oe 
Ipisanity eae eS 


Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 


Marrow, Nerves, and 
WEHSEM ch oy) ls. 


Laryngitis nes Le 
Quinsey -. . s « 
Bronchitis." 3). 
leursy | ceo. U5 


Pneumonia ~.  . 
Hydrothorax . , 
PRSUIVNte cr Ye 
Consumption . 

Disease of Lungs, &e.  . 


Diseases of the Lungs 


ee 8» @ @ 


and on 


e 

e 
° 
e 
. 

e 

° 
e 
° 
° 
° 


and 
of the Organs of Respir | 


EIOINS tephra tals be 16 


Weething: ’.... 
Gastritis Enteritis 
Peritonitis. . . 
Tabes Mesenterica 
Worms ae Hide 
Ascites ee 
Wiceration <4 
Elenniah 2. oon weas 
Colic or Ileus. . 
Intussusception 
Stricture: “soe... 
Hematemesis : 
Disease of the Stomach, &e. 
Disease of Pancreas . . 
Hepatitis. 0 6 4 8. 
Wauridice, ss <4 We 
Disease of Liver . C 
Disease of Spleen . . 


oe) eae: (els 
ORG Her Oe 


ee ©€ ¢6 
° 


Diseases of Stomach, Liver, 
and other Organs of Di- 


SEStiGNe stu ye 


ey Wore, oka. ce) 6, +6: 


° 
° 
e 
e 
° 
« 
° 
° 
° 


























fe is 
2g iI 
Aa ale ae 
go% | os 
As <a 
3g aes 
dee | 235 
ban Seq 
< Q 
382 144 
217 268 
288 297 
609 499 
100 107 
4% 39 
67 67 
19 33 
2 6 
48 27 
4 5 
6 5 
557 505 
80 57 
9 12 
°*6 r 
2,434 | 3,071 
BE EE SSeEREE wae 
138 131 
448 413 
256 255 
223 234 
765 7135 
8 3 
1 
63 "59 
20 6 
14 21 
Le 157 
\ evo 2,044 | 2,014 
° ate Pe 
6 
18 a 
217 251 
24 23 
1 WE onl ae 
87 
611 ies 
1,831 1,763 
219 247 
4,187 | 3,988 
De Een) ~Relee etn 
201 221 
187 170) 
12 ve: = 
51 73 
5 3 
5 8 | 
17 Wy 
Q7 Q7 
25 20 
4 1 
Y 6 
4 3 
48 40 
°4 ae 
13 13 
23 34 
97 117 
2 ee 
731 7169 


‘DISEASES. 


Periearditis . . « 
Aneurism . , 
Disease of Heart, &e. 


Diseases of the Heart and 


Blood vessels . . 


Af S 
ans Ei tp 
SS Pa 
BOF 288 
pein gee, 
Asd a 
a ¥ ga 
Bee aga 
fog | $28 
baa sod 
<q a 
on ate Il 9 
serie 8 10 
° 253 301 
271 320 























INephnitis, 351s. "92 sess vi 5 
Uschuriay eter a. ues 1 tel ues 2 1 
Diabetes . ay BNET ee q 6 
Cystitis . pop ote ik 4 2 
SCOMEP ent ene cg ome ln | caters 5 4 
Stricture , ater 5 11 
Disease of Kidneys, ke. 36 40 
Disease of the Kidneys, &c. 65 69 
xara SEEPS) CLARE eae 
Childipedy Ayre thee te 103 112 
Paramemiate quite lease re 2 4 
Ovarian Dropsy . . ; 4 10 
Disease of Uterus, &e. . . 26 32 
Childbed, Diseases of ca ise | aa 
(WitertstiScern se ae ee 
i Se) er 
ATEHRIGIS ES wee eetea ce tes 6 °4 oe 
Rheumatism. . eure 36 37 
Disease of Joints, &e. c 46 40 
Rheumatism, os of ; 83 "7 
Bones, Joints, &c. . 
CS CES Ey) 
Warbumcker, sors na ce me) : 
Ehlegmont 230 4 We) Sus 2 5 
Wilcersr ae tan sae 8 ‘i 
Fistula .° . By 70 4 7 
Disease of the Skin, &e. é 4 9 
Diseases of the Skin, a 19 93 
lular Tissue, &e. . . 
Ca eA oT 
Inflammation . Gaia oes 152 50 
Hemorrhage .. 6. *. ¢s 40 31 
DROWSY) 105) atic? San? s 485 459 
Abscess Pala Md eee Ce 49 4i 
Mortificationsssnwe) aaa) tin xe 70 54 
Purpura), ||. eee eames 2 2 
Scrofulavs i <7 otto *.. 25 23 
Carcinomas, Toeete 6.) 91 93 
MARUIMOUS Ayah ere Tet 5 21 22 
GOUT Se Ceara citer ler nee 19 18 
Atrophy?! Tarte. os) 20% 71 92 
Debility rice? ay te 246 288 
Malformations: 4... . « 10 15 
Sudden Deaths; 3) 3. \« 225 222 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 1,508 | 1,409 


Diseases of Uncertain Seat 


SET WY mY Siem 


Old Age or Natural Decay , | 1,148 | 1,088 


Intemperance, . « 
Starvation. s)) <0 
Violent Deaths . . 


Deaths by Violence, Priva- 
tion, or Intemperance 


Causes not specified , 


Deaths from all Causes, . 


ORI SOMRERE peer ora 


yh A 5 10 
° e 10 8 
we Se 330 267 
i 345 285 
A CY | MRED CL 
°° 89 41 
CG ARE) ACORORY nse 
13,059 | 12,312 
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176 Contract Prices of Provisions and Fuel [May, 


Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel Supplied to the Workhouses | 








































Average Weekly Cost : 5 

a) a=) 2 
per Head of In-door 2 3 s a 4 
te Paupers. 3 a ae 3. ES) 
Districts marked out by the ob o i S, 2 - 
Registrar-General, and as Shir i a2 a q + oy 
Central Unions contained ra Ag a, ou [3 ze 2 
therein : S iS h = h Ae a 
9 “7 + Te 3 oo x = ~ oO 
2 RS) 26 ° Se o oA & 
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East London . . «| 2 93] 52 | 3 22 53 | 42 73| 13 
Efotbom 3 yaar, 53] 4% 73; 5 


South Eastern Counties. 


Maidstone . . e 
Portsea Island . 


South Midland Counties. 
Northampton . . 
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Cambridge . . . 
Eastern Counties. 
Tnswich <6 sos 
South Wy cuter Counties. 

Devizes .. ae 
AWEO 308 Soe oe Pees 
ain: e2 *¢ 


Western Counties. 
Stroud! <<. “s. «. « -% 


Wolverhampton. . 


North Midland Counties. 
Derbys" 


North Western Counties. 
Macclesfield. . . 


RVORCOM | vs) ae vest ee ee 


Preston, o's... 3! 


North Eastern Counties. 
metheld’. 6) hs 


Rialifax “oe 


Sculcoates, near Hull 


Northern Counties. 


Gateshead, near nats} 
castle-on-Tyne . 
WWendal). . ghee 


Wales. 
Pembroke +.‘ . 
St. Asaph 









1843.] supplied to Union Workhouses. 177 
of the following Unions during the Quarter ended at Christmas, 1842. 
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James Hopexin, 
Statistical Department, Poor Law Office. 
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DIVISiONS AND POPULATION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Statement showing the several Superintendent- Registrars’ Districts which 
constitute the five great Divisions of the Metropolis, with the Population 
of the several Parishes included therein, as ascertained in the year 1841. 
—(Cn explanation of the Table at p. 77.) 





Population 














Superintendent Registrars’ Parishes, &c. 
Districts. 1841 
Wesrern Division. 
Chelsea. 4: « : 40,179 


Pan ge ee ee a, an ek ed oe 9,319 
ae Kensington Z 3 s zs Hammersmith ° ° . . 4 e 5 13 ,453 
Kensington, 2) sao e! a lyk wi ey 26,834 
Paddington ie ee bee ee! 25 1738 





2. St.George’s, Hanover-square| George’s, St. , Hanovet-square « . | 66,453 

John, St. the Evangelist . <) % 26, 223 

pine Margaret’s, tba is - . | 30,258 

3. Westminster ~ + +4! Close of the Collegiate ‘Church of St ‘ 23] 
Peter 3.25 ae atl ele 

4. Martin’s, St., in-the-Fields | Martin’s, St., in- ies Piclda yee oziees S 25,190 

S, James; St. VWWestminsters | James. St.) no we i et 37 ,398 

NorrHern Division. Total « 13005714 


. Marylebone, St... . Matylebone,tSt.. <: ae | 3) ie) 24 288, 164 
Pancras, Ot. 6- : - 6 3 Pramens, Sts 4 oe Ne ce obs. [200s oe 
ishneton .*. wf « » i islitetom . oe sila te a) 8 |. bon 

k Feackney.- <2 urea s 37,771 
Ce Se ie 4 Stoke Newington, St. "Mary « ned ee he 4,490 


ee 


CENTRAL Division. Total. .- .~) 369,873 


10. Giles,St., Saar Giles, St. in-the-Fields . . . . . | 87,311 
George’ s, St., Bloomsbury || George’s, St., Bloomsbury . . . . 16,981 


© ONG 





[4 Ame, Stgssono, 0 se, el ees 16,480 
Clement’s, St., Daness- 2 5 ..'.. .. : 15,459 
Mary, St.,le Strand . lle ESS 2,520 
Paul’s, St., Covent Garden . . . 5,718 
Liberty of the Rolls. # i.-'s4 wis 2,565 
Precimct of thei@avoy.) ss oe me 414 
Hieestrand <6) =» ‘Si. s+ '.< | Bammand’s fun 20 jk 1 ers 39 
Clement’s Inn. . ere She 143 
Clifford’s Inn, Ficet-street sweeten Sys 27 
| Inner Temple Ae A tie Me cs oy Wt Boe Wiattelo he 278 
| Middle Penples So <.5 2 of Oe: BO. 229 
iNew tan = Mrs). ety 46 
Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-lane . 3 
Andrew, St.. Holborn, (part of) ead 99 335 
George, St.the Martyr . . 
“| Saffron Hill, Hatton ieee eu Rents, 9.455 
and Ely- place a aie 
12, Holborn. Puruivals tun 4°. 2. 4 Slee ek 213 
Grayegitm, Wise Soe io ate EE Sy 325 
PeMCo MSTA, oe be Re otk. Poe 107 
StapleInn  . Bu tera Cs ate ite 32 
13. Clerkenwell, St. James. Clerkenwell, St. Janne ©) (he Ce ele ye St Oe 
l4, duke, St. 0's) une a6 Tikes Stay. 2%) s ah ey i ee Pea 
Botolph, St., Aldersgate a Mie 5,906 


4 Botolph, St., Aldgate (within) . SS 9,525 
fey Mast Londons Ss aie Bot olph, St., Bishopsgate (without). : 10,969 
Giles, St., Cripplegate (without) . . 13,255 
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Divisions and Population of the Metropolis. 
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Statement showing the several Superintendent Registrars’ Districts, §c.— 
ee 





Superintendent Registrars’ 
Districts. 


Parishes, &c. 


RS | Re RT Rn 


| 
16. West London . . 4 
" 


17, City of London. 


Alban’s, St., Wood-street . 
Allhallows, Barking . . 
Allhallows, Bread-street 
Allhallows the Great .  . 
Allhallows the Less 
Allhallows, Honey-lane 
Allhallows, Lombard-street . 
Allhallows, London Wall , 
Allhallows, Staining . . 
Alphage, St,, Sion College 
Andrew, St., “Hubb BEG xe 
Andrew, St., Underskaft, ats 
St. Mary ‘Axe . 
Andrew, St., by the Wardrobe 
Anne, St., ane lee St., Al- ee 
dersgate Sigs 
Anne, St., Blacktrars 
Antholin, St. ue 
Augustine, St., Watling-street 
Bartholomew, St., by the at 
CHINE Ve sas ss 
Benet, St., Fink . . © 
Benet, St., Gracechurch- street 
Benet, St., Paul’s-Wharf. . 
Benet, St., Sherehog ‘ 
Botolph, St., Billingsgate 
Christchurch, Newygate-street. 
Christopher, St. le Stock . . 
Clement’s, St., Eastcheap . 
Dionis, St. Backchurch . . 
Dunstan, St. inthe Kast. . 
Edmund, St., King aud coat 
Ethelburga, St. eerie iney 
Faith, St.,the Virgin. . 
Gabriel, St. , Fenchurch- bbe 
George, St., ’ Botolph- -lane. . 
Gregory, St, by St. Paul . 
Helen, St., Bishopsgate 
James, St., Duke’s-place 
James, St., Garlick-Hythe 
John, St., the Baptist . 
John, St., the Evangelist. 
John, Sl ~Macheary 4 « 3 
Katherine, St., Coleman . . 


Katherine, St., Cree-Church . | 


Lawrence, St., Old Jewry .- 
Lawrence, St., Pountney . 
Leonard, St., Hastcheap ... 


Andrew, St., Holborn (part of) . 


Bartholomew, St. the Great . 
Bartholomew, St. the Less 
Bride, St., Fleet-street . 
Dunstan's, St m the West 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street , 
Sepulchre, St... 

Thavies Inn 




















Pop, 1841. 

479|| Leonard, St., Foster-lane 
1,924 Mapnus,St., ‘by London Bridge 

263)| Margaret, St., Lothbury . . 

672|| Margaret, St., Moses : 

18] Margaret, St., ‘New Fish-street 

155 Margaret, St., Pattens . 

516|| Martin, St., lronmonger- lane 
1,620 Martin, St., Ludgate . 

302 Martin, St., Orgars . 

976|| Martin, St., Outwich 

Jos wharting, St. Vintty <<). 
1,163 re St., Abehurch ... 

Marys.St., ae 
750 with St. Thomas 6. << + 
Mary, St., Aldermary . . 

De Mary, St., le Bow ‘ ; 
2,846)| Mary, St., Bothan , 

397|| Mary, St., Colechurch ° 

289)}| Mary, St.,at Hill . . 

307 nek St., Magdalen, Old 

ish- street . 

383], Mary, St., Magdalen, Milk- 

333 street ; : 

588}, Mary, St., Motnchaw ‘ 

145)| Mary, St., Somerset . 

278|| Mary, St., Staining .. 
2,446) Mary, St., Woolchurch . 

16}, Mary, St., Woolnoth . 
236 Matihew, St., Friday-street . 
806}, Michael, St., Bassishaw . 

1,010 Michael, St., ” Cornhill 
391 Michael, St., Crooked-lane . 
669) Michael, St., Queenhithe 
781|| Michael, St., le-Quern . 
386) Michael, St.,Paternoster Royal 
235}, Michael, St., Wood-street 

1,444) Mildred, St., Bread-street 
659|| Mildred, St., Poultry . . 
964} Nicholas, St., Acons i 
520) Nicholas, St., Cole Abbey . 
367|| Nicholas, St., Olave 
108} Olave, St., Hart-street 5 
183)| Olave, St., Old Jewry 
606|| Olave, St., Silver-street . . 

1,740|| Pancras, St., Soper-lane. 
625), Peter, St., Cornhill 5 
381] Peter, St.,Paul’s Wharf. . 

Peter, St., le Poor. 


| 137 


Population, 
1841 


3,966 


3,414 
744 
6,655 
3, 266 
81 
13,325 
175 


331 
239 
189 
250 
266 
167 
198 
1,255 
353 
135 
288 
526 


791 


494 
346 
257 
238 
987 


783 


207 


378 
375 
268 
150 
317 
169 
687 
454 
329 
647 
212 
251 
328 
351 
280 
194 
254 
43} 
816 
168 
972 
162 
656 
341 
559 
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Statement showing the several Superintendent Registrars’ Districts, §-c.— 





























continued. 
Parishes, &c. Pop. 1841 Parishes," &c. Pop. 1841 
17. City of London—continued. Thomas, St., the Apostle . 648 
Peter, St., Westcheap . . 227| Trinity, Holy, the Less : 633 
Stephen, St., Coleman-street 3,699 Vedast,” St., Foster-lane : 427 
Stephen, St., Walbrook . 322| White Friars Precinct ; 1,294 
Swithin, St., London Stone . 389 —_—_—- 
Foetal “s » 1°3%3,420 
S rintendent Revistrars’ ie ; Population, 
uperin eee rars Parishes, &c 1841 








es eee Se |e te Coe 











Eastern Division, 
18, Shoreditch . ... . | Leonard, St.. Shoreditch. . . . . 83, 432 


19, Bethnal Green . . .~ | Matthew, St., Bethnal Green . 74,088 
{| Botolph, St., Aldgate (without) . : 3,627 
Christchurch, (Spitalfields). . . . 20,436 


Trinity, Holy, (Minories) oa 579 
Catherine, St., by the Tower ~. . . 96 
Mile End, New Town . «© « . ¢ 8,325 
INatted Maleate <0). ae. eee 1,674 
Artillery Ground, Old. . . 1,558 
Peter, St., ad Vincula, in the Tower | . 1,107 
Tower, Old, CAO re. Sh ac 310 
Whitechapel, St, Mary 2° 8. ye oo Tee eases 
George, St.,inthe Hast. . . . . 41,350 


< 
| 
a Limehouse, St. Anne. 


20. Whitechapel . . . 


21. St. George’s-in-the-East 


oe ete 19,337 
Mile Mind; Old'Town 2 « ess) « 45 ,308 
> 
BO. Stepney ® e Ratcliff e e e e e e e e 11,874 


Shadwell, St. Paul a ta one 10,060 
Wapping, St. tonne. a 3S 4,108 
Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow. . . . .« 4,626 
Bromley, St. Leonard’ . . . . . 6,154 


ZS, eeOplat “fase 
Poplar, AlUSainte > 0 6 Oe ae 








SouTHERN Division. Total . . | 392,444 

Me aut GariGure se) tcc Ciimstchates fauloyt fo cee eee 14,616 
ese Caviour's { Saviour, St. . rte pass ee ae 18,219 
John, St., Horsleydown cM Heat utente ete 10,115 

25. Saint Olave . . . Olave, St. ; PIDs othe eet he! 6,745 
Thomas, St. cerita ah or engie a! estou 1,739 

26. Bermondsey Bemmomlsey 53° 2 ks’ wl les let Oe OaT, 
Bea eteonee the Martyr, }| George, St. the Martyr. . . . . | 46,644 


Southwark. . 
28. Newington’. . . ~- | Mary,St., Newington . . . . . | 54,606 
29; ambethi >.) tt Mary, ot. Lambeth 9 6 9.82027.) aig eee 
30, Camberwell. . . « | Giles, St.,Camberwell . . . . .| 39,868 


SloMvothermithe 4. 7". "°o" \.. Rotherhithe . : oe ne ae 13,917 
Nicholas, St., Deptford Sb ies cole te 6,991 

: Paul, St., Deptford Ro cay ioe ee Roa 18,626 

32. (Greenwich, -. Greenwich. . . i US eee eae 29,755 
Woolwich. . : 25,785 

Metropolitan and City Police on "duty ° 2,930 

Mota og OM oo aoe 


Total of the Metropolis . . {1,873,844 
es eee aes me i) Soe eR eh Pe Sow 


_ 1843. ] Miscellaneous. 18] 


REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th April, 1842 and 1843, showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—-( Continued from p. 85.) 





Quarters ended 5th Jan. 





























Description 
1842 1843 Increase. Decrease. 
* £. £. Le £. 
Customs: 28 eae lk alee ma 4,495,053 | 4,219,537 ae 275,516 
IxGisete> Joe et 1,769,161 1,767 ,373 et 1,788 
Stamey) Say csocet chal ue 1,599 ,487 1,593,126 An 6,361 
HaReat | aye ore PZ 150,753 142 ,698 Ke 8,055 
Property Tax 2. 28 . ae 1) 1,885,232 11,885,232 ae 
Post-Ofiice 0-0 oes 142,000 144,000 2,000 she 
Crown ands: tee Ss 50,500 35,000 os 15 ,500 
Miscellaneous . . . 323 ,193 541,556 | 218,363 
Total Ordinary Revenue . 8,530,147 | 10,328,522 |2,105,595 307 ,220 
Imprest and other Moneys 25,714 16,907 a 8,807 
Repayments of Advances. 164,671 124,048 os 40,623 


























ooo — 














Total Income . .| 8,720,532 | 10,469,477 |2,105,595 | 356,650 


The Amount applied to the 
Consolidated Fund, ex- 7,046,404 | 9,760,269 ; 356,650 | Deduct 












































clusive of Advances. Decrease. 
Ditto applied as Advances Ned a 14] ,378 —— 
Ditto as part of Ways and 
Fee. pipes, 1,659,016 567,830 |1,748,945 Increase on 
5 the Quarter. 
8,720,532 | 10,469,477 
Years ended 5th Jan. 
Description, 

1842 1843 Increase, Decrease. 

£. £. er. Li. 
Customs << . . . | 19,876,130 | 18,799,794 net 1,076, 336 
Preise 0 oe ee OP O00 1 405, 516 ee 1,059 ,093 
SURI Gene ee 6,631,529 | 6,484,739 a 146,790 
Pases..-. Sr es 4,411,619 | 4,265,537 On 146 ,082 
Property Tas; Tira eae ae 2 ,456 .288 |2,456,288 
Bost-Oiiice: y. a 504,000 607 ,000 103,000 ie 
Crown Lands. ...« —< 180, 000 117,500 ig 62,500 
Miscellaneous. . . .- 371,805 797,774. |, 425.969 < 
Total Ordinary Revenue. | 44,439,692 | 44,934,148 [2,985,257 |2,490,801 
Imprest and other Moneys 347 ,691 502 ,604 154,913 a 
Repayments of Advances. 576,444 642,058 65,614 











Total Income. . . | 45,363,827 | 46,078,810 |3,205,784 (2,490,801 


SS a 











The Amount applied to the 
Consolidated Fund, ex-}| 33,064,765 | 32,648,659 [2,490,801 | Deduct 
clusive of Advances. Decrease. 

Ditto applied as Advances 287 ,662 545,627 |———-_—_— 

Pee a Es en. Ta 12,011,400 | 12,884,524 | 714,983 |Increase on 
Means of Year. . ser Weak, 





45,363,827 | 46,078,810 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each week of the First 
Quarter of 1843; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter.— 
(Continued from p. 86.) 






































Date of avi ; 
Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. |Certificates Daves on Wheat 
per Quarter. 
ee eee of preced- ae 
Returns ing Prices, From 
received at Aggregate regulating From | British 
the Corn | Weekly ue Weekly Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Duties for | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, 1842. |Average.| Weeks |Average./Average.|Average.| Average. Average.| the Week | Coun- | sions 
regulating ensuing tries. out of 
Duty. 1843. Europe. 
Weeks ended' gs. d.| s. d. SAREE Ebel ACL Ba Ss ids s. d. Sida IS: «a: 
amend Be DN he a QO 2) Sh eB ees AST SOT Taw: 382 20) Oars 0 
14. AD AO 47) 8" 96 3261s 16 Ad. |) 99-5 yo 27k oS a a8 19 OOP Ome 0 
leas 49 Y 47 6 i ee WA 98° 2 it 3 29 6 26 20 ~«O 50 
OBE, 49 3| 47 11 97 2S jel. Onl 80> 458 27a SOs oa Rela ieee ae0yOrieeay 0 
Feb. 4 . AS 48 1 Oo 16 10 Was) a3: 27 4 30 0 9 20 0 0) 
eras a7 45.) 48 Doe 27a Gril > 30. a Dy i | BS) Il 16s) 20RsO as 0 
ee AS OW CR By | Ol Bl I Ot Br MO |e Be th eB) -G 93) 20 Onion 0 
HE el eritey CCB vbeh eS Oe ey i oN Tie Bley bate hey JT a SSID OM abe Or = Otis I G5 8) 
Mar. 4 . 48 31 48°31 27) (B17 3.). 29 1). 26°87 28. 6 O20" OS: 10 
ae Lie MN ACE OO SP Toh By Okey ae Oxo iP || OS) 155 1G: e2OmOs| oe 10 
Ses Ato 47 1) 27 are cod | Om Oa sOsn IG 93} 20 0]|] 5 0 
Dowel 44 tS 47 Mel 28ers ea 7 29 4a (2653S 2S. BL 30) 20) Osi 5.90 
April 1. 46) SN 24 a 28r as 5) 2925) 26 OG) SSRN: GE 20Or, 5: 0 











Quarter 
ended at 47 ll ae es WA) 29 9 oa 2 29 :=«6 
Lady-day. 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the 
Months ended 5th February, 5th March, and 5th April, 1843; the Quantities 
upon which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same 


Months ; and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.—(Con- 
tinued from p. 86.) 


WHEAT. 





Imported. Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s 


end. 
Months ended 








— 








Foreign. /Colonial.| Total. |Foreign./Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 





1843. Qrs. bu./Qrs. bu.j/Qrs. bu.|Qrs. bu.jQrs. bu./Qrs. bu.| Qrs.  bu.j/Qrs. Paty Qrs. bu. 


5th February . {7,017 51,914 78,932 4) 224 0 {1,911 2/2,135 2/218,228 92/4,973 0222501 9 
5th March. [8,026 4/1,266 deer 4) 754 6 {1,095 3/1,850 1/221,248 6/4,443 4995,692 92 





WHEAT FLOUR. 


end. 
Months ended 












Imported. Paid Duty. | In Bond at the Month’s 


Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. 


Ser en en eS a | ee | 








Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 





ey 





1843. Cwt. qr.|Cwt. qrs.|Cwt.grs.|Cwt. qr.|Cwt. qr. Owt.grs., Gwt qrs.|Cwt. qr.}| Cwt. qr. 


5th February . {1,307 1/25,814 2/27,121 3/199 0 [13,080 1/13,279 2 45,447 0 174,904 11190,351 1 
5th March ~—,._: (2,125 0} 1,489 3) 3,614 3} 38 1 14,733 1)14,776 ais 3 |60,985 0/103,887 0 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 28th January, 25th February, and 25th 
March, 1843 ; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year. 
—(Continued from p. 87.) 






































LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Quarters 
ended 3 z F eae 3 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 

1843. £. #£. AB. &. BG as 
28th Jan..... | 19,342,000 | 10,417,000 | 29,759,000 || 21,672,000 | 10,705,000 | 32,377,000 
25th Feb..... | 19,739,000 | 11,205,000 | 30,944,000 || 22,695,009 | 10,945,000 | 33,640,000 
25th March .. | 20,093,000 | 12,003,000 | 32,096,000 |) 23,830,000 | 11,054,000 | 34,884,000 

1842. 
Ist Feb. ....- | 16,630,000 8,506,000 | 25,136,000 || 22,880,000 5,237,010 | 28,117,000 
Ist March.... | 16,769,000 8,954,000 | 25,723,000 |} 23,099,000 5,687,000 | 28,786,000 
30th March .. | 16,537,000 7,212,000 | 23,749,000 || 22,328,000 4,339,000 | 26,667,000 








Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
Four Weeks ended the 4th February, 4th March, and 1st April, 1843 ; 
returned in pursuance of the Act 4th and dth Vic. c. 50.—( Continued 


Srom p. 87.) 


Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 





Banks. 



































4th February, 4th March, [st April, 

1843. 1843. 1843. 

£ £. £. 
England—Bank of England . 21,108,000 20,340,000 19,539,000 
Private Banks. . 5,024,716 4,785,724 4,716,506 
Joint-Stock Banks. 2,908 ,005 2,844,077 2,862,986 

Scotland—Chartered Private & a 
Joint-Stock Bankes 2,629,691 2,588 ,370 2,457 ,604 
Treland—Bank of Ireland . «| =. 3,197,275 35 196,125 3,065,400 
Private and Joint- : ee zs 

ee ae ; 2,117,341 2,097,225 | 2,019,740 
Total 36,985,028 35,851 ,521 34,681,256 
Bullion in the Bank of England | 10,933,000 10,984,000 Ids 420,000 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—Among the miscellaneous items 
carried to this account in the quarter ended 5th of April, 1843, is 
511,406/., the produce of silver received under the treaty with China, 
and included under the preceding head of Miscellaneous Receipts. The 
total income for the quarter was 9,825,965/. ; the total charge 5,498,846/. ; 
the surplus 4,328,119/. Exchequer Bills paid off out of the growing 
produce of the quarter, 8,560,729/.; amount issued out of the same for 
supply services, 567,830/. ; leaving a charge on the quarter of 4,800,440/., 
to be met by Exchequer Bills. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in 
each Month of the Quarter ended March 31st, 1843; showing the 
Counties and the Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 
—(Continued from p. 88.) 
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THE question is often raised as to what is the result of the law in France 
which regulates heritable property. It is alleged by many that it tends 
to excessive equalization of wealth, by granting equal rights to equal 
degrees of relationship; and that as each estate is divided into as many 
portions as the possessor leaves children or collateral relations, and in 
each generation the patrimony is again subdivided, a gradual diminution 
of fortune will result, equivalent to the smaller parcels into which it is 
portioned. Are these assertions well founded? Is it a fact that the 
successive divisions of property tend to bring all classes to a common 
level? What has been the result of them up to the present time ? 
These questions, important on more than one account, deserve attentive 
examination. 

First. We may observe, that, in spite of all the different modes of 
legislating for inheritances, there is not a country in which wealth is 
not unequally divided. Amongst the ancients, where the mass of the 
population were slaves, legislators in vain attempted to preserve a greater 
equality of fortunes, the want of which fostered public and private 
corruption, and hastened the ruin of the state; but their most stringent 
laws and complicated combinations equally failed to attain this end. 
The institutions of Lycurgus himself gave way before the powerful 
natural causes tending to create inequality. 

Amongst modern nations different systems of inheritance have pre- 
vailed ; different frequently even in the same country, in different classes 
of society ; and yet their result was essentially the same, as regards the 
disproportion found in fortunes. Thus, while the right of primogeniture 
and the system of entail contributed to concentrate more and more 
among the feudal nobility of Europe those domains of which they had 
the exclusive property, the custom of equal succession did not prevent 
the remainder of the population from dividing itself into rich and poor. 
Nay, more, in proportion as riches became multiplied and diffused 
through the advance of industry, inequality gained ground in the trading 
classes, and families rose within them to an opulence which enabled 
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them to vie in luxury, and occasionally in importance, with the most 
illustrious and distinguished of the nobility. 

Thus it was in Italy, where, in some cities, plebeian families, having 
accumulated vast wealth, formed ruling aristocracies, and yet retained 
the custom, profoundly rooted in their habits, of dividing their succession 
amongst their children. All possible differences of fortunes existed also 
in the towns of Germany, Holland, and the Swiss cantons. Nowhere 
has the division of heritable property prevented their formation or con- 
tinuance; and these differences were everywhere of an extent corre- 
sponding to the facility which the institutions or position of the country 
gave to the development of industry and mercantile activity. 

In the Slavonian countries of Europe, none but an allodial tenure has 
ever prevailed; and there, in consequence, for many generations and 
ages a successive division of property has been put to the proof. ‘The 
possession of land, it is true, was exclusively allowed to the nobility ; but 
as the only exception to the equal rights of children of the same marriage 
was, that females received only a fourth of the value of the landed 
property, everything seemed to ensure more equality in the fortunes, 
because this privileged class, disdaining the industrial professions, had 
no other means of subsistence. But this was far from being the case. 
In no country has the inequality of fortunes been more conspicuous than 
in Poland and Russia. In Poland, especially, where the nobility are 
very numerous, and only five estates have been entailed upon the eld. st 
son, a few families obtained almost regal wealth, while the greater part 
of the others fell into complete indigence: 150,000 nobles are still 
computed to exist in Podolia and Volhynia, and the property in almost 
the whole of the soil is concentrated into the hands of about 50 
families. 

Such uniformity of results from facts of different epochs, and occur- 
ring under entirely different circumstances, suffices to prove that if laws 
of inheritance are able to effect the classification of landed properties 
according to extent, they cannot confine or reduce the possession of them 
within any fixed limits. Indeed, the unequal distribution of wealth is 
too essential to the welfare of mankind to have been le{t to the chance 
of social regulations. Numerous causes—causes whose activity no 
legislative enactments can destroy—are constantly combining to create 
and preserve it. Some of the most powerful are so simple and evident 
that they have always been known, and it will suffice to allude to them: 
such are the unequal number of births to a marriage, and the dif- 
ference of tastes avd faculties in individuals. It was said by Aristotle, 
2000 years ago, that the legislators of Greece should endeavour, before 
labouring to discover combinations for the equal distribution of wealth, 
to discover how to render every marriage equally fruitful. No change 
can take place on this point ; and, in all ages, the impossibility that each 
father will leave the same number of heirs, must create a sensible 
difference in fortune and condition of life. 

Diversity of tastes, inclinations, and faculties has no less influence. 
Men are not all born equal in strength or talents; and those qualities 
which lead to success are not equally distributed. In every career the 
most active, intelligent, and prudent outstrip their rivals, and gain most 
recompence by their more energetic or better directed efforts. Pro- 
vidence itself, in endowing these with higher faculties, has decreed to 
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them the most advantageous posts, and they only obey their natural 
vocation in rising above the crowd. 

But if these causes act equally on every step of the social ladder, if 
they occasion inequalities in the humblest as well as highest ranks, there 
are others destined to secure to the more opulent those advantages of 
which they are already in possession : such are—the superior information 
arising from a more enlarged and careful education ; the facility of accu- 
mulation belonging to wealth already realized ; the different fecundity of 
marriages in different classes of society. 

It is greatly advantageous to the rich to possess an intellectual supe- 
riority, arising from an education the benefits of which are denied to the 
rest of the population. They naturally obtain all those posts, stations, 
offices, and professions which, requiring information only gained by 
long and expensive studies, are the most liberally remunerated. 

In all matters of business, and in every career of life, the knowledge 
and the habits of thought which they have acquired by the serious 
course of study of their youth, come to their aid, and ensure numerous 
means of success, thus affording sources of wealth from which they 
alone can draw, and which go on continually increasing and renewing 
the opulence transmitted to them from the past. 

The power of increasing itself, inherent in wealth, serves no less to 
maintain the mequality of fortunes: on the one hand, opulent persons 
can, from their imcome, accumulate savings; and on the other, greater 
udvantages arise to them from the greater resources they can command. 
‘¢Make your first million, and others will make themselves,” is an old 
proverb, full of truth. The larger any speculations or monied operations 
are, the fewer persons are able to undertake them ; and the less competition 
they admit, the more they are lucrative. This is the principal reason 
why the great capitalists realize such enormous profits. They alone 
can undertake the great speculations; they alone can wait for distant 
results from their calculations; they alone are capable of becoming the 
purchasers of the greatest factories, establishments, and properties. 
In fact, when we look at the opportunities for gain and accumulation 
possessed by the very opulent, we shall perceive that their ostentation, 
the irregular habits brought on so commonly by satiety of enjoyments, 
the vanity of rank, and the ennui of idleness, are not more than what 
is required to preserve society from the abuses inseparable from the undue 
concentration of wealth. 

To the above causes we must add another, which is very influential— 
the unequal number of children born to a marriage in the different 
classes of society. 

It would naturally be supposed that the facility of bringing up children 
tended to favour their multiplication; but it is not so: whether it arise 
from the difficulty of establishing them in life, from the fear of their 
degrading from the station of their birth, or from any other cause, it is 
a fact that rich families, taken in general, are those which have the 
fewest children, and their ranks would become thinner, generation after 
generation, if they were not gradually recruited by new families of 
recently acquired wealth. This assertion is so contrary to the generally 
received opinion, that it is necessary to support it by undeniable proofs, 
and these we shall draw from statistical and historical facts. 

Every one is aware that the population is distributed into groups 
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differently composed. In towns (particularly in large towns) we find the 
greaiest proportion of rich families; and if it be true that they have in 
general the fewest children, then the average number of births should be 
sensibly affected in those places where they principally reside. Now 
this is exactly what we find: throughout the whole of Europe marriages 
are less prolific in large than small towns, and less again in these than 
the rural districts. The following facts are established as regards France 
from existing documents :— 

In France, from 1826 to 1836, the average number of children born 
annually was 904,702; and as the average number of marriages during 
the same period was 256,927, it follows there has been to each marriage 
a little more than 3°52 births. Now, if we take the 39 principal towns 
of more than 20,000 inhabitants, we shall find they contain a population 
of 2,634,532 souls, and their annual average of births has been only 
65,290, and of marriages 21,374, or 3°05 births to a marriage. Thus 
the average of births in these towns is less than that of the country in 
general by 0°47, and less than the average of rural districts and towns 
under 20,000 souls united, by 0°51, or nearly 15 per cent. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the less productiveness of marriages 
in the large towns is owing to the larger proportion of opulent and easy 
families to be found among their population; for these towns are far 
from showing universally the same results, and the number of births to a 
marriage varies correspondingly with the particular character of the 
population. This will be evident from comparing facts in those towns 
where the variation is the most remarkable. 


Towns of more than 20,000 souls where Marriages are least productive. 
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Towns of more than 20,000 souls where Marriages are most productive. 
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It appears, therefore, that the average of births is least in those towns 
where the mass of the inhabitants live upon their means, and greatest 
where, as in manufacturing and maritime towns, the working class is 
most numerous. We may remark, also, that in these latter towns the 
annual average of births not only exceeds greatly that of towns of more 
than 20,000 souls, but even the general average of France. 

As considerable difference exists in the number of children to a 
marriage in various parts of France, it is desirable, to remove all doubts, 
to compare towns of the same districts, but varyimg in employment and 
character of population ; and we briug together for this purpose manu- 
facturing or maritime towns, and others, in the same departments, which 
contain but a small population of the working class. 
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Manufacturing or Maritime Towns. Other Towns. 
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The disproportion between these different averages is very considerable, 
amounting in some to more than 49 per cent ; and it is remarkable that, 
with the exception of Marseilles, Aubuisson, and Laval, the maritime 
and manufacturing towns give more births to a marriage than the de- 
partments to which they belong. The difference in this respect is 
considerable, varying from 1°30 to 0°20 plus. 

It is to be regretted that, in the statistics of France, published by the 
Minister of Commerce in 18317, the movement of the population in the 
capital towns of arrondissements is only given. Thus we are without 
information respecting those important manufacturing towns, Mulhause, 
Elbceuf, Tourcoing, Roubaix. Everything, however, leads us to affirm 
that their returns would have exactly agreed with those we are able to 
produce. 

The effect which riches have upon restraining the fecundity of 
marriages is nowhere more apparent than in Paris. The most opulent 
families of France congregate there; and as they select certain quarters 
of the town for their residence, the facts brought out in them are more 
remarkable and complete than anywhere. Now, at Paris, as has been 
found by the investigations made under the direction of the Comte 
de Chabrol, the average of births to a marriage is, in the different 
arrondissements, in regular inverse proportion to the easy or opulent 
circumstances of the population. The following table is drawn up from 
the averages of the five years preceding 1837. The arrondissements 
are placed, for greater clearness, in order of their least fecundity. 
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These figures are decisive as regards France. In Paris, the marriages 
show fewer births where the population is the richest. In the four first 
arrondissements, united, which are those where the most opulent families 
reside, the number of children to a marriage is only 1°97; that of the 
four poorest arrondissements, on the contrary, is 2°86; and the differ- 
ence between the two arrondissements placed at the extremities of the 
scale (the 2 and 12), is as 1°87 to 3°24, or more than 73 per cent. 
These facts deserve the more attention because, in spite of the reasons 
which determine the inhabitants of? Paris to choose peculiar localities 
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according to their respective circumstances, some poor families will be 
found in the quarters inhabited by the rich, and some rich familics in 
the quarters occupied by the poor, which fact necessarily diminishes the 
difference we should establish if it were possible to separate completely 
the different classes of the population. 

We arrive at this important consideration, that if the 2, 3, 10, and 1 
arrondissements, where the richest families of Paris reside, were not 
continually recruited from families freshly acquiring wealth, the actual 
number of inhabitants would not be maintamed. Not only the children 
born there are less numerous than their parents, but as we must deduct 
those who die in infancy, or who never marry,—and that we must estimate 
these at least at a quarter of the whole, in a town where 13 children out 
of 29 do not live to 21,—it follows that in three generations, or the space 
of a century, the population would be reduced to half its number. 
Assuredly, where the population decreases so rapidly, it is not in danger 
of being impoverished by division of inheritances, but quite the contrary ; 
and the extinction of many of its members must accumulate property 
and wealth among the remainder. 

I have not, in my preceding observations, noticed the illegitimate 
births, though they amount, during the Jast 30 years, to one-sixth of the 
whole; for two reasous,—first, because no illegitimate children are 
acknowledged and admitted to take shares in the heritable property ; 
secondly, that they take place almost entirely in the poorest classes, and 
their number only proves the greater productiveness of these classes. 

With respect to marriages, the number of which must necessarily 
influence the progress of population, the average is the same in towns of 
more than 20,000 souls and the rest of the country. In both they are 
1 in 132 persons; but as many towns in France do not give the full 
number of the population when the census is taken, it is probable that 
the urban population is greater than shown by official documents, and, 
consequently, that there is not in reality one marriage to 132 persons.* 

If the facts we have recited suffice to prove that the rich classes 
multiply much less than the rest of the population, history also cor- 
roborates it, and affords us such data as make it reasonable to believe 
that nature herself indicates it as a law always in operation, though 
restrained in some countries temporarily, and as an exception to the rule. 

For example, we find that, in the remotest times, nations have been 
struck with surprise at the successive disappearance of a number of 
families who had all figured prominently in religion or politics. In 
ancient Greece the old noble families of Corinth or Athens quickly 
disappeared. The dominant families in Sparta, amongst whom the 
land of Laconia had been divided, gradually diminished, and at the end 
of a few centuries one-seventh alone of them remained. ‘The gentry 
of Rome, who formed the patrician body, in like manner, could not 
preserve themselves pure; and, though the most illustrious plebeian 
families were successively admitted amongst them, that body was 
rapidly reduced in number. 


* T wanted to compare, out of France, the average, in different classes of the 
population, of births and marriages; but the official statements published in 
England, Belgium, and some other parts of Europe, only give the amount in 
counties ; and I have therefore not been eble tu derive sufficiently accurate informa- 
tion to use it in this paper. 
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Times nearer to our own offer many similar examples. Throughout 
Europe a large number of historical names, and a still larger number of 
historical families, have disappeared. If the lesser nobility have re- 
mained more numerous, it must be attributed partly to the gradual 
multiplication of letters of nobility, and partly to the state of indigence 
in which in some provinces vast numbers of the gentry lived, and which 
left them strangers to those habits of caution by which opulent families 
are governed. It is incontestable that. in those countries where titles 
ceased to be an object of ambition, the nobility has constantly decreased 
in number. Holland has preserved_but few; and in one of its pro- 
vinces, Zealand, there is not a single one of the families remaining 
which were anciently inscribed on the registers of the equestrian 
order. 

What, too, have become of the larger part of those houses which com- 
posed the aristocracy which governed the ancient republics of Switzer- 
land and Italy? Scarcely a descendant is to bé found at Venice of those 
who were written in the Libro d’Oro at its establishment. Berne had 
seen at the end of the last century half of the noble families of its 
founders extinct, and a great part of those also who, since the middle of 
the sixteenth century, had succeeded in perpetuating themselves in her 
councils. 

Certainly the vicissitudes of political life have contributed to diminish 
the number of historical families; but as a great part of those not 
exposed to these vicissitudes has also perished, we cannot doubt that 
much of the change they have undergone must be attributed to the ideas 
and sentiments which riches and station are certain to produce. If the 
most opulent part of the population of Paris, which has not two children 
to a marriage, were not kept up and renewed by the accession to its 
ranks of families recently enriched, it would be speedily diminished, and 
its progress towards extinction would be more rapid than that of any of 
the aristocratic bodies of which history preserves the recollection. 

Everything, therefore, attests that numerous and different causes con- 
cur to maintain the unequal distribution of wealth; and one of the most 
important amongst these, is the less fecundity of marriage in the higher 
classes of society. Not only are there fewer heirs than inheritances, 
owing to the small number of children brought up by rich families, but 
the greater number which are born in the lower classes hinders them 
from acquiring those resources which would enable them to cope for the 
higher advantages of property. 

But if everything in the order of society repudiates the bringing of 
fortune to exactly the same level, do not successive divisions cause the 
ancient inequalities of wealth gradually to disappear? Do they not tend 
to make the fortunes of private individuals more similar, and to bring 
gradually nearer and nearer to each other the different ranks of society ? 
Facts must answer ; and we will consult them, in the hope of appreciating 
what has taken place amongst us in the distribution of wealth. 

The prevailing opinion, that riches diffuse themselves, and pass from 
the hands of their possessors, disseminating themselves amongst the 
mass of the population, is based on the incontrovertible fact of the 
gradual multiplication of subdivisions of the soil. Subdivisions to the 
number of 123,630,328 are now admitted in France; and it is argued 
that this parcelling out of the soil cannot have occurred without the 
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number of landed proprietors having immeasurably augmented. But 
this is a great error; there is nothing really in common between the 
parcelling out of the land and the state or quantity of private fortunes ; 
and territorial subdivisions may be multiplied without wealth being dis- 
placed or subdivided into smaller or more numerous portions. What, in 
fact, are the causes of the breaking up of estates, but these two—alien- 
ations and hereditary successions. Now alienations, though they may 
cause a change in the form and dimensions of estates, cannot affect the 
distribution of wealth. Every vendor, who divides his property to obtain 
a better price for it, receives the value of every portion sold; and each 
purchaser in turn pays out of capital he already possesses: this transac- 
tion does not, therefore, change their former positions; but allowing each 
to realize his fortune in the way most suited to his interests or tastes is 
equally profitable to all. 

I admit that in a great part of France the agricultural classes are 
gradually acquiring property, and pay prices for small lots which in- 
duces land to be sold in detail. But this fact, which proves that the 
labouring class is prospering, and that land yields the best return for 
money to those who cultivate it themselves, is injurious to no one. “Pro- 
prietors desirous of a larger income than they derive from their estate, 
cannot complain of the circumstance which increases their marketable 
value, and enables them to exchange their land advantageously for other 
kinds of property. On this ground, the tendency to accumulate on the 
part of the labouring class is very favourable. 

As to the divisions of inheritances, they contribute much to parcel 
out the soil. Coheirs often prefer, instead of selling an estate entire, and 
dividing the produce, to lay it out in lots, and each to keep his own: 
but these operations only have influence on fortunes in proportion to the 
number of inheritances to inheritors ; and if in some instances new pro- 
prietors are thereby created, in others old ones are only enriched, and 
land is more divided, while proprietors are fewer. 

We can, therefore, learn nothing, from what is taking place in this 
parcelling out of the soil, of the changes which have occurred in the 
distribution of landed property. We must consult another fact, and 
that is, the results of the registers of landed property. The exact 
number of proprietors is, however, by no means to be ascertained from 
these, for they only give the total of the different parcels belonging to 
the same tax-payer in each collector’s district ; and as many persons have 
property in different districts, more names would appear on the registers 
than there are proprietors. This fact need not, however, invalidate the 
conclusions to be derived from the alteration which has taken place in 
the number of registrations; for the causes which make them more 
numerous than the proprietors having at all times operated in the same 
manner, it follows that every change in their figures indicates an ana- 
logous change in the distribution of landed property. 

Let us see, then, what has taken place according to known official 
returns in these registrations. 

In 1815 there were 10,083,751 names enregistered ; in 1835 it appears 
there were 10,893,528, giving an increase in 20 years of 8 per cent. of 
proprietors—an important fact, if the population had remained sta- 
tionary; but to estimate it rightly, we must consider what has been, 
during the same time, the progress of the population. Now, in 1815, it 
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was only 29,152,743, while in 1835 it had reached 33,326,573—an 
increase of 14 per cent. Thus while the number of proprietors in- 
creased only 8 per cent., the population increased 14 per cent.; proving 
that, instead of increasing in equal ratio, the number of proprietors is 
proportionately diminished. Lastly, it was computed, in 1815, that 
France contained 100 fixed capitalists in every 290 inhabitants, but in 
1835 only 100 in 305, showing clearly that the number of proprietors, 
as compared to the rest of the population, has decreased 24 per cent., 
or =}th. 

It must not, moreover, be imagined (if the number of proprietors has 
not equally increased with the rest of the population) that the addition 
of 8 per cent. to its number has diminished the share belonging to each 
individual. The progress of wealth is, in our days, more rapid than that 
of population; and, since 1815, real property has improved more than 
8 per cent. Neither does the increase of names on the registers of land 
arise entirely from division among coheirs, for a large proportion of 
new buildings has occasioned the registration of new proprietors. 

After having marked out the real nature of the changes which have 
taken place since 1815 in the distribution of fixed property, and shown 
that the number of persons amongst whom it is divided has decreased 
in proportion to the state of the population, it becomes important to show 
what has taken place with regard to moveable property. For this we 
have only one source of information—the number of deaths and the 
number of claims of inheritance. If we had an exact statement for a 
sufficient number of years, it would be easy to deduce our facts, and 
their correctness would be indisputable ; but Government possesses only 
one return of claims of inheritance previous to 1833, viz. in 1823; 
and it is hazardous to come to conclusions from any single document. I 
think, however, that we may assume this return of 1823 to be a faithful 
representation of the circumstances of the times, for the following rea- 
sons :— 

The relation which exists between the annual number of deaths and 
the claims of inheritance only varies in those years of serious epi- 
demics which fall upon and carry off principally children and the poorer 
classes. The mortality is then considerable; and as it is comparatively 
less amongst the class of proprietors, the average of claims of inheritance 
is comparatively less than that of deaths. The converse takes place 
when mortality is least. Now, in 1823 the amount of deaths was some- 
thing less than in preceding years, and this would have some weight if 
the deaths alone of 1823 were compared with the claims of inheritance 
of the same year. But we ought not to proceed in this manner ; for as 
the payment of duty on the transmission of inheritances only takes place 
six months after the death of the persons whose estates pass into other 
hands, the claims of inheritance occurring in apy given year ought 
to be compared not with the deaths of that year, but with those to which 
they have immediate reference, viz., to six months of that year, and six of 
the preceding one. Calculated in this manner, the deaths to which the 
claims of inheritance correspond in the year 1823 are 760,255; and 
these figures are sufficiently beyond the average of the six preceding 
years, of 747,213, to prove that the claims of inheritance im 1823 did 
not, in comparison with the deaths, exceed the mean proportion of that 
period. 
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The following are the results of the only years for which we have 
documents :— 























Year. Claims. Deaths. | Proportion. 
1823 393 , 606 760,255 1 in 1°92 
1833 408,772 873,139 1 in 2°13 
1834 404,784 $65 , 253 lin 2-18 
1835 424,819 867 , 220 lin 2°04 
1836 407 ,477 ee ee 





In comparing the figures of the year 1823 with the mean derived 
from those of the three years 1833-4—5, we find that, while the deaths 
have increased 14 per cent., claims of inheritance have only increased 
5 per cent.; in other words, that out of 1,000 persons who died in 
the year to which the claims of inheritance of 1823 refer, 520 were pro- 
prietors of fixed or moveable property; while of 1,000 persons dead 
between the Ist July, 1832, and the 30th June, 1835, there were only 
47'1 such proprietors. These figures show that the tendency to the con- 
centration of wealth generally is such, that while those who enjoy it are 
actually increased 5 per cent., they are only redatively to the rest of the 
population increased 44. 

It appears from this result, that moveable property has become pro- 
portionately much more concentrated than fixed property. Claims of 
inheritance include all kinds of property but that of the funds ; and as we 
know from the landed registers that the number of proprietors has only 
diminished 25 per cent. in proportion to the total population, we must 
refer to the diminished number of proprietors of moveable property for 
the change which has brought down the number of persons dying in 
possession of fixed and moveable property from 520 to 477 in the 1,000. 

We must, however, acknowledge, although the figures we have em- 
ployed are exact, although our conclusions from them are well founded, 
and we have clear proot that both landed and moveable property is 
fallen into fewer hands, compared with the whole population, we do not 
think the data sufficiently numerous to authorize us to determine without 
fear of exaggeration the exact progress made since 1823. The three 
years in which we have positive information, and of which we have 
taken the average for our calculations, have been affected, as regards 
their deaths, by unusual circumstances. In the number of deaths cor- 
responding to the claims of inheritance, the six last monthsof 1832 
are included, when the mortality was greatly augmented by the cholera: 
the year 1834 was also a very fatal one; and hence, doubtless, arises a 
part of the extraordinary increase of deaths which we find in the three 
years ending 1835. It is to be regretted that the return of 1836 is not 
yet known. We know that there were 407,477 claims of inheritance 
in the course of that year ; and it would have been of the highest interest 
to be able to establish, by the aid of a new fact, how far the results we 
have pointed out are fixed or accidental. 

Let us now investigate what change has occurred in the amount of 
fortunes distributed amongst the class possessing property. Wealth has 
annually been increasing in France, owing to the progressive inventions 
which add to the productive powers of society, and the constant accu- 
mulation of savings beyond income, and as the individuals possessing 
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wealth have not increased in proportion to the population, the amount 
of their wealth must have been augmented. To arrive at this fact, we 
ought to compare the number of claims of inheritance year by year 
with the estimated value of these inheritances; but our facts here are 
insufficient, and only allow us to make approximations. Before 1826 
the sum received in the registration office was given only in one general 
total, and their progressive increase shows this fact alone, that, hike all 
other receipts, the dutyon change of property has progressively in- 
creased since 1826; but since 1836 the value of property transmitted 
by will or inheritance has been officially declared, and as it rose from 
1,345,711,516 fr. in 1826, to 1,560,320,825 fr. in 1836, there can be 
no doubt that the mass of wealth has followed in similar proportion, 
and increased in 11 years nearly 16 per cent. But what influence has 
this had on the average amount of private fortunes? We want, to 
estimate it correctly, the return of the claims of inheritance of 1836 ; and 
we shall then only possess that of 1823 and the four years prior to 1837. 
Nevertheless, as it is certain that the amount of real and personal pro- 
perty transmitted by deaths was Jess in 1823 than 1826, and as since 
1826 the progress shows that it must have been at least 34 to 4 per 
cent., we will adopt, to make our comparison, the figures of the year 
1826 as those of 1823, in order not to exaggerate, but keep quite below 
the amount, and so speak more confidently. 
The following are the results :— 
Francs. 

eos i" S410 

1833 «3,589 

ce are sou value of inheritances. 
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The increasing value of inheritances from 1823 to 1836 proves that, 
in taking the figures of 1826 to represent those of 1823, we have rather 
diminished the difference which this latter presents in reality: at all 
events, it is evident that the average increase of the inheritances declared 
has been 114 per cent. at least, and this fact demonstrates that a similar 
augmentation has taken place in the fortunes of individuals. 

This fact deserves great consideration. If the classes possessing pro- 
perty have not multiplied as fast as the rest of the community, they have 
at least gained 4 per cent. in the 13 years prior to 1836; and yet, far 
from the fortunes of individuals being diminished by it, the general 
progress of wealth has increased them 11] per cent. Nothing, then, is 
more evident than that the rich classes not only preserve the wealth 
they have acquired, but draw towards themselves additional wealth, 
which the progress of improvement and industry is continually creating 
and diffusing. 

The want of authentic documents will not allow us to push our inves- 
tigations further without fear of error. We may only add, that in the 
last 10 years the transfers of property by sale or gift during life have 
increased more in value than number. We shall not venture to give 
figures, as it is impossible to distinguish precisely, and class accurately, 
proceedings which are only shown summarily in the general financial 
statemenis. 

Let us now review the facts which we have established with the 
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assistance of data which, on account of their small number, we have 
been obliged to employ with great caution. 

In the 20 years previous to 1836 the total population of France has 
increased 14 per cent., and as the number of registered properties has 
in the same time increased only 8 per cent., it is clear that the number 
of proprietors, instead of increasing in the same ratio as the rest of the 
population, has become less numerous, in the proportion of 2% per cent. 
The great number of houses and factories established since 1815 renders 
this fact more remarkable, as they have necessarily increased the number 
of registered properties, and added new and abundant means of increase 
to fixed property. 

Secondly, personal property has concentrated itself even more than 
real. Judging from a comparison between deaths and claims of inherit- 
ance, proprietors of fixed and moveable capital who in 1823 formed 
the 2% of the whole population, 12 years after were only 77%. We 
have given our reasons for thinking that this change, though it may 
have been considerable, is probably not quite as great as these figures 
would show it. 

Finally, while the total wealth of France has augmented in 10 years 
16 per cent., individual fortunes have augmented 114 per cent. on the 
average: thus benefiting a class of proprietors which, during the same 
period, has only contributed 4 per cent. to the (little more than) 7 per 
cent, total increase of the population. Such are the changes which 
have taken place in France in the distribution and condition of private 
fortunes. Division of inheritances, far from having produced equality 
in the distribution of wealth, has been overcome by the causes tending 
to inequality, and a tendency towards concentration has resulted. When 
we look at this fact, taking place in spite of a system of the descent of 
property the most favourable to its diffusion, we cannot mistake the 
force of one of those primeval laws before which nations must bow, 
and of which they can neither attempt to stop or change the course, 
without bringing on themselves greater evils than those they seek to 
cure. 3 
If experience has shown that institutions which give a stimulus to 
the natural causes of inequality in riches, never fail to enervate and cor- 
rupt the few, and to keep the mass in a state of indigence productive of 
physical sufferings and moral and intellectual infirmity, every thing proves 
that institutions destined to impose limits to the aggrandizement of 
private fortunes, or restrict their hereditary descent, would be yet more 
fatal. Those powerful springs which give full development to energy 
and industry would be broken if individuals were prevented from rising 
to the greatest height their faculties permitted, or from preparing for and 
leaving to their children the best position in their power. The most 
intelligent would cease their exertions when they had attained a given 
amount of fortune, and society, deprived of the impulse they commu- 
nicate to it, would soon sink and retrograde. This has been most clearly 
demonstrated. All the improvements of society are owing to the ine- 
quality of wealth. It is this which has, by ensuring to one portion of 
the community the comforts and leisure indispensable to the cultivation 
of the mind, permitted the arts and sciences to flourish for the good of 
the human race ; and everything which would oppose it, must contract 
or dry up that fountain of light of which society has need to extend the 
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empire of man progressively over external matter, and continue to 
increase his happiness and dignity. 

It is assuredly to be regretted that the share of every individual in the 
good things of this world is not larger, and that in the midst of the most 
flourishing societies such great misery and affliction should exist; but 
let us look back at the point from whence we started—let us recall the 
denuded state of the first generations of the world, and we shall admit, 
that if civilization, in its progress, distributes unequally the wealth which 
it produces and multiplies, it is without taking anything from those she 
least favours. The day labourer even (where civilization has bestowed 
her gifts) is better off than the most favoured individuals in communities 
yet uncivilized ; and where the wisdom of the laws properly guarantees 
the safety of person and property, the continual progress of the arts and 
industry ensures to their toil a recompence which, continually increasing, 
frees them more and more from the attacks of indigence. Their number, 
then, becomes of little consequence; for if it augment, wealth increases 
still more rapidly, and its accumulation brings to them new and larger 
means of advantage. 

Such is the march of events in all prosperous countries. The popu- 
lation has increased in France in the last J3 years 8 per cent., wealth 
more than 16 per cent. If the classes of proprietors have seen their 
fortunes augment, the classes which live by their daily labour have seen 
the fund which remunerates their toil increase yet more rapidly than the 
hands which divide it. 

Nothing in these observations is dictated by an inconsiderate optimism. 
They would act in opposition to my object, if they tended to diminish 
that anxiety which ought to be felt for the poorer classes, or contract the 
exertions and sacrifices destined to secure for them, through the bless- 
ings of education, new sources of comfvrt and of moral and intellectual 
improvement. But there are facts operating on society, directed by a 
higher wisdom than that of man; and when the laws of inheritance in a 
country give no exclusive privileges - when they leave every one free to 
advance to the utmost limit of his faculties—when they allow no other 
claims of right than degrees of relationship,—we may presume that they 
are not to be found fault with, and that the results emanating from 
them are, at the time even that they are produced, the most conformable 
to the real interests of all. ; 








Contributions to a Knowledge of the Influence of Employments upon 
Health. By Wititam Aveustus Guy, M. B. Cantab. Professor 
of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, and Physician to King’s College 
Hospital. Hon. Sec. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, \9th June, 1843. | 


Ir is extremely difficult to determine the real influence of employments 
upon health; for, on the one hand, employments closely resembling 
each other in character may be associated with very dissimilar habits of 
life ; and, on the other, employments having nothing in common may be 
combined with some one bad habit which may be sufficiently powerful 
to render all of them unhealthy. Again, occupations, in themselves 
rather unhealthy than otherwise, may appear free from injurious results, 
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in consequence of the temperate and regular habits of those who pursue 
them. 

Another difficulty, connected with this subject, and not easy of 
removal, is the want of opportunities of collecting a sufficient number 
of facts for the purpose of comparison. Even where such opportunities 
are not wholly wanting, the labour of cellecting these facts is so great 
as to deter most men from entering on so laborious a work. 

For these reasons, perhaps, it has happened that one of the most 
interesting subjects connected with the public health has been greatly 
neglected, and few works of real merit have been published upon it. 

In the absence of more accurate data such contributions as the 
present may not be without their use. They may serve, at least, to 
correct some prevailing error, or to stimulate further inquiries. 

The materials which have been employed are obtained from the 
registers of the out-patients of King’s College Hospital, of which the 
precise value has been stated in a former essay.* 

The first contribution consists of two tables, which exhibit, for 
females, the proportion which cases of pulmonary consumption bear to 
the other less severe affections entered upon the out-patient books of a 
public hospital. The employments of the females are thrown into four 
classes: sedentary occupations, laborious out-door occupations, mixed 
domestic employments, and employments leading to irregular habits of 
life. In the second table the single are distinguished from the married 
(including widows), not so much on account of any marked difference in 
the social position of the two classes, as for the sake of accuracy, and 
because the single consist of a younger class of females than the mar- 
ried. 


TABLE I.— Showing the Diseases occurring in 3,319 Females, classed ac- 
cording to their occupations ; also the proportion of cases of Pulmonary 
Consumption to those ofall other Diseases. 
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* Including book and envelope folders, bonnet cleaners, brush and button makers, burnishers, 
embroiderers, fringe and Jace makers artificial florists, map colourers, seamstresses, shoebiuders 
and closers, straw bonnet makers, weavers, &c. &c. 

+ Comprising barmaids, charwomen, cooks, aud kitchen-maids, women employed in housework, 
laundresses, maids of all work, nurses, housemaids, housekeepers, shopwomen, schvolmistresses, 
washerwomen, &c. 

t Including fruitsellers, hawkers, street singers, &c. 


* An Attempt to Determine the Influence of the Seasons and Weather on Sick- 
ness and Mortality.— S/atistical Journal, May, 1843 ; Vol. vi. Part ii. p. 133. 
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Taste I1.—Showing the proportion of Cases of Pulmonary Consumption 
to those of all other Diseases, distinguishing the Married from the 
Single. 
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The facts in the foregoing table are not sufficiently numerous to 
determine with certainty the relative influence of different occupations 
on health; and this observation applies particularly to single women 
following their employments in the open air as hawkers, milkmaids, &c., 
and to the class of prostitutes. Though the facts employed amount to 
upwards of 3000, comparatively few were entered as belonging to these 
two classes. If, however, we limit our observations to the married 
females, and to the two first classes of occupation in the single, the facts, 
though far from sufficiently numerous to determine the exact proportions, 
may be admitted as fair approximations to the truth. The several classes 
vf occupation are placed in the order of their healthiness; the seden- 
tary employments being the most injurious, then the non-sedentary 
domestic employments, while the out-door occupations are the most 
wholesome. In single females a sedentary life seems to be still more 
strikingly injurious to health, for the cases of pulmonary consumption, 
compared with those of ail other diseases, are three times as numerous 
among those leading a sedentary life as among those who are engaged in 
domestic occupations. This increased unhealthiness of sedentary habits 
among unmarried females is easily accounted for by the circumstance 
of the married who pursue similar employments being obliged to vary 
them by the more active exertions which the care of a family necessa- 
rily occasions. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that of those following 
domestic employments, the married are nearly twice as subject to pul- 
monary consumption as the single. This is accounted for by a greater 
number of the married class being of the age at which consumptiun is 
most likely to occur, and by the excess of other disorders in young un- 
married females. 

When the married and single are thrown together, the three classes 
are still found to follow in the same order, the sedentary occupations 
being most unhealthy, and the out-door employments least so. 

The general result, then, of the foregoing tables is to place the several 
occupations, in respect to their influence in promoting pulmonary con- 
sumption, in the following order, beginning with the most unhealthy— 
sedentary employments, in-door employments, out-door employments. 
The value of this result, however, must depend upon the sufficiency of 
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the test which has been employed, viz. the ratio of consumptive cases to 
those of the less important and less severe disorders, which are always 
entered in great excess on the out-patient books of an hospital. How 
far this test may be depended upon is a question of much difficulty. It 
is obviously within the bounds of possibility that the number of con- 
sumptive cases being the same in the three classes of occupation, might 
bear a high or a low ratio to the total of other disorders, in consequence 
of those disorders being either very few or very numerous. But though 
this is possible, it does not seem by any means likely, and the above 
ratios may probably be employed as at least approximations to the truth. 
It is as such that they are now given. They are intended to be used in 
confirmation of other probabilities of a similar kind, and not as absulute 
or self-dependent truths. 

The several occupations which have been thus thrown into groups 
admit of being still further subdivided; but as the employments of 
females are not separated from each other by such strong lines of demar- 
cation as those of men, these subdivisions have not been resorted to in 
the case of the female. 

The occupations of men are both more numerous and more varied than 
those of females, and their influence upon health requires to be examined 
at greater length. As a preparatory step to this examination, the follow- 
ivg table has been prepared, (III.) in which the several employments are 
arranged alphabetically. ‘This arrangement is adopted in preference to 
any classification founded upon the resemblance which different occu- 
pations bear to each other; and it has the advantage of supplying 
materials for any arrangement which may be thought desirable. 

Many occupations named in the hospital books are omitted in the 
table, on account of the small number of cases entered under them. The 
cases thus entered have been added to those belonging to the occupations 
which most closely resemble them, or they form part of the mixed 
groups which conclude the table. It has not seemed necessary to 
specify all the employments which have been thus merged in others ; 
suffice it to state, that much time and attention have been bestowed upon 
the arrangement of the table. 

The most natural and useful division of which these employments 
are susceptible is, that into in-door and out-dooremployments. This has 
been adopted in forming the succeeding table, (1V.) in which employments 
carried on partly m the open air and partly within doors, as carpenters, 
painters, coach-builders, &c. are classed with in-door occupations, by 
which means the influence of n-door employments upon health may be 
fairly presumed to be placed in its most favourable light. 

The proportion of cases of pulmonary consumption appears from this 
table to be exactly the same in persons following in-door and out-door 
occupations. As this result is im opposition to that obtained in the case 
of females, and to the generally received opinion, which attributes to in- 
door occupations a marked effect in promoting pulmonary consumption, 
it is necessary to examine the question of the influence of these two 


classes of employment a little more closely. 
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Tas_e IIl.—Showing the Diseases occurring in 2,884 Males, classed 
according to their Occupations: also the Proportion of Cases of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption to those of all other Diseases. 
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Tas.LE IV.—Showing the Number and per centage Proportion of Cases belonging to the 
several classes of Disease, as also the Proportion of Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, 
to those of all other Diseases in Males following in-door and out-door occupations. 
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On inspecting the occupations classed under the two groups of 
in-door and out-door, there are found to be some employments in each 
group which, independently of their being carried on in-doors, or in 
the open air, may be supposed to exercise an injurious influence upon 
health. Such are, among both classes of employments, those exposed 
to the inhalation of dust; among those employed in-doors, such as are 
exposed to a very high temperature; and among those employed in 
the open air, such as are exposed to noxious effluvia. Again, of 
those classed with m-door occupations, there are some which, as has 
been already stated, are not carried on exclusively in-doors, as car- 
penters, painters, &c. After excluding from both classes of occupations 
such as for either of the reasons now stated ought to be struck out 
of the list, there will remain only those which may be fairly presumed 
to represent the influence of the two classes of employment upon health. 
The result of this exclusion will be seen in the following table. 
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This table, presenting, as it does, so small a difference in the influence 
of the two classes of employment upon health, when taken with the fore- 
going table, goes far to prove that neither in-door nor out-door occu- 
pations, considered merely as such, and independent of the unwholesome 
influences with which they may be combined, have any peculiar effect 
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in promoting pulmonary consumption, the difference in favour of out- 
door employments being merely 1°30 per cent., or 13 in the 1000. 

This result will appear the more striking, when it is stated, that some 
of the in-door occupations which have been excluded on account of the 
marked character of the influences to which they expose the frame, as, 
for instance, the employments which require an exposure to a high tem- 
perature, appear to be remarkably healthy, and would, if retained, 
have lowered the proportion of consumptive cases among the class to 
which they belong. 

Having thus examined the influence of these two distinct classes of 
employments in promoting pulmonary consumption, I propose to inquire 
how far the liability to that disease is affected by other circumstances 
peculiar to the several employments. 

One of the most marked differences between the several occupations 
next to that just specified is the amount of exertion which they require. 
With a view of ascertaining the effect of different degrees of muscular 
effort in promoting the growth of pulmonary consumption, the several 
occupations carried on within doors have been divided into four groups. 
1. Sedentary employments, and those carried on in one posture, with 
slight exertion. 2. Not sedentary, but allowing of varied exercise. 
3. Sedentary employments which require greater exertion; and 4. Em- 
ployments requiring very considerable exertion. The out-door occupa- 
tions are divided into those requiring comparatively little exertion, and 
those demanding a greater amount of effort. Both classes of occupa- 
tions are exhibited in the following table. 
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From this table it would appear that, as far as regards in-door occu- 
pations, strong exercise is favourable to health, and that the ratio of 
consumption is inversely as the amount of exercise, being greatest in 
those using the least muscular effort, and least in those making the 
greatest exertions. In the case of the out-door employments, however, 
the greatest liability to consumption occurs in those who use the greatest 
exertion. But it must be borne in mind, that the persons comprised in 
this class are not merely the most laborious, but also the most unfavour- 
ably circumstanced in other respects ; for while the first class comprises 
the coachman, the traveller, the postman, the messenger, oe the light 
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porter, the latter includes the poorer and worse paid labourer, bricklayer, 
and heavy porter. The class whose employments require the least 
exertion have the means of living in the greatest comfort; hence the 
comparison now instituted is not an accurate one, and the results are less 
satisfactory than those obtained in the case of persons following in-door 
occupations. Atthe same time, it must be admitted to be possible, that 
great exertion in persons employed within doors may, when compared 
with the comparative inactivity of the more sedentary employments, be 
conducive to health, while similarly great exertions in the open air have 
no advantage over the sufficient exercise which most out-door employ- 
ments furnish. 

As this question of the effect of exertion in rendering in-door employ- 
ments comparatively healthy is one of much interest, it may be well to 
search for some means of instituting a more exact comparison. These 
means are at our command; for in the case of the letter-press printers, 
the compositor, who stands or sits in one position, making use of small 
and quick movements of his arms, may be contrasted with the pressman, 
who uses frequent and strong muscular efforts. Both of them work in 
rooms, of similar size, similarly heated, ventilated, and lighted, and, in 
many cases, they work together in the same room. ‘The influence of 
their respective employments upon their health is shown in the following 
table. 




















TaBLe VII. 
Pulmonary Other es 
Class of Men. Consumption.} Diseases. Ratio. 
Compositors. . 17 59 1°3°47 
Pressmen . . 8 41 1°5°12 


The difference in this case is very striking, and it is rendered still 
more remarkable by the fact that the compositor receives higher wages 
than the pressman, and is less addicted than he to habits of intem- 
perance. ‘Those who have visited printing offices will remember how 
much more healthy an appearance the pressmen wear than the com- 
positors. 

From the foregoing considerations, then, it seems highly probable 
that occupations carried on within doors are rendered more healthy by 
being combined with exercise. The example of the compositor and 
pressman seems also to prove that strong exercise has a marked tendency 
to counteract the injurious influence of an unwholesome atmosphere. 

Another interesting question connected with the influence of employ- 
ment upon health, is the effect of a constrained posture in promoting 
pulmonary consumption. It is not easy to illustrate this question by any 
comparison free from objection. In the case of in-door occupations, the 
best comparison which can be instituted is between the tailor working in 
a constrained posture but using slight exertion, and the clerk and en- 
graver, who also use little exertion in their employment, but whose 
posture is less constrained. The chief objection to the comparison is, 
that some tailors work in extremely unwholesome atmospheres, which 
is probably more rarely the case with the clerk and engraver. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the result of the comparison :— 
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TABLE VIII. 
Ps Ee a RS aps Che Se 


Ciaswor Won: Pulmonary Other 























Consumption.| Diseases. Ratio. 
BSvlOrS chi wpe siyeee < 66 194 1°2:94 
Clerks and Engravers. . 21 39 1°2°8] 





The difference is here too inconsiderable to justify us in attributing 
much influence to a constrained posture. 

Another comparison suggests itself in the case of persons employed in 
out-door occupations, viz., between the coalheaver and porter on the one 
hand, and the labourer on the other. The former are obliged to assume 
a more Constrained posture than the latter. The numbers are as fol- 
lows :— 





























TABLE IX. 
Pulmox Oth : 
Class of Men, Conennip iiees. Bikes Ratio, 
Coal-heavers and Porters . 58 194 1°3°80 
Labourers: =. << « 46 173 1°3°76 





Here, too, the difference is very slight, and tends to confirm the result 
of the foregoing comparison. It would be possible to extend this contrast 
to other employments; but there are few which seem more free from 
objection than those which have been now made use of. 

In addition to the varying amount of exertion, and the more or less 
constrained posture of different occupations, there are other circum- 
stances which may be supposed to exercise a marked influence upon 
health, such as exposure to a high temperature, to moisture, to dust, to 
noxious exhalations, and to intemperance. 

For the purpose of illustrating the influence of exposure to a high 
temperature, | have thrown together into one group bakers, engineers, 
founders, smiths, and stokers, and have contrasted the diseases to which 
they are subject with those of persons following other in-door employ- 
ments, from which all known injurious occupations are excluded. (See 


Table V.) 























TABLE X. 
: Pulmonary Other rere 
CELSIUS Consumption.| Diseases. ONS 
Exposed to Heat . . . 37 169 457 


Other In-door Occupations 293 1,116 1°3°81 





This table places the influence of a high temperature in a favourable 
light; but it must be borne in mind that the employments which expose 
to a high temperature also require that muscular exertion which has been 
shown to exercise a favourable influence upon the health of persons 
employed within doors. The least favourable proportion of cases of con- 
sumption exists in the case of the baker, the numbers being 11 of, con- 
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sumption for 40 of other diseases, or 1 to 364. This proportion is 
higher than that of all other in-door occupations taken together, which 
arises in part from the hours of work being unfavourable to health, and 
partly, perhaps, from exposure to dust. 

The effect of exposure to moisture cannot be satisfactorily determined 
for want of a sufficient number of facts. Of 19 glass-cutters, whose 
hands are almost constantly in water and the atmosphere around them 
saturated with moisture, 2 only were cases of consumption, being in the 
proportion of lto 850. The facts, however, as has been just stated, are 
not sufficient to determine the influence of this agent on health. 

The inhalation of dust seems to have a most fatal effect in promoting 
pulmonary consumption. This will appear from the following table, 
which places the deleterious effects of this influence in a very striking 
light :— 


TABLE XI.° 







Pulmonary Other 





























EE Be Consumption.| Diseases. nese: 
Modellers 4 3 1°0°75 
Masons . . . 10 17 1°1-70 
Dawyeis- <7 ts d 6 LE 5 


eee | ee ee ee Se 


Total . 18 26 °1-44 






Though the number of facts is inconsiderable, the ratio of consumptive 
cases to all other diseases is so high as to leave little doubt of the highly 
injurious effect of this mechanical irritation of the lungs. 

The infiuence of noxious exhalations, like the effect of moisture, does 
not admit of being clearly exhibited, on account of the want of facts. 
Under the head of gas-fitters there is 1 case of pulmonary consumption 
to 10 of other diseases. Among butchers, who are exposed to animal 
exhalations, there are 6 cases of consumption to 28 of other diseases, 
giving the proportion of 1 to 4°66, and of grooms who inhale ammonia 
in excess, 8 cases of consumption to 37 of other diseases, or 1 in 4°63. © 

In illustration of the effects of intemperance, it may be stated that of 
potboys, who are peculiarly exposed to the temptation of drinking, 8 out 
of 25, or 1 in 2°50, were cases of consumption. How far intemperate 
habits may have contributed to the unhealthiness of other occupations it 
is impossible to ascertain. 

In the course of collecting the facts on which the foregoing observa- 
tions are founded, another means of illustrating the influence of employ- 
ment upon health suggested itself. It seemed highly probable that those 
occupations which were most injurious to health would evince their dele- 
terious effects not only by raising the ratio of consumptive cases, but by 
claiming their victims at an earlier age. This supposition turns out to 
be well founded, and the result of the inquiry as to this point goes far to 
confirm the most important conclusions already established in the former 
part of this essay. 

The following table, deduced from the facts which have been made use 
of in Table IV., exhibits the ages at which the cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption occurred in men following in-door and out-door occupations. 
The per centage proportion for the several ages is also stated :-— 
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| 15 20 25 30 35 
Em- jUnder, 4, to to to to 


Bleyed: | 15-39. | 5 | 30.1) 36 | 40 


In door . 2 52 75 96 78 68 32 22 15 16 2 AG oe 
Out-door 2 10 3l 39 31 29 33 28 13 5 3 ] 1 
In-door . | 0°44 {11°48 {16°56 {21°19 {16°12 {15°01 | 7°06 | 4°86 | 3°31 | 3°53 | 0°44!) .. «e 
Out-door ; 0°88 | 4°44 [13°72 |17°25 {13°72 |12°83 |14°60 |12°40 | 5°75 | 2°22 | 1°33 | 0°44 | 0°44 

















On comparing this table with Table IV., it will be seen that though 
the ratio of pulmonary consumption to all other diseases is precisely the 
same for in-door and out-door employments, that fatal disease occurs 
much earlier in life in those following the former class of occupations. 
This interesting result will be best seen in the following table, which 
contrasts the per centage proportion of cases occurring under 40 years 
with the proportion occurring above 40 :— 

















TaBLe XIII. 
Employed. Under 40. | Above 40. 
In-door . . .- 80°80 19-20 


Out-door. . . 62°84 37°16 





A still more marked result is obtained by employing the facts already 
used in constructing Table V. The following table exhibits the per 
centage proportion of consumptive cases at the several ages specified in 
men following in-door and out-door employments, from which all acknow- 
ledgedly injurious occupations have been excluded :— 


TABLE XIV. 
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In-door, 2 43 61 76 59 56 23 18 g 8 











Out-door 2 9 30 33 26 ed 30 26 12 4 
In-door. | 0°56 |12°05 {17°09 |21-28 |16°53 {15°70 | 6°43 | 5°04 | 2°52 | 2°24 
Out-door | 0°98 | 4°42 [14°71 {16°19 [12°74 [13°26 [14°71 |12°74 | 5°88 | 1°96 














The following table exhibits, as before, the per centage proportion of 
cases of pulmonary consumption occurring before and after 40 years of 
age in persons following both classes of employments :— 











Taper XV; 
Employed. Under 40. | Above 40. 
En<edoor... .s « 83°21 16°79 
Out-door... .« .. 62°30 37°70 


_ In both the foregoing tables (XIII. and XV.) the earlier prevalence of 

pulmonary consumption among persons following in-door occupations is 
strikingly displayed, and in the last table this earlier attack of consump- 
tion corresponds with the more unhealthy character of in-door employ- 
ments, as shown in Table V._ It would be interesting to inquire how far 
this correspondence between an unhealthy occupation, as shown by the 
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higher proportion of consumptive cases, extends to the other classification 
adopted in the first part of this essay. The results of this inquiry are 
shown in the following table, which answers to Table VI. :— 


TABLE XVI. 
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The per centage proportion before and after 40 years of age, are shown 
in the following table :— 
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If we omit the in-door employments, accompanied with varied exer- 
cise, (a class which includes the footman, waiter, &c.,) the others will be 
found to correspond closely with the results of Table VI., the proportion 
of consumptive cases before 40 years of age being relatively in excess, 
when the proportion of consumptive cases to other diseases is large. In 
the six classes of occupation, then, there is but one exception to the rule 
that where the proportion of consumptive cases is large, there also the 
disease makes its attack at an earlier age, and vece versd. 

The comparison instituted above between compositors and press- 
men (Table VII.) leads to the same result; for whereas the propor- 
tion of consumptive cases in the two employments is represented by 
3°47 and 5°12, the number of cases of pulmonary consumption occurring 
before 40 compared with those occurring after 40, is, in the case of the 
compositor, 19 to 4, and in that of the pressman 6 to 3, being in the one 
case nearly 5 to 1, and in the other 2 to 1. 
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In the instances of other occupations of an unhealthy nature, as the 
mason, potboy, &c., the facts are too few to be of much importance. In 
the instance of the mason, the cases of consumption occurring before 40 
are to those occurring after 40 as 8to 3. Among potboys, again, 7 cases 
were registered as occurring before 35, and only 1 after that age. 

From what has been stated, there can be little doubt that unhealthy 
occupations, or modes of life, will exhibit their effects not merely in 
giving rise to a large proportion of consumptive cases, but also by hasten- 
ing the advent of that disease. 

The principle here laid down is one of so much interest and import- 
ance, that I am induced to add a table (see p. 209) embodying the 
facts, which I have collected, and so arranged as to admit of additions 
at the hands of other observers who may wish to prosecute this inquiry. 

The following summary embodies the results of the foregoing tables 
and reasonings :-— 

1. In females the ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of 
all other diseases is highest in those following sedentary employments, 
less in those having mixed in-door occupations, and least of all in those 
employed out of doors. The highest ratio occurs in the case uf females 
whose habits of life are irregular. 

2. In men the ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all 
other diseases is somewhat higher in those following in-door occupations 
than in those working in the open air. 

3. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all other 
diseases, in the case of men following in-door employments, varies 
inversely as the amount of exertion, being highest where there is least 
exertion, and lowest in employments requiring strong exercise. 

4, Neither a constrained posture, nor exposure to a high temperature, 
nor a moist atmosphere, appears to have any marked effect in promoting 
pulmonary consumption. 

5. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all other 
diseases is highest in the case of men whose employments expose them to 
the inhalation of dust, there being in persons so employed 2 cases of con- 
sumption for less than 3 of all other diseases. 

6. The ratio is also high in the case of persons exposed to habits of 
intemperance, there being 2 cases of pulmonary consumption to 5 of all 
other diseases. 

7. The age at which pulmonary consumption makes its attack varies 
with the employment, being earlier in those occupations characterised by 
a high ratio of consumptive cases. Thus it is earlier in those following 
in-door occupations than in those employed in the open air, and in those 
using little exertion than in those using much. It also occurs very early 
in those exposed to the temptation of intemperance, and in those whose 
occupations lead to the inhalation of dust. 

It has been already stated that the ratio of cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption to those of all other diseases occurring among the out-patients 
of an hospital, is not employed as a certain test of the tendency of different 
occupations to promote consumption, but merely as affording a proba- 
bility to be used in conjunction with others, derived from analogous 
sources. Such a confirmation is certainly afforded by the facts showing 
the age at which consumption makes its attack, though these facts are 
not themselves altogether free from objection, inasmuch as there is some 
difference in the ages at which men commence their several employ- 
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ments, and consequently in the time during which they are exposed to 
their influence. The fallacy arising from this cause, however, is, in all 
probability, very slight, and certainly not sufficient to account for the 
great difference in the age at which consumption occurs in the several 
kinds of employment. The coincidence of the probabilities established 
by the two classes of facts, gives the strongest reason for believing that 
the conclusions which have been arrived at are in accordance with the 
true state of the case. 

The practical rule to be deduced from the preceding observations is, 
that those persons who have an hereditary tendency to consumption 
should make choice of occupations which are carried on in the open air; 
that if they are obliged to choose some in-door employment, it should be 
one requiring strong exercise, and that they, more than others, should 
avoid exposure to dust and habits of intemperance. 





Fifth Report and Summary of the Education Bailes of the Statis- 
tical Society of London. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th June, 1843. ] 


Your Committee appointed to inquire into the state of education in the 
metropolis have completed their census of schools and scholars in the 
cities of London and Westminster, in the boroughs of Marylebone and 
Finsbury, and in the lower parts of the Tower Hamlets. The survey of 
the parishes of Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, and Shoreditch, is postponed 
in consideration of the changes which are taking place in the eccle- 
siastical divisions, and consequently in the educational statistics, of those 
parishes. 

When the above-mentioned parishes are included, the districts visited 
by the Committee and its agents, from the commencement of their 
labours, will comprise a population of about 1,000,000 souls. The 
population of those at present visited is as follows, according to the 
census of 1841 :— 


bn the City Ox London), se me Seen) el lene ) Leds20) 

In the City of Westminster. . « «+ » 229,647 

In the Borough of Finsbury, exclusive of the ea 200.661 
north of the Regent’s Canal . . abeae 

In the Borough of Marylebone, exclusive of the ia 150.000 
north of the New Road . . j 


In Whitechapel, Shadwell, Wapping, &e. Gibent). ~« 91,000 





800, 559 


This number forms but a portion of the entire population of the metro- 
polis; nevertheless it is sufficiently large to serve as a specimen or 
example of the whole; and being a larger number of souls than are 
elsewhere found collected in the same space, it possesses an interest even 
on that account alone. 

Within the limits above described, there are 280 charity schools for 
the education of the poor (exclusive of Sunday schovls), and 1,154 
private schools. The scholars are 58,861 (35,928 in charity schools, 
and 22,933 in the private schools). There have also been visited 163 
Sunday schools, containing 28,891 scholars; but the census of these 
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last must be considered only as an approximation to the real number. 
It is to the private schools for the education of the poor that the attention 
of your Committee has been especially directed; because whilst the 
charity and Sunday schools are sufficiently known to the public through 
the reports of the societies to which they respectively belong, the census 
of private schools has never yet been taken, or a description of them 
attempted. 


Private Schools for the Education of the Poor. 


In the accompanying table the private schools for the education of the 
poor are distinguished as Dames’ Scuoois and Common Day ScHoo.s. 

Dames’ Scuoots is the term usually applied to little schools kept by 
females of the lowest class, and in which the amount of weekly payment | 
for a child does not exceed 8d. per week. Some of them charge as low 
as 2d. for a child; but the average sum throughout London generally 
is 5d. 

Common Day Scuoots are such as are conducted sometimes by aman 
who receives only boys, sometimes by a mistress who receives only girls ; 
but in most cases by a mistress who receives both. In this last case they 
resemble dames’ schools, and are only distinguished from them by the 
difference of the terms of instruction ; the price in the former averaging 
104d. or 11d., instead of 5d., per week, as in the latter. 

The total number of dames’ schools is 646, and of common day schools 
508. Together they contain 22,933 scholars, of whom 10,601 are boys 
and 12,332 girls. ‘They are distributed as follows :— 


In the City of London. . . 3,411 or one in 37°7 of its population. 


In the City of Westminster - 4,743 or one in 48°6 5a 
In the Borough of Finsbury . . 6,109 or one in 32°3 55 
In the Borough of Marylebone . 3,683 or one in 40°7 ae 
In Wapping, Whitechapel, &c. . 4,987 or one in 18°2 = 


Your Committee can hardly enter into all the details of these schools, 
and describe the more or less efficient manner in which they are con- 
ducted, without repeating great part of their former reports; to which 
therefore the reader is referred. There are, however, some circum- 
stances which it would be wrong to pass without notice, even in the 
present summary. 

1. It is impossible to help being struck with the small proportion of 
private schools for the poor which exist in the west end of London, and 
the gradual increase of them as we proceed eastward; Westminster 
having only one scholar for every 48°6 inhabitants, and Wapping one 
for every 18°2. ‘This difference is not compensated by a greater number 
of charity scholars, Westminster showing an equally low ratio in this 
respect also, viz., one charity scholar in every 28 inhabitants, whilst 
Wapping, Shadwell, &c., have one in every 15. The different propor- 
tions of rich and poor, and the greater number of middle schools in the 
former district, may account for the discrepancy in some degree, but not, 
your Committee think, entirely. 

2. With respect to the conduct and efficiency of these schools, a 
considerable difference exists between girls’ and boys’ schools, or rather 
between those which are kept by masters and those which are kept by 
females ; for among the younger scholars the sexes are little separated. 

The schools which are kept by females may be described as well or ill 
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conducted exactly in proportion to the efficiency of their respective 
mistresses. In cases where there is an able, active, middle-aged, 
motherly female, of mild temper, and accustomed to children, but with- 
out any family of her own, and with no employment except the care of 
the scholars, the children under her perhaps receive a better education, 
and are more attended to than in any other description of schools. On 
the contrary, in cases where the mistress has taken up the profession 
merely as a resource in old age—where she has been obliged to leave 
her previous situation through continued ill-health, and tries this in the 
absence of all other means of support, or where she has a large family of 
her own—in these cases the degree of education which the children re- 
ceive may be easily imagined. 

Of the common boys’ schools it is very difficult to speak with 
impartiality. Devoid of that appearance of cheerfulness and domestic 
comfort which belongs to schools kept by females, and equally devoid of 
that kind of interest which attaches itself to charitable institutions, they 
always give the visitor an unfavourable impression ; nor is it until he 
has been there some time that this impression wears off, and that he is 
able to give that credit to the master which in several cases he un- 
doubtedly deserves. 

3. Generally speaking there seems to be no wish on the part of the pro- 
prietors of private schools to avail themselves of those helps to education 
which are furnished so cheaply by various Societies, and which abridge to 
so great an extent the labour of teachers. 

This disposition to continue in the old routine of school keeping 
is particularly observable with respect to the books used. It is impos- 
sible for the visitor to help remarking the sameness and common-place 
character of them all. The same unvaried catalogue (Vyse’s Spelling- 
book, Mavor’s ditto, Guy’s ditto,) is found in all the schools throughout 
London ; and quite as much in the schools of the middle class as in those 
of the poor. 

It will naturally be asked, what can be the cause of this adherence to 
one routine of books? The cause must certainly not be looked for in 
any principle of economy; for Vyse’s, Guy’s, and Mavor’s Spelling- 
books cost 1s. 6d. each; and any of the publications of the Societies, 
containing quite as much or more matter, would-cost ld. Your Com- 
mittee apprehend that one cause is to be found in that strong aversion 
which the middle and lower orders entertain against anything which can 
in any way be construed into charity. A dame, when asked by one of 
your Committee what was the reason she did not supply herself with 
some of the “‘Society’s Cards,” in preference to the torn leaves of a 
Dictionary, from which the children were learning to spell, replied, that 
such a measure would immediately be followed by the removal of all the 
children from the school. Another cause is to be found in the large 
per centage which the publishers of these books allow to the proprietors 
of the schools—a kind of profit which the masters of the best schools 
do not hesitate to acknowledge, and which indeed is perfectly understood 
and allowed by the parents. 

4, 'The Jews’ schools, which are frequent in the eastern parts of the 
City, and in Whitechapel, ought perhaps to be looked upon as an excep- 
tion to the above remark on the monotony of the private schools. It is 
a singular and extremely interesting sight to see the children in dames’ 
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schools spelling and reading their Hebrew primers. Every child is 
taught Hebrew, and there is no distinction of girls or boys in this re- 
spect, except that the boys always put on their hats to read. They read 
it, for the most part, with the German pronunciation ; but some schools 
use the Portuguese or Spanish, there being two races of Jews m London 
using these different pronunciations respectively. ‘They have no verna- 
cular language of Hebrew, as in Poland; nor can they speak the old 
Hebrew: it is to them as Greek or Latin to us—a dead language, 
known merely by books. But it is taught as much as matter of course 
as we should teach writing or arithmetic. 

5. The characters of the masters and mistresses who keep private 
schools for the poor classes is a subject deserving all the attention 
which can be bestowed upon it; because it must be remembered that 
this is the class of persons whom any general system of education will 
displace ; and it is surely worth our while to consider, before displacing 
them at an immense cost, how far such a change is likely to be an im- 
provement on the present state of things. 

Most of the masters and mistresses of private schools professed at 
least to give religious and moral instruction to their children ; but how 
far this profession was really carried into practice it is impossible for 
your Committee, or for any other human beings, to say. It is certain 
that a very large number, as well of masters as of mistresses, were 
persons of a decidedly religious character, and seemed well to understand 
the importance of layimg this foundation as the only real basis on which 
to rest any system of morals. 

On the other hand, there was one master who kept a school for 
Socialist principles; and there might be in the whole ten or twelve 
more who spoke upon serious things in a manner which indicated that 
their principles were more or less infidel. 

The religious persuasions of 1086 out of these 1154 teachers were 
ascertained, to be as shown in the following table :— 


Table showing the Religious Sects of Proprietors of Private Schools. 





s 8 ea 4 1 © = 2 
e 6 5 = is a g = Per 
° ° . ° 4 —_ =} S 
Religious Denominations. al oe os a3 5 r Counce 
ae o 4 & Seo ae) 
5 e | ge |gsa| 38 
Established Church 197 729 67°14 
Evangelical Dissenters. 51 309 | 28°44 
Various Protestant Sects F 8 ‘73 
Romanists . . « « ; 2 17 1°57 
Jews ° ° e ° ry ee ° ° Dix 2 : 04 
Socialists . . « . 1 °08 
DPotal +), 0% 295 172 229 |1,086 | 100-00 





6. A remarkable circumstance respecting the proprietors of private 
schools is the immense preponderance of females, there being 1038 
female teachers to 115 males, although the girls under their tuition are 
but as 12 to 10. And this seems to arise from a general opinion or 
feeling which exists among parents, that all children, even boys, are 
taken better care of, and in every point, except that of writing, better 
educated by females than by men. ‘The circumstance is surely worth 
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taking into our consideration, at a time when large sums are hazarded 
on sO precarious an undertaking as the moral and religious training 
of young men, and so little attention is devoted to the training of future 
schoolmistresses. 

7. The following curious information, drawn from the reports on 
Westminster and Finsbury, may tend to throw some further light on 
the character and habits of this class of persons. Being the result of 
answers given to direct questions, they may be relied on for their accu- 
racy; and although they may perhaps appear at first sight to be unne- 
cessarily minute, a reader who takes an interest in the subject will not 
despise them on that account :— 

Of 500 who were asked whether they had been brought up to the 
employment of teacher, only 125 (25 per cent.) answered in the 
affirmative; the rest had not been brought up with any view to that 
employment. 

Of 500 who were asked how long they had been engaged in teaching, 
194 (38°80 per cent.) answered that they had been engaged in that 
occupation for a period of less than 5 years 99 (19°80 per cent.) 
had been engaged for a period between 5 and 10 years; 111 (22°20 
per cent.) between 10 and 20 years, and only 96 (19°20 per cent.) 
more than 20 years. 

Of.317 schools which were visited in the year 1838, only 45 (or one- 
seventh) dated their commencement from a period previous to 1820; 
58 (or about one-sixth) were opened between the years 1820 and 
1830, and 214 between the years 1830 and 1838. 

Of 544 teachers who were questioned as to the place of their nativity, 
322 (59 per cent.) were Londoners, 12 were Irish, and 3 were 
foreigners. The remaining 207 (or 39 per cent. of the whole number) 
came from various counties of England, Wales, and Scoiland; a ma- 
jority, as might be expected, coming from the counties nearest to 
London. Hence there would appear to be no foundation, in fact, for 
the idea which has sometimes been expressed that schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses come from one district more than from another. Such 
is certainly not the case with respect to the proprietors of common day 
schools; and the inquiries which your Committee made amongst the 
proprietors of midding day schools led to the same result with respect 
to them also. Of 540 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who were 
asked whether they had any other occupation than their schools, 260 
(or 48°1 per cent.) answered that they kept a shop or took im washing 
or needlework, or had other laborious employment: the rest answered 
that they had no other occupation than their schools. But although 
they might not have any other ostensible occupation, it can hardly be 
supposed that they were in a condition to devote their whole energies to 
their scholastic duties. On the contrary, the mistresses of the common 
day schools were sometimes young persons unable to go to service from 
ill-health, or desirous of staying at home with a sick or aged parent, and 
glad to add something to their means of maintenance: some again were 
mothers of large families; and, in all cases, even the most favourable, 
the female teachers had their own household work to attend to. A very 
large portion of the masters of common day schools, and still more of 
middling day schools, were men in distressed circumstances, or who had, 
at some time or another, failed in trade, and seemed to have taken up 
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the profession of schoolmaster as a last resource.* Your Committee 
hardly ever entered, for any length of time, into conversation with the 
proprietor of a common or middling day school but he or she began to 
talk of having been “in better circumstances”? and of “ unforeseen 
difficulties.” + 

8. With respect to the lowest schools which were visited, your Com- 
mittee did not observe in them any poverty or dirt similar to what was 
described in the Manchester and Liverpool reports, nor indeed, except 
in a very few cases, anything approaching to it. The houses in which 
the dame schools were held were, generally speaking, as good as others 
in the same locality; and the room in which the school was kept was 
more often than not the front room on the first floor. 


Of Middling Schools. 

Your Committee visited 290 middling schools, by which term are 
meant schools for the children of shopkeepers, in which the charge for 
education varies from 4/. to 6/. per annum. There are probably more 
than the above-mentioned number of such schools within the limits of 
your Committee’s inquiry; but the number visited was sufficient to 
enable them to form a tolerably good notion of the kind of education 
given ; and the chief object of your Committee in visiting them at all was 
that they might be thus enabled to judge where to draw the line between 
the schools of the middle classes and the schools of the poor. For all 
the information which was obtained respecting middling schools the 
reader is referred to the Fourth Report of the Education Inquiry, (viz. 
that on Finsbury,) im which he will find the subject set forth and dis- 
cussed at length. It is only further necessary to add, that this class of 
schools is rapidly declining, and that the proprietors of them complain 
bitterly of their scholars falling off. This decline of middling schools is 
to be attributed to the diocesan or commercial schools which are now 
instituted in most of the large parishes in London, and which hitherto 
have been very successful. One diocesan school in the City of London 
has already 400 scholars. 

Charity Schools. 


Your Committee visited 280 charity schools containing 35,928 
scholars. By the term charity schools are to be understood endowed 
schools, National, British and Foreign and Infant schools, as well as 
schools in prisons, and those of workhouses, where the children are 
actually educated in the house ; but in cases where the children are sent 
from the workhouse to Norwood or other distant schools, such children 
are not included in the present census. 


* The little estimation in which the proprietors, and more especially the mis- 
tresses, of schools hold their profession, is shown by the circumstance, that when- 
ever they had any other trade or calling, they entered that other trade by 
preference at the census of 1841. Thus a woman who took in needlework would be 
almost certain to describe herself as “ dress-maker,’ not as “ school-mistress.” 
When the whole of the census of 1841 is published, it will probably be found that 
the figures under the head of “ School-masters, &c.” will bear a very small propor- 
tion to the real number. An inspection of the census schedules leads us to believe 
tee the same kind of prejudice holds good for and against many other professions 
also. 

t+ Those who are familiar with the middle classes in towns will probably recog- 
nise the same trait as being very general. 
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From the above number of schools are also excluded the diocesan or 
commercial schools under the superintendence of the church, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s School, and other schools of the same class, which, 
although properly speaking charity schools (at least it would be difficult 
to frame any definition of the term charity school which would not 
include them), yet must not be confounded with schools for the education 
of the lower orders. 

In the accompanying table the charity schools as above defined are 
divided into two columns, viz. Charity Schools and Infant Schools. In 
the latter class the sexes of the children are not distinguished, but the 
number of each sex is nearly the same. In the former it will be ob- 
served that the boys predominate as much as the girls predominate in 
private schools. 

To each of their first three reports your Committee have added an 
Appendix, in which every charity school is described and commented 
upon separately: and in a future report your Committee hope to de- 
scribe, in the same manner, all the remaining charity schools of the 
metropolis, as well as to give a further and more accurate census of the 
Sunday schools: their chief object in the present, has been to throw 
light on the subject of the private schools for the education of the poor, 
considering this to be the subject hitherto least known, and, conse- 
quently, of the greatest interest. 





Progress of Crime in the United Kingdom: abstracted from the 
Criminal Returns for 1842, and the Prison Returns for the Year 
ended at Michaelmas, 1841. By JoserH FLEetcuHER, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Honorary Secretary. 


UnpveEr the name of “ Tables showing the number of Criminal Offenders 
committed for trial or bailed for appearance in each County, and the 
result of the Proceedings,’ are now annually published, during each 
Session of Parliament, the statistics of crime for the past year for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively; made out by order of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, in a mode as nearly uniform 
as the methods of judicature in the several parts of the empire will 
permit. Those for the year 1842, which have just appeared, present 
- results calculated to awaken great solicitude; and we make no apology, 
therefore, for here introducing an abstract of these painful records. The 
gaol returns for 1841, likewise printed in the present session, will 
afford some valuable additions to this abstract, which will thus present 
the results comprised in nearly 500 folio pages. The classification of 
offences in the criminal tables issued from the Home Office is into : — 

. Offences against the Person. 

Offences against Property committed with violence. 

Offences against Property committed without violence. 
Malicious Offences against Property. 

Forgery and Offences against the Currency. 

. Other Offences not included in the above Classes. 
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This classification, abstractly considered, is far from perfect; but is 
perhaps the best which can be adopted for the information comprised 
under it; stamped, as this is, with a peculiar form and nomenclature by 
a system of criminal justice made up of the amendments and alterations 
of successive ages, applied with little reference to general principles. 
It will be seen, also, that the tables derived from the Criminal 
Returns of the Home Office, afford no information as to the number of 
offences actually committed, nor even as to the number of persons con- 
victed of minor offences before individual magistrates and at petty 
sessions ; but they present a complete record of the number of persons 
committed or held to bail for trial at the quarter sessions and assizes, 
upon all the more serious charges, and of the results of such trial, in- 
cluding the sentences and their execution. A supplemental table, 
derived from the gaol returns, will afford some information as to the 
summary convictions in England, which are about three times more 
numerous than those at assizes and sessions. The few particulars, too, 
of the sex, age, and instruction of the persons charged with offences, 
which are contained in the Home Office tables, afford materials for 
important analyses; at the same time that it is important to bear in 
mind those boundless influences of residence, occupation, association, 
domestic habits, and social position, of which it is almost impossible to 
give any statistical representation. 


ENGLAND. 


The following table (pp. 220—223) contains the detail of the above 
classification, with the number of persons charged with offences at the 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions throughout England and Wales in 1842; 
the number convicted, and the sentences passed upon them; the number 
acquitted ; the number executed ; and the number of each sex among 
the persons charged. Mr. Redgrave, the able officer who compiles these 
returns, has prefixed to the tables of which this is a summary, the fol- 
lowing statements, derived from a comparison of the returns of 1842 
with those of the six preceding years :— 

“The criminal tables compiled from the registers of commitments for 
trial, kept in the Home Department, again show aconsiderable increase ; 
and the numbers in 1842 exceed those of the preceding year by 3549 
persons, or 12°8 per cent. ‘The progressive increase of commitments, 
which, with a slight exception in 1838, has continued during the last 
| years, and within that period has reached nearly 50 per cent. (49° 2), 
is shown by the following figures :— 


1836 . . 20,984; increase 1:0 per cent. 
W637 teed «i 2962s 4% L236 |, 
1838 . . 23,094; decrease 2°2 ae 
1839 . . 24,443; increase 5°8 as 
SAO a. sek Ol Loa 234 %5 11-2 ie 
Sates se oh, 2a 1 O0% 2:1 


IF 


1842 ausee 1. 112-8.) ,, 
“* Within the above 7 ring, in the extensive and populous counties of 
York, Lancaster, Chester, Stafford, and Salop, the commitments have 
doubled ; and also in Monmouth, Rutland, and Westmoreland. 
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‘¢'Ty show how far this great increase has arisen in the manufacturing, 
as compared with the agricultural counties, the following calculations 
have been made of the aggregate increase of commitments, during the 
last 3 years, inthe 13 English counties having relatively the largest pro- 
portional manufacturing and mixed, and agricultural population. In 
the counties classed as agricultural, the agricultural population, in the 
census of 1831, ranged from 56 to 45 per cent. ; in the counties classed 
as manufacturing and mixed, the proportion of that population ranged 
from 96 to 71 per cent. :— 

ae fe 1840 1841 1842 

Manufacturing and mixed Population—increase| 11.9 55 150 
eT CCMb ee se pe ey OT ae? 9 Bie elie a onus 

Agricultural Population—increase per cent. . 11°0 0:2 10°8 


“The details of this calculation for the past year are given. The 
actual increase of commitments in the counties included in the manu- 
facturing and mixed district was 2,417, and in the agricultural 466 :— 


Centesimal Centesimal 
Increase or Decrease. Increase or Decrease. 

Middlesex << °.: » 4° rng Bedford. . 19- 
Lancaster ~«-) ., « 128 a Huntingdon . . 9°7 ate 
Surrey. 2 1« » “J10°2 oe Hereford ‘ D7 sy 
Durham;* . . 237: oo Lincoln . a Bhat as 
Northumberland 8°4 ye Cambridge. »« . O°4 <* 
Stafford. «2 .« ~~ 40°2 5 Bucks . : ie 3°6 
Warwick . . . ae 4+] Nesex. ps ts) ie as oe oe 
Chester oy 0h 108 “ Sutolka. se Se 9°3 oe 
WOES Ute Hee nee je: eT ee xa Wales "285 et Ut Bes ; 
Gloucester . . - 13 a Oxtond so. <6. oe 3°4 2 
Derby 2) «cs «) 16°3 Ne Northampton i : 
Monmouth. . . axe 275 Hertford } 59 ae 
Nottingham By ed. ois BerkSeoe SS wet we ORO . 


“In Herefordshire and Shropshire there has been a consecutive in- 
crease in each of the last 7 years; in Lancashire, Wiltshire, and York- 
shire, in each of the last 4 years; and in the counties of Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Derby, Gloucester, Hertford, Northampton, and Northumberland, 
during each of the last 3 years. Cornwallis the only English county in 
which there has for the last 2 years been a consecutive decrease. In Mid- 
dlesex, commitments, which had been nearly stationary for several years, 
greatly increased in the past year, and the increase extended to the adjoin- 
ing counties of Kent and Surrey. 

“‘ Of the 40 English counties there was an increase last year in 34, the 
decrease falling m Buckinghamshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Dorset- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Warwickshire. Of the Welsh counties, 
there was a decrease in Denbigh, Montgomery, Pembroke, and Radnor. 

‘« The increase of the last year has, with one exception, extended to 
each of the six classes of offences ; but it is satisfactory to state that this 
exception is in the gravest class, the offences against the person, in 
which there was a decrease, though only amounting to 1°1 per cent. 
In murder, attempts to murder and maim, and manslaughter, the de- 
crease was considerable. In rape (which will be further alluded to) and 
assaults with intent to ravish, the commitments have greatly increased, 
and also in bigamy. In the offences against property committed with 
violence the imcrease amounted to 16°6 per cent., and reached every 
offence in the class. In the offences against property committed without 
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violence the increase, amounting to 8°9 per cent., has been general to 
the whole class, except larcenies from the person, which show a slight 
decrease, and larcenies by servants, in which the numbers are the same 
as in the preceding year. The malicious offences against property 
were more than doubled in the past year, the increase being 113°8 per 
cent., and including all the chief offences. In forgery and offences 
against the currency, the increase also extended over the whole class, 
and amounted to 47°1 per cent. In the remaining class, the mscel- 
taneous offences, the increase was 87°1 per cent., and arose chiefly in 
the seditious offences, which are included in this class, and in perjury, 
the commitments for which have doubled. In offences against the 
game laws there was a slight decrease, and also in the prosecutions for 
keeping disorderly houses. 

“* The offences committed in connexion with the seditious outbreak in 
the northern manufacturing district in the month of August last have 
fallen under five out of the six classes of crimes. These offences have 
been partly the cause of the increase of the offences against property 
committed with violence, and of the malicious offences against property ; 
and to them the large increase in the miscellaneous class is mainly attri- 
butable. A Table is added to show more particularly the nature and 
result of the prosecutions, and the counties in which they were instituted. 
(See p. 226.) 

‘“* The Act passed in the Session of 1841, abolishing capital punish- 
ment in cases of rape, and of felonious riot and demolishing buildings, has 
been in operation during the whole of the past year. Both these offences 
have greatly increased—the latter from causes over which, most probably, 
the change in the law could have nocontrol. In rape, for the last several 
years, there has been a considerable fluctuation in the numbers com- 
mitted; but in 1841 they were higher than in any former year, and last 
year the commitments exceeded those in 1841 by 51°3 percent. It 
has been shown in former tables, that in 1835-6—-7, when executions for 
rape had not ceased, the convictions were little more than 1 to9 acquit- 
tals ; and in 1839-40-41, when no execution took place, that the con- 
victions rose to 1 to 2°4 acquittals. In 1842 the proportion was 1 to 2°8. 

‘““The numbers of capital sentences in each of the last 3 years are 
given. The executions in the same period were in 1840, 9; in 1841, 

0; in 1842, 9. 
1840 1841 1842 


Murder. . . Sb se leaks brates ap sert pice unos, 4 ALS 20 16 
Attempts to murder BMI Fes 26s Sea ee, eae) 6 3 
Cuttings and woanding. . «+ »= 2 « «,..» I eo. .- 
SOGOWVAcl (rey Meaitere s Whee hs ey Te lote ge 7 12 
Rape ° ° e ° r ° ® ° ° e 18 26 ee 
Burglary, Simple Pies ah Fy eC aa oe we 
Sig with violence io: persons BE oe ie a eae tied 9) 18 
Robbery, Simple . . . iis vee hey Oe oe 
>, attended with mous ‘ 5 8 5 
Arson of dwelling-houses, a being therein oe 2° 2 
Riot and felony. . . Pea: aaa a 7 é% 
Feloniously ee from transportation ete Sake 1 ° 
High treason . . WM tay a eee tS °° 1 
Wotals? <6 FF 80 57 


** The 9 executions in the past year were in each case for murder, viz., 
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2 im Yorkshire, and 1 in each of the counties of Glamorgan, Lancaster, 
Middlesex, Nottingham, Salop, Stafford, and Surrey. 
‘‘ The sentences passed in each of the 3 last years were as follows :— 
1840 1841 1842 


Weath os. 6. % Li eR as aa 77 80 57 
Transportation for eee 238 156 191 
ree above I5 years, . . .- 18 21 37 

ee 15 years, and above 10 years 714 709 726 

<G 10 years 56 7 years 1,194 1,240 1,402 
(Years. aise « ~e « 1,94) ~ 15674 1,841 

Imprisonment above 3 years .« . © « 1 as ] 
o5 3 years, and above 2 years . 35 10 13 


ms 2 years as lyear . 548 465 464 

re 1 year 34 6 months 2,064 2,060 2,594 

6 months and under . «¢ 12,462 13,212 14,799 

Whipp ‘ed; fined, and discharged . . . 632 653 601 

** The total numbers acquitted and discharged were 8,553, viz., not 
guilty, 6,069; no bills found, 2,023; and not prosecuted, 461. The 
proportion of acquittals to commitments was 27°32 per cent. In 184] 
it was 26°84; in 1840, 26°61. 

*“* The ages of the persons committed have been calculated under the 
quinquennial periods adopted in the general census, to which it was con- 
sidered desirable that they should be assimilated. ‘The alteration has, 
however, interrupted the comparison with preceding years. 


Numbers Cent. Cent. Proportion 
Committed. Proportion. on ans: 
Aged under lS years . . .« 1,672 5:3 
- 4 years and under 20 . 6,884 22:0 9°9 
as sn 23° 6 7,731 24°7 9-7 
$3 - A 30. 4,781 15°3 8:0 
pio Oe 6 40 . 5,274 16°8 12°9 
me as 50 . 2,592 8°3 9°6 
25° OO re 60 . 1,183 3°8 6°4 
60 years and above. . 573 1°8 7°2 
Ages not ascertained . . « 619 2°0 0:3 


“In the first of the above periods (aged under 15 years) the number of 
offenders under 10 years of age is so inconsiderable, that the comparison 
may, without much incorrectness, be made with the population between 
the age of 10 and 15, which amounts to 10°9 per cent. The compa- 
rison of the ages of offenders, with the population at the same age, shows 
more strongly the great proportion of offenders between the age of 15 
and 25 years, and how rapidly that proportion declines after the age of 
30, becoming less than the proportion in the general population after 
40, and falling suddenly off at each period, on passing that age. 

“‘ The following calculation has been made of the comparative ages of 
the male and female offenders in the past year. It exhibits a rather 
later commencement, and longer continuance of career to the female ; 
but in all the principal periods there is a very close resemblance. 

Males. Females. 


Aged under 15 years . . 5:6 4°3 
3, 15 and under 20. . yd 22°5 
5) 28 aS ys aa 24°8 24°0 
x3 b5 30. °°. 15°2 15°4 
»> 30 re 40. . 16°9 16°7 
>> 40 55 50. « S31 9-3 
Pree 60. . 3°6 4:4 

60 and above. . 1°8 aol 

Ages not ascertained . . ya 1°3 
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“From 1834 to 1840 there was a continued increase in the proportion 
of females, which amounted nearly to 5 per cent. in the aggregate ; but 
this unfavourable result was checked in 1841; and, in the last year, the 
decrease was considerable. The number of females, and the proportion, 
are given for the last 7 years. 


No. of Cent. 

Females. Proportion. 
(an ne foc 216 
1837 . » © 4,205 21°6 
2 eee 22+] 
mS . ke Cl 4,612 23-2 
1849 Se 5,212 23°7 
H4l 4. -« « « 5,200 23°0 
42 2. 2 1.) 5,569 21:6 


same results as in the pacer years,—a decrease in the numbers of 
uninstructed crimimals, amd an increase in those who have received the 
smallest amount of mstruction. Connected with the gradual decrease of 
those able to read amd write well, and of those whose education has been 
superior to this acquirement, the result may be considered as evincing 
the general spread of (daibieetin, and its favourable effects in restrain- 
ing the better educated from the commission of crimes. 





Degrees of Instractivm. 1842 1841 | 1840 | 1839 | 1838 | 1837 | 1836 
Unable to read and write. 32-35 33+21 |33-32 |33-53 |34-40 |35-85 [33-52 
ee waite MEE | 58432 [56-67 [55°57 [53-48 [53-41 /52-08 [52-33 
Able to read and write well . | 6-77 | 7-40 | 8-29 |10-07 | 9-77 | 9-46 10-56 
Instruction superior to read-}) 9.29 | 9.45 | 0-37 | 0-32 | 0-34 | 0-43 | 0-91 


ing and writing well . «| 
Instruction could nut be ascer-} | 


t| 2°34 | 2-27 | 2°45 | 2-60 | 2-08 | 2-18 | 2-68 





ine i ae a 





** Comparative degree of instruction of the males and females, in the 
year 1842 :— 


Males. Females. 
Unable to read ami write. . .« «ew helt CS1°7 35°2 
Able to read amd write imperfectly . . « . 58°2 58° 
Able to read amd write well . . 4 7*3 4+] 
Instruction supetior to reading and writing well 0-3 0-07 
Instruction could mot be ascertained. . . . 2°5 1°8 » 


Thus far Mr. Redgrave. In the gaol returns for the year ended at 
Michaelmas, 1541, appended to the Seventh Report of the Inspectors of 
Prisons, Home District, which has appeared during the present session, 
there is adopted a somewhat different mode of describing the degree of 
instruction possessed by the prisoners. Ofthose who can read only, they 
make a class dintinet from those who can read and write imperfectly; 
and from the following table it appears, that although the prisons do not 
contain the persons of better means out on bail, yet the gaol returns for 
that year make the proportion who can read and write well 9°33, instead 
of only 7°40, as above described in the returns for the natural year 1841 ; 
a fines which m: zy possibly arise from those whose degree of educa- 
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tion was not ascertained for the purpose of the Home Office tables, 
having been found for the purpose of these returns. The number able to 
read only, and to read and write impertectly, here form unitedly the 
same proportion that those described as “‘reading and writing imper- 
fectly” form in the Home Office Tables; while the proportion of those 
absolutely unable to read appears to be somewhat larger, according to the 


gaol returns, than according to the latter :— 


Taste TII.—State of Instruction among the Prisoners for Trial or 
Tried at Assizes and Sessions in England and Wales in the ceurse of 
the Year ended at Michaelmas, 1841. 





























ae Pe Adult, ce Total as 
LN ¥ 
State of Instruction. e of ee ? and eee of all Ages. nies as 
both 
M. F, M. F, M. F, Sexes. } 
Can neither reed nor} read anh, 032 | 251 | 6,435] 1,799] 7,467| 2,050] 9,517] 34-46 
Can read only - | 626 | 174 | 4,006) 1,540] 4,632] 1,714) 6,346] 23-00 
Can read or write, or Z y 
Beth, haipertuetty é 730 | 90 | 7,153] 1,196] 7,883] 1,286] 9,169] 33-18 
ao i 145 | 121] 2,190] 231] 2,335 243) 2,5781 9-33 
Instruction a ascer- é 
eae a £ 4 4 4 4 8} +03 
Total of each age) | f ; = ie ae ee 
ae 8°} 2,533 527 |19,788) 4,770/22,321) 5,297/27,618/100-00 











The following table will show, that among the prisoners under sum- 
mary conviction, the amount of ignorance is greater than among those 
detained for higher misdemeanors. This is, undoubtedly, in some con- 
siderable degree, owing to richer offenders paying fines, in cases similar 
to many in which the poor rogues are sent to the house of correction, 
because unable to pay. 


TasLE IV.—State of Instruction among the Prisoners under Summary 


Convictions in England and Wales, in the course of the Year ended at 
Michaelmas, 1841. 




















Juvenile, under Bans, of Total of all |Total of 
State of Instruction. 17 Years of Age. pe ee ndbeen can 

Sexes. 

M | F Mme ee |. 
Can neither read nor ? 2 i f el 
ENS ae a 3,152) 688)15,666) 6,868/18,818) 7,556/26 ,374| 40°70 
Can faa only . «| 1,437| 293] 7,774] 3,873] 9,211] 4,166 13,377] 20-64 
Can read or write : 

Bei imperfectly a 1,561 150}16,077|) 3,556}17,638) 3,706'21,344] 32-94 
Can read and write well 126 9} 2,323 159| 2,449 168) 2,617] 4°04 
EE ge a 1] 982) 70] 1,021] 71) 1,092] 1-68 


Se | | - | | ———_—______. | ——.. 


Total of each age and 
SEX o 


os 
ee) 


| 


6,315] 1, 141/42, 822 eo ae es 


a a 
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The following three tables describe the classes of the above offenders 
imprisoned under summary conviction, their ages, and the terms of their 
imprisonment ; and a fourth gives the total number of all persons of either 
sex, whether juvenile or adult, confined in the prisons of England and 
Wales, during the year ended at Michaelmas, 1841. From this it will 
be gathered, that the total number of committals for criminal offences 
during that year, for trial and under summary conviction, was no less 
than 90,6117, after deducting all who were in custody at the commence- 
ment of the year, all who were discharged after examination, and the 
second enumeration of all who were transferred from one gaol to 
another. 


TaBLeE V.—Total Number of Prisoners under Summary Conviction tn 
England and Wales, in the course of the Yeur ended at Michaelmas, 1841. 





Juvenile, 



































Adult, 
under 17 Years | 17 Years of Age Total all - 

Convictions. of Age. and upwards. OF MEAS ite cae. 

Sse irs. > both 

| M. F. M. F. M. F. Soxeui 
By Courts Martial . - . GE se 15 S68) ka 1,874, .. 1,874 
Deserters awaiting a Route. Tue. i ane Liv OUO| ne: 1,508 
Under the Game Laws . . 163) .. 2,695 4| 2,858 4| 2,862 
Under the Revenue Laws. 14 21 493 43) 507 45| 552 


Under the Bastardy Laws . a0 oe 110 3} 110 Oh. ahs 
Under the Vagrant Act. . | 1,566; 516) 9,472) 7,023/11,038| 7,539|18,577 
ME nna re Saal, 79 1,985 -, OU e308” eanle, 400 


Under the Larceny Act ‘ ‘ 701 71) 1,433 338] 2,134 409] 2,543 
Under the Metropolitan Lo- 

cal Police Act as a BS 20} 2,160) 1,036) 2,265) 1,056) 3,321 
For Assaults . . « « « 321 56] 7,639) 1,367] 7,960) 1,423] 9,383 
For want of Sureties. . . 67) 17] 2,393 469} 2,460 486) 2,946 
As known or reputed thieves | 1,598) 107) 2,925) 654] 4,523; 761) 5,284 
Summary convictions not in- 

cluded in the preceding 

classes: eB a es 





1,332] 279) 8,202) 3,038] 9,534) 3,317|12,851 


Total of each age and sex | 6,315) 1, 141/42 ,822)14,526/49, 137 15, 667/64 ,804 





Taste VI.—Ages of the Prisoners under Summary Conviction in England 
and Wales, in the course of the Year ended at Michaelmas, 1841. 
































Periods of Age. Male. Female. Total. 
Under 12 years of age . . «© «© oe « 700 140 840 
12 and under 14 yearsofage . . « . « 1,427 216 1,643 
14 ne 17 oe ee eure te 4,188 785 4,973 
17 5a 21 3 Ati i Se 11,491 4,034 15,625 
21 Ss 30 a TORN fe CRP Re 15,98] 5,614 21,595 
30 years of age and upwards . . « « 14,556 4,869 19 , 425 
Ages not ascertained . . «© © © «© « 794 g 803 








ese 


Total: (© teu epi somal 401137 15,667 | 64,804 
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Taste VII.—Terms of Imprisonment of the Prisoners under Summary 
Conviction in England and Wales, in the course of the Year ended at 
Michaelmas, 1841. 





Juvenile, Adult, ee 
under 17 Years jof 17 Years of Age P Total i rn 
Terms of Imprisonment. of Age. and upwards. ofall Ages. fa ilies 
' both 
M. F. M. F. | M. F. Sexes. 
































Under 14 days . . «. © | 1,239) 270) 8,221) 4,851) 9,460) 5,121/14,581 
14 days and under 1 week . | 1,481) 360) 9,152) 3,925 10,633) 4,285)14,918 
1 month and under 2 months | 2,152} 364/14,231] 4,364)16 ,383| 4,278)21,111 
2 months and under 3 months 730 96} 5,371, 756) 6,101) 852) 6,953 
3 months and under 6 months 669 49) 4,834; 551) 5,503) 600) 6,103 


6 months and under | year . 36 1} 618 58| 654 59} 713 

I year and under 2 years’. ee 1 Nepean 5 5) 122 6} 128 

2 years and under 3 years. oe ot 1] «. Bh fe. 1 

pong terms of imprison- | oe 219 4) 220 4 994 

Whipped, fined, or discharged} rat ce 52 12 59 12 79 
on sureties. . © .» 


a | ee | ee a] eer ee 


Total of each age and sex. | 6,315} 1, 141/42 ,822)14, 526/49, 137/15 667/64 , 804 








TaBLe VIII.-—Total Number of Prisoners Confined in the Prisons of 
England and Wales in the course of the Year ended at Michaelmas, 1841. 

















Juvenile, Adult, ee og 
eet | tad ttaneie” | of ail ages | | ail Ages 
; : and 
both 
M. F, M. F. M. F, Sexes. 
CRIMINAL PrisoNnERs. 
In Custody at the com- 
mencement of the} 1,469) 236) 9,645, 2,568] 11,114 2,804) 13,918 
Meare. 
















Received snGes Ositi: 
mitments . ; 
Received from other 
Gaols . ; aa 


\ 8,624] 1,631] 61,448 
Committed for tal 


70,072 20,544! 90,616 
958} 156} 6,536 1,659! 7,494 1,815} 9,309 





mination and then>| 1,675; 254) 9,028 3,390) 10,703, 3,644) 14,347 


Discharged 





— SSN | SEED me yo | es ee 


Total Criminal aun 12,726| 2,277| 86,657, 26,530] 99,383 28,807/128, 190 


soners ° 





nn rn | 





Desrors. 


In Custody at the com- 
mencement of the 
Near « « 

Received in the contne 
of the Year. . ‘s 


1,633} 102 1,735 


48] 12,153, 848 13,001 


CE 
ee eee 


950| 13,786 950] 14,736 


ne EAU 


Total of Debtors . nt 








i ee | 


Total of Prisoners |12,726] 2,277/100,443) 27,480)113,169) 29,757\142 ,926 
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At the date of the last returns (Michaelmas, 1841), the total criminal 
population of the gaols was 15,217, of whom 3,159 were prisoners 
awaiting trial, 6,210 persons convicted at Assizes and Sessions, 5,655 
persons incarcerated under summary conviction, 29 criminal lunatics, 
and 164 persons committed for re-examination. Of the whole number, 
1,745 were males under seventeen years of age, and 2,836 females, of 
whom 267 were under seventeen. The total number of debtors in con- 
finement was 1,964, of whom 97 were females. 

Of the committals in the course of the year ended at Michaelmas, 
1841, 32,837, or upwards of one-third, were of persons who had been 
committed for previous offences; 15,356 once, 6,398 twice, 4,508 three 
times, and 6,565 four or more times. 

The terms of imprisonment before trial in the same year were, in the 
case of 8,600, under fourteen days ; 6,175, fourteen days and under one 
month ; 6,286, one and under two months; 2,821, two and under three 
months ; 791, three and under six months; 120, six months and under 
a year. 

There were 3,528 cases of slight indisposition in the course of the 
year, 7,235 infirmary cases, 88 lunatic cases, and 246 deaths in prison. 

With regard to employment, it is stated that 63,484 were at hard 
labour, of whom 14,903 were females ; 24,596, including 5,947 females, 
were kept employed, though not at hard labour; 38,659 were not 
employed ; and whether the remaining 1,451 were employed or not 
was not ascertained. The number sentenced to solitary confinement 
in the course of the year was 3,264, of whom 460 were females. 
Whipping in private formed part of the sentence of 826 male prisoners ; 
and whipping in public, of two others. No fewer than 29 male and 2 
female prisoners effected escapes in the course of the year. 

The number of punishments for offences within the prisons does not 
speak very favourably of the moral discipline of most of them, though, 
perhaps, a large proportion are for offences against silence regulations. 
No fewer than 70,825 instances of punishment occurred,—302 by putting 
on handcuffs and other irons, 153 by whipping, 9,895 by placing in dark 
cells, 12,160 by placing in solitary cells, 44,145 by stoppage of diet, and 
4,170 by other means. 

The total cost of the prisons totheir several counties, cities, or boroughs, 
exclusive of officers’ fees, and of 41,4317. 1s. 43d., received from various 
sources, but including 50,770/. 13s. O¢d , spent in repairs, alterations, 
and additions, was, in the year ended at Michaelmas, 1841, 343,813J. 
19s. 11d. 

In making any use of the education statistics contained in the criminal 
and gaol returns, it is important to guard against the common assump- 
tion that the mere positive excess of the ignorant over the instructed is 
any evidence that the want of instruction in the common arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to which the name of education is popularly 
applied, is the direct cause of crime, or that their general communication 
would be a direct remedy against its extension. No proof whatever is 
afforded by these data of the greater association of crime with ignorance 
than with instruction, unless it be shown that the ignorance which prevails 
among those committed to prison is greater than that which prevails 
throughout society generally ; a position which is always tacitly taken 
for granted. Now the best test which we possess of the degree of instruc- 
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tion prevailing among the population at large, is that afforded by the 
registry of marriages ; and “it appears from the average of three years 
that 33 men in 100, and 49 women in 100, signed with marks. It is, 
therefore, probable that only 67 men and 51 women in 100 can write 
their own names ;”’* although the proportion of men who write their own 
names is slightly increasing. It may safely be presumed, as the Regis- 
trar-General here presumes, that the occasion of a wedding is one upon 
which the best scholarship of the parties will be used, even though it 
extend no further than a bare ability to scrawl the name alone; and 
yet no more than two-thirds of the men and one-half of the women at a 
marriageable age appear to be capable of even this effort, while upwards 
of one-fourth of those included in the criminal returns of 1842 are chil- 
dren and young people under 20 years of age. But supposing that the 
want of age in the latter is counterbalanced by the gradual extension of 
schooling, and that the young people of the present day are as much 
instructed in reading and writing as those a ‘few years more advanced 
in age, yet the terms of the Home Office tables, which present the 
only complete enumeration of criminals under this aspect, lead us to 
the melancholy conclusion that there were among the persons accused of 
crime in 1842, only 31°7 in 100 of the men, and no more than 35:2 
in 100 of the women who could not, at least, ‘“‘ write imperfectly,’’ and 
therefore sign their own names; which is an excess of instruction 
greatly on the side of crime, especially in the case of females. 

Suppose, however, that we adopt the description of the state of 
instruction among the prison population contained in the gaol returns, 
abstracted in Table III. Here we find that 54°20 in 100 of the men, 
and 71 in 100 of the women, are represented to be unable to write; an 
excess of betrayed ignorance, which, considering the large proportion 
of juvenile offenders, the abstraction of many of the less poor on bail, 
and the absence of any nuptial pride or pretence to help out the 
ability of all, is by no means sufficient to dwell upon. The proportion 
of 9°33 in 100 too, who can ‘ read and write well,” is as large as an 
extensive experience among our population will lead any one to expect 
outside the prison walls. But granted that there is an excess of 
ignorance among the incarcerated, this only proves that the greater 
number of them are derived from the poorer classes of society, upon 
whom, as such, are acting a thousand deteriorating influences, in the places 
of their abode, their pursuits, their companionship, their want of do- 
mestic discipline, and their neglected social position, sufficient to produce 
far more evil than is usually laid to their want of schooling. That this 
reflex use of the education statistics of the criminal returns is one of the 
most valuable, and one which can never be dispensed with, will appear by 
reference to various of the tables here submitted ; for otherwise, if the mere 
coincidence in these tables of a particular amount and character of crime 
with a certain state of ignorance or instruction, is sufficient to establish 
alaw of causation, the balance of evidence is greatly against such in- 
struction as now prevails; the proportion of the instructed being least 
among those guilty of the minor offences punished by summary convic- 
tion (Table IV.); greater among the criminals arraigned in the higher 
courts in England (Table I.); greatest in the far darker calendars 
of the Scottish Courts (Table XI.) ; and increasing contemporaneously with 
a rapid increase in the number of offenders. Any conclusion from these 
facts that instruction is a direct cause of crime would assuredly be as 

* Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, 1842. 
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TasLe 1X.— Number of Persons Tried in each Court in Scotland, in 1842, 
the Total Number Convicted of other Offences at the same Trial, 








Court by 
Total 
eee High Court {Circuit Court 


Tried. of of 








OFFENCES. Justiciary. | Justiciary. 
A eae es ea ens oe = 
By Gs) Es} =) 
Zlalelei/ai/alaia/é 











1. Offences against the Person. . . . - + + + + + + «| 710} 89} 799} 18 .. | 18 [122 | 19 {141 

2. Offences against Property, commiited with Violence | 417} 118) 535] 40 | 23 | 63 1159 | 39 |198 

3. Oifenoes against Property, committed without salle 1088] 704/1792] 65 | 34 | 99 l162 | 96 |258 
CNCE! Ue euie je le « 8 6 © © © Je ye eee e 

4. Malicious Offences against Property. ....-+-+-| 81) 9 90) .. 

5. Forgery and Offences against the Currency. . - « -| 97] 50} 147] il 

6 Other Offences, not included in the above Classes. .| 164] 45) 209) 14 3/17] 18 4 | 92 


ee | | | | ECU | 


Total. « « « « » (2557/1015)3572}148 | 66 }214 [516 266 692 














N.B.—Seven cases included in the convictions that have not been disposed 


TasLEe X.— Number of Persons charged with Offences 





Convicted. 





Imprisonment, with, 
Transportation. in some Cases, 
Whipping, Fine, &c. 





Total Number of Offenders. 


























OFFENCES. g . | 2 a ESS Be 
3 yg ie eS = 
3 Ql ls sles ols 
(3) e >) a 3 5 > a a 
Ea alata |o ie no ae S 
2|.(/E/la| 2 leelseleei3s 
$ | om [| 3S lp Sie Sie seg 
Ana Sasa Se Ie Bicsts ais = 
1. Offences against the Person... 2 0% 8s 3 | 96ST. Zien) Bape Sales 13 | 55 | 449 
2. Offences against Preeetss committed with 
Violence. .... . é 6 “y 631) .. 2) ll | 62 | 53 . 1 | 76 |103 | 166 
3. Offences against Property, committed ‘with- 4 lox 
OMbPVAOICMCCl zeit culos ial sists biouls faltered rs $ le072 , 1} 10 | 82 | 24) .. | .. /134 [253 |1083 
4. Malicious Offences against Property . . . -| 96) .. al irosen em lenis : 5 1 49 
5. Forgery and Offences against the Currency .| 171] .. LEO \ieeya” (ible 2| 30} 29] 41 
6, Other Offences, not included in the above : 
GIASSEST “ost olkelens Sieh tem tolioiolee ate ee 254). . Ty. oi 2/11} ll 


Total. . .. . .|4189) .. | 8 | 29 |160| 87] .. | 3 |256 |451 |1899 


NotTE.—Where a person has been convicted of more than one offence at the same trial, the entries 
more than one offence has been charged under the same 


TasLe X].—dAge, Sex, and Degree of Instruction of the 




















OFFENCES. fenders. | under. De ee 
Beceem er oie peed phan b 
3. oer alae Property committed swienotle 197 : ihe oleae ea | . 

Voc eee Ce ee tHiezs| 794) 74 | 40 Ja52 | 71 [323 hig6 [16 255 
4. Malicious Offences against Property Meee Beevers SO NG wo MI eso fh TS aes 


5. Forgery and Offences against the Currency. . .| 114) 57] .. 1} 6) 2) 25 | 13 32 
6. Other Offences, not included in the above Classes | 201] 53} 1]..|15 | 2| 43] 7 {| 70 | 18 





Movallis |<) i cee eas 3025)1164) 105 | 48 |415 hee 765 |283 |906 376 
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the Total Number of the Convicts previously Convicted of similar Offences, and 
distinguishing the Sex in these and other Particulars. 





which Tried. 








Convicted 








; Convicted, under the yuna 23 
Sheriff. Bue Vaarices O Saye Meee Offenses St e2 
; Without a Magistrates. Pe Insane. revious mer 2% 
With a Jury. Jury: other Court. Bonen same Trial. 3 
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of are not brought out in this Table. 


See first Table. 
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iz Scotland, and the Result of the Proceedings, in 1842. 
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proceedings, the entries are filled up according to the same rule. 
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unsound as the contrary inference has always been, in so far as it was 
derived from them. ‘They are merely evidence towards the determina- 
tion of principles ; and far from bridging over the question of education, 
form but the first foundations of an edifice which will be secure only in 
proportion as these are kept in their place. Other elements must be 
abroad, besides the ignorance which has always been with us, to produce 
the steady increase in crime which we now witness ; and other elements, 
besides such instruction as is now available, will apparently be demanded 
to check it, whatever may be the indirect uses of this instruction in pro- 
ducing them. The fact that more than one-half of the criminals who pass 
through our courts and occupy our gaols, are young persons under 25 years 
of age, seems to indicate that there is a population constantly being brought 
up to crime; the offspring of outcasts ; of deceased, or dissolute and neg- 
lectful parents; and of those increasing classes, who, more or less at war 
with society, can scarcely teach their children to be at peace with them- 
selves and others. 
SCOTLAND. 

The preceding tables (pp. 234-5) exhibit the operations of the Scottish 
Courts during the year 1842, under the classification of offences already 
given, but without the detailed enumeration of them. The population of 
Scotland being, according to the last census, 2,620,207, while that of Eng- 
land and Wales is 15,911,646, its proportion of offenders is less than in 
South Britain by at least one-fourth, the number of persons charged with 
offences being only 4,189, and the number convicted 3,145. But in the 
worse classes of offences the preponderance is greatly against Scotland ; 
the number of persons charged with offences against the person being 
965, while in all England, with six times the population, it is only 
2,127; but the excess is chiefly in charges for assault, amounting to 
800. A similar disadvantage, however, is shown in offences against 
property committed with violence, and in malicious offences against 
property, which leads to a strong presumption that the smaller proportion 
of offences against property without violence, brought before the tribu- 
nals, arises in part from the greater dispersion of the population, and in 
part from differences of police. What is very remarkable, too, the pro- 
portion of female offenders in Scotland is greater than in England, being 
in the former two to five of the men, while in the latter it is only two to 
nine ; and the excess of females participating in the more violent offences 
in Scotland, as compared to England, is also worthy of observation. 
(See Tables [X., X., XI., pp. 234 and 235.) 

The excessive proportion of juvenile offenders, es compared with 
England, is here very remarkable; and among the females indicates 
apparently an earlier commencement im vice, and a more rapidly fatal 
course in it. 


Age. Males. Females. 
Under 12 years . . pie Rema ton | ae puchisedy, 4°12 
12 and not exceeding 16.2%, f45. .s 13°71 9°00 


Hg) SR ee ea Bie Sat O84 08 24°74 
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50 Sh RS MP ees Om 2°64 S07 
' 60 and pws af EPO Set eS Sta 1-42 “Ol 
Not ascertardeda) sine han keen ae ee 60 -40 
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The relative superiority in education among the persons charged with 
criminal offences in Scotland is not less remarkable than the greater 
amount of precocious crime. 


Instruction. Males. Females. 
Neither read nor write: 46 ces «ee 7°22 26:97 
Read, or read and write hates © 62°07 67°95 
Read and write well A cr ete, OP SG 3°69 
Supelior CGUEATION sey ciisicineih aX ae Oe “34 
Wirascertalne@s stk we Se eee °95 1°05 








100-00 100-00 


ER 
TRELAND. 


The returns from Ireland present totals far more alarming than those 
from either of the other portions of the empire. With a population of 
8,175,238, more completely rural than that of either of the latter, the num- 
ber of persons charged with offences at the Assizes and Quarter Sessions 
was no less than 21,186, which is a proportion one-fourth greater than 
in England. Nor does the character of the offences at all relieve the 
gloominess of this total ; the offences against the person being nearly five 
to one of those among a population of like amount in England. The 
excess is chiefly in assaults, which amount to 4,105; and in the next 
class of offences against property committed with violence, the whole 
excess arises out of 815 cases of “ taking and holding forcible posses- 
sion,” which have reference to the tenure of land. In the number of 
offences against property committed without violence, Ireland ranks 
above England, but below Scotland; but the malicious offences against 
property are five in Ireland to one in England among the like population. 
Under the head of forgery and offences against the currency, it appears 
to advantage over both other parts of the empire ; but under the head of 
*< other offences,”” appears a lamentable array,—six to one of the number 
appearing in the English returns among the same amount of population, 
—and among which are an excess in the charges for assembling armed 
unlawfully, of which the total number is 207; rescuing prisoners, 135; 
perjury and subornation of perjury, 66; administering and taking un- 
lawful oaths, 20; offences connected with combinations or conspiracies 
to raise wages, 16; riot, breach of peace, and pound breach, 2,890 ; 
rescue and refusing to aid peace-officers, 1,594; vagrancy, 73; other 
felonies undescribed, 57; and misdemeanors, 960. The whole of these 
offences are tried at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, as in England. (See 
Table XII., p. 238.) 

From monthly returns laid before Parliament in the course of the 
present session, it appears that the amount of crime in Ireland has, to a 
recent date, been less than at the corresponding period of the preceding 
year, which, again, scarcely exceeded the like period of 1841, in the 
number of offenders committed. Some slight discrepancy will be 
observed between the total number of offenders in the following tables, 
and the totals which can be derived from any of the classes into which 
they are thrown. We have no means of correcting the errors which 
have occasioned them; but they are not sufficient ‘to vitiate the per- 
centages subjoined. (See Table XIII., p. 239.) 
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The large number of prisoners whose age was unascertained is a great 
obstacle to a comparison of the preceding table with the statements of 
the ages of prisoners in England and Scotland; but it will be gathered 
from the following per-centages that Ireland more resembles England 
in this particular than it does Scotland, where the amount of juvenile 
delinquency, especially among the females, is excessive :— 














Age. Males. Females. 

Not exceeding 12 years. . « « « « 1:03 0:64 
Above 12 and not exceeding 16 . .« «© 4°75 4°04 
>> 16 es, | Nir: SP re eT be O 20°16 
Ae a hs SO. 4 le. ee 29235 32°50 
ae, an AO Oe os ise ee 14°80 
39 40 i, D0) thie ete: a Oa 7°18 
ms 0) ee TY Uris pegrermaere 0 |) 2°68 
CGand upwards. 6.5% 6 be .. 84 1-20 
Not ascertaied  <e) 30° © 5 6 ie Gwe 20s aD 16°80 
100-00 100°0 

Instruction. Males. Females. 

Neither read. nor, write... .. 4. << «gs = 2/730 49-76 
Read Oply We cc) colines, ie) Ge Gisse oa, eo 19°85 
Read and write) «<< *4) 4. te oles 11-64 
Unaseertained- mas.) tos Ber ee es S08 18°75 
100°00 100-00 


In all the Irish returns is found as great neglect to ascertain the 
instruction of the prisoners, as to record their ages; and in those of 1842 
the degree of instruction possessed by upwards of one-fourth of the total 
number is seen to be undescribed ; but as 43 per cent. of the male pri- 
soners and 16 per cent. of the female prisoners who were examined could 
write, the degree of instruction prevailing among the former appears 
to have been nearly as great as among the English criminals actually 
incarcerated, though among the women it was far less. 





Statistics of Nice. By Sir Joun P. Borteau, Bart. 


Nice is situated on a promontory proceeding from a range of the Mari- 
time Alps, of which Monbego is the highest point. Little seems to be 
known of the early inhabitants. They were probably Celtic Gauls, and 
appear to have ranked very low in the scale of civilization, which, 
however, their intercourse with the Phenicians and Etruscans, who 
traded with this coast, as well as the establishment of the Phoceans, 
tended to improve. It is supposed that the Phocean colony of Mar- 
seilles, after driving the natives to the hills, founded Nice about the 
time of Tarquin. ‘The only remains of this period are some coins, bear- 
ing the bust of Diana, and on the reverse a bull: the former was the 
tutelary deity of Marseilles, the latter its emblem of agriculture. Nice 
became of some consequence after the Christian era, and Strabo men- 
tions its arsenal, and numerous ships and machines of war which were used 
by the Romans in conquering Provence. In the twelfih century, Nice 
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was allied to Pisa and Genoa, and thus formed a municipal commonalty ; 
but the kings of Aragon having become masters of Provence, esta- 
blished their supremacy over Nice. Provence, however, having passed 
from the Aragonese to the dominion of the Counts of Anjou, the 
county of Nice, in 1246, became subject to the Anjou dynasty of Pro- 
vence and Naples. During the war of the disputed succession of Queen 
Joanna I. of Naples, the people of Nice applied for protection to 
Amadeus VII. of Savoy, and in 1402 King Ladislaus of Naples, 
and his competitors of the House of Anjou, renounced their claims upon 
Nice to Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy and Piedmont. The county of 
Nice has remained ever since, with brief interruptions of temporary con- 
quest, subject to the House of Savoy, under which it has attained its 
present state of prosperity. The county of Nice, although subject to 
the royal constitution or legislative code of the Sardinian monarchy, 
still retains some local registrations and privileges, which date from the 
time of its Angevin sovereigns. It has its own senate or supreme court 
of justice, and has under its jurisdiction the provinces of Oneglia, and 
St. Remo. The county of Nice is divided into fourteen mandamenti, 
or administrative districts, and contains eighty-seven communes. Its 
port is free, and is the principal cause of its prosperity. 

The latitude of Nice is 43° 41’ N. and 7° 16’ E. longitude, Green- 
wich reckoning. Its climate is supposed to be the mildest on the north 
coast of the Mediterranean, owing to the gradually increasing lines of 
hills which shelter it to the north-east and west, and continue up to the 
Alps, only opening to the south. 

From meteorological observations from 1806 to 1838, the greatest 
height of the barometer was 28°8°2, the lowest 26°11°6, the mean 
27°11°8. Out of 36,135 observations of the thermometer, it rose once 
only as high as 92°5 Fahrenheit. The lowest point was 15° of Fahrenheit. 
The maximum of the hygrometer was 100°, the minimum 17°, and the 
mean 59°. The tramontane, or north wind, seldom descends into the 
lower plains of Nice, but sweeps from the mountain summits into the sea, 
coming into contact with the latter, about a league from the land, which 
is rendered apparent by the turbulence of the water. The east wind is dry 
and cutting ; when mingled with moisture, it is a south-east wind turned 
off to the west by the Appenines. A south wind is very relaxing, and 
brings rain or tempest. The south-south-west wind, or lebec as it is 
called, is prejudicial to animal and vegetable life. Dew is abundant, 
but mists are extremely rare. 

The soil of the environs of Nice, is an aggregate of chalk, clay, and 
sand, with round smooth stones, thrown up into hills, mounds, and 
mountains of the secondary and tertiary order, covered with diluvial 
soil. ‘The principal trees are oranges (of which there are many varieties), 
olives, vines, caroubes, figs, jujubes, mulberries, and other fruit trees. 
The plain is an argillaceous chalk with vegetable detritus. The fruit- 
fulness is very great, but cultivation is confined for want of manure. 
The spade alone is used. The land is extensively irrigated by streams 
and wells, and great labour is bestowed upon the construction of walls 
for the purpose of supporting the soil in terraces, and for enclosure. 
On account of the great risk, the silk-worm is not extensively cultivated ; 
violets, roses, Jasmines, &c., are abundant in the gardens in the plain, 
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and are distilled into essences. Corn, beans, maize, and potatoes are 
grown for home consumption. The character of the Nizzards is gentle 
and affable, of a proud but respectful character, endowed with a lively 
imagination and quick conception, but fickle and incapable of long 
attention to one object. They are alternately gay and melancholy, 
extremely susceptible and excitable, naturally warlike, but bowed down 
and discouraged by the different foreign yokes which have oppressed 
them, but which have left the original type the same. Fond of fine 
scenery, and attached to his country, the Nizzard is desirous to end his 
days there, and will leave foreign countries, though long established 
inthem, forthispurpose. The inhabitants are generally small in stature, 
of a muscular but not fleshy frame, of a pale complexion, with charac- 
teristic and animated features. It is remarkable that where oil is much 
used for food the complexion is pale, while milk diet is accompanied by 
a rosy and fresh colour. They have lively eyes, dark, or black hair; 
and are robust and sober; alternately active and indolent, capable of 
honourable exertion, but frequently too careless to make it. 

The women have regular features, fresh complexions, fine black hair, 
dress and dance well, and have elegant figures, especially the peasant 
and fish women, from the habit of carrying weights on their heads. The 
lower class become marriageable at 12 to 13 years, young ladies 
marry at from 15 to 20, young men from 18 to 24; mothers of 13 are 
not uncommon. Child-bearing is said to cease from 43 to 45 years. 
Boys begin to labour from 8 to 12 years, and labourers of 75 are to be 
found. ‘The mean term of life is 31 years. The markets are well sup- 
plied with meat. The beef comes from Piedmont, and the import duty 
is annually fixed by the town council. ‘The wild boar and antelope are 
common. There are many game birds, and a large supply of excellent 
fish. ‘The gardens in the neighbourhood yield a good and plentiful 
supply of vegetables. Snails are much eaten, and the wine of Bellet is 
one of the best in the south of Europe. 

The dress of the peasants consists of a coarse woollen vest, descending 
from father to son, suspended over the left shoulder, a gaily coloured 
waistcoat, short breeches of brown cloth, unbuttoned at the knees, and 
the legs and feet protected by a coarse description of sandal. On 
holidays, the peasantry wear a coat with pockets, a long coloured waist- 
coat, short breeches, cotton stockings, strong shoes and a hat. ‘The 
women wear on working days a corset of coarse blue cloth, with wide 
scarlet sleeves, and bows of various coloured ribbons. The corset is 
open in front, and laced with black strings, showing a chemise with 
coarse lace round the neck. A very short blue cotton petticoat, an 
apron of some other colour, the hair braided and tied with blue ribbons 
wound round the head several times, completes this costume, which is 
replaced on holidays by one of a much gayer description. 

The most prevalent diseases are those of an inflammatory nature, 
chest complaints, pleurisies, and catarrhs, occasioned by the sudden 
alternations of climate, variable winds, and an atmosphere often charged 
with irritating matter. Pulmonary complaints have latterly increased. 

The language of Nice is said very nearly to resemble the Provencal, 
but has some original words remaining, Its origin is traced to as 
many languages as the country has had conquerors, Celtic, Greek, 
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Latin, Italian; French and Spanish also enter into it. The people now 
generally speak French, but converse among themselves in Nizzard; 
the laws and edicts are all im Italian. The amusements of the common 
people consist principally of dances on their festival days, and the 
universal Italian game of mourra is constantly played. This game is 
identical with the ‘‘ par et impar’”’ of the Romans. Nice abounds with 
remains of Roman edifices, such as an amphitheatre, Augustus monu- 
ment, &c. 

The people are superstitious and devout, strict attendants at all festi- 
vals. The Roman Catholic is the only religion, but an English Pro- 
testant chapel and minister, and a Jews’ synagogue are established by 
permission. Nice possesses 3 hospitals, each containing on an average 
40 patients: 1 of these is a military hospital. There is an institution 
for orphans, ! for prostitutes, 2 convents for education, and a large esta- 
blishment given by the town to the Jesuits for instruction. 

The military authority is vested in a governor, a leutenant-general 
and staff, and a corps of carbineers for police purposes stationed at 30 
districts throughout the country. | 

There is a Royal Board of Commerce and Agriculture ; a statistical 
commission ; a mortgage registry office ; a vaccine establishment ; a public 
instruction board, consisting of a president, 2 directors, a physician, and 
2 secretaries. The schools preparatory for the university, have 2 pro- 
fessors of law, and 1 of physiology, of medicine, of chemistry, of botany 
and surgery, and of anatomy. The Royal College is under the direction 
of the Jesuits, and the parish schools under that of the Fréres des Ecoles 
Chreétiennes. There is also a school of architecture, design, and orna- 
ment. 

The area of the province of Nice is about 1,750 square miles. 


The population in 1819 was 85,220 


oS 1824 ,, 95,222, being an increase of 11°60 per cent. 
oA 1830 ,, 103,125, ah S229. 
ae 1840 ,, 112,428, at S701. "5. 


The following table exhibits the division of the population among the 
principal towns in 1840 :— 


Towns. Population. Houses. Families. 
































1G See ie a a Pak 33,811 3,012 7,561 
Sospello (. « + |". 4,394 546 873 
Brisas otto es 3,729 589 707 
SOIVIGIO™ 2. adi a 2,639 499 569 
Ville Fromeli. . . 2,574 380 611 
WOWGCs s ac hue ts 2,441 411 489 
Brees 0. = 2,392 380 509 
St. Etienne . . .- 2,338 296 419 
Welle. “ys we tay ce 2,136 397 424 
Guillaumes ~. . es 1,351 253 243 
Puget Theniers ° 1,168 191 261 
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Population by Age and Sex. 


Age. Males. | Females. 

















From 1 to 5 Years . 6,689 6,699 

OOO edt” as 6,299 6,116 

TORO y's 11,760 11,685 

UB cs | ey Se 9,201 9,781 

SOO 45 S. 7,630 7,642 

7d a) | ee 5 ,367 5,814 

50 AO Bio 3. 4,571 4,639 

60 to 70~%, . 3,054 2,696 

POUNOBO Sige oe 1,251 931 

BOL 90 iu) 03 304 259 

50-46) TOO 1G cass 16 23 
Above LOO cs z 1 <% 

Totals es 56,143 56, 285 


Number of Male Children and Unmarried Men . . 34,452 
33 Married Dien. 2 oe Qe as Se) 3s SO yode 
ric WV Ade WEIS Ot OPE ken RC Ue! Ree 0G 


Total Go. oe ew Obi 18 


Number of Female Children and Girls . . . . . 32,178 
ms Maricd WVOMEH </ol> < Ye (a oe me RAO le 


oa) Widows e ° e e e e e . e e 4, 590 


Total . . . 56,285 





The distribution of the population according to religion, was as 
follows :— 
Roman Catholics. . . . 111,890 
PvOteslants ise, Wit ease ae 216 
JEWS “3s eo Ws” Cea bo Pals 322 





Total . . 112,428 
The following table exhibits the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the population, from 1828 to 1837 inclusive :— 














Birrus. 
MARRIAGES. 
Town. Country. | Combined 
—_ | ——_ ——_——— | Total. 
M. | r. Total. M. F. Total. Town. Country. | Total. 





























3,623 a7 7,095 |2,023 |1,850 |3,873 | 10,963 Ln 868 |2,614 


| 


t 








» DEATIUs. 


Town. Country. Combined 


Total. 








M. ES Total. M. 196 Total. 

















3,489 | 3,410] 6,899 1,156 1,108 2,264 9,163 
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In the south of the province the women are very fruitful, many 
mothers are found with 18 and 20 children, 12 are frequently the num- 
ber in a family, and from 6 to 8 are very common. Government exempts 
fathers of 12 living children from all direct taxes. 

The average number of children to a marriage is estimated at from 
4to5. The number of marriages in the province annually is com- 
puted at from 10 to 12 in every 1000 inhabitants ; the number of births, 
35 tv 40; and deaths, 17 to 19. 

The following table exhibits the active population of Nice according to 
their occupations :— 
eri 611 | Tradesmen . .. . 5,724 


i 243 Cultivators of their own Waisies 733 
es 173 | Cultivators of those of others . 2,284 


Landowners « .” 4 
Civil Employments . 
Military . . 


eo 8 \e 
e 


Bec lesasties See ae aS : 304 | Labourers: 6s .0f: 6 os . «° 1,306 
Schoolmasters and Mistieeses : OU SCR VAULSI st) ab 6 sly wie ow hg BOT 
PEGOSSOIS.. yg Nees ws 39 | Shepherds ay ie 42 
Studentssa eo eee wn cee NG ZS9 fT Saglores | soe et! oo te rg 189 
Pupils in Convents. . . . 13 WisherMeR ice Gear Gees Leys 129 
BS AWOVCES cous chs “eAwhobio5 ek: 132 | Paupers . .o ar ° 274 
Medical: Men,..... .4..« + « OF) ecO MIM Ase ek er en ems ws 69 
Miecrehanis “9 gw ss 120 ———_ 
Manafacturers~ 07 4 3 1. 1] Total. . -. 165013 
Artists ° ° ° ° @ ° e 187 cen 


The commerce of Nice is confined to the exportation of agricultural 
produce, but the constant working of so confined a space of soil has 
greatly exhausted its fertility, and some part of the falling off in the 
produce may be ascribed to the injury done almost annually to the land 
by storms and floods. The union of Genoa to the crown of Sardinia has 
detracted also from its commercial importance. 

The following table exhibits the annual average maritime commerce 
of Nice :— 





Nations. Ships. Imports. Exports. 








eee 








No. | Tonnage. | /Woollen Manufactures,)| Oil, Fruits, Fresh and 
Preveli © 500 | 28,473 | Wine, Salt Fish, Drugs, Dried Rice, Wood 
Cotton. for Building. 
Corn and Grain, Ge-)| Fruit for France, Wood 
Sardinian . [1,134 | 43,820 jas and Levant oi} for Building, for 
Hemp, Leather. Sardinia. 
ee from Naples, | In Ballast, or a few 


Neapolitan . 124 | 15,999 |Jthe Levant for trans- casks of Nice Manu- 


shipment. Grain. facture. 
Grain, Elba Wine, 

Tuscany ©. 70 | 2,031 |JCharcoal, and  Fire>| Ditto. 
Wood. 

Papal States 2 230 | Grain, Bois de Fustet . | Ballast. 

Lucca, « . 20 400 | Puzzolane Sand. Ditto. 





Spain. . 87°| 2, 163 


Fruit, Common Oil, Manufactures, and 


Wine, Alcohol, Dry Wood for Building, 
toes Suyar, Tobacco. 





eee as 9 |(Salt Fish, Saltpetre for)| Fine Oil, Oranges, and 
nag land : : one transhipment. Lemons, 
Danish. . 1 198 | Salt Fish and Cheese . | Ditto. 

Dutch « « 1 115 | Ditto Ditto... oo. |} Ditto. 


ee 


Total . /2,004 | 94,006 


eS A SRNR AN AAAS ANS RN A SS 
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The port of Nice being free, and a frontier town of France and Pied - 
mont, considerable inducement is held out to smugglers to introduce 
manufactured goods into those countries, and a premium of 20 to 30 per 
cent is obtained by the contraband Nice traders according to the bulk 
and value of the article smuggled across their frontier. The free port 
has also prevented the establishment of manufactories of any importance ; 
those which exist being confined to soap, tanning, and perfumery. There 
are several lead mines in the neighbourhood of Nice; that of Tende 
yielded the largest proportion of silver, being 25 to every 600; unfor- 
tunately this mine is not worked at present, in consequence of some mis- 
understanding between the proprietor and the government. A duty of 
8 francs per charge of 288lbs. (English) is paid on wheat. The price 
of wheat in 1840, was 1/. 10s. per charge, which would make the cost 
of a quarter of 480lbs. English, equal to 50s.: the price of the quarter 
of wheat in 1840, in England, was 66s. 4d. 

The day labourer earns 1s. and 1s. 4d. per day with food, or 1s. 6d. per 
day without ; women earn halfthese sums. Wages, however, vary accord- 
ing to the demand for labourers. Deducting Sundays and holidays, which 
amount to 66, and rainy days, which may be computed at 38, the work- 
ing days in the year amount to 259. The artisan earns from 1s. 3d. to 
2s. 1d. per day, and has an advantage over the labourer in being able to 
work during bad weather ; he, however, gives himself up to the habit of 
not working on the day after festivals. 

The following table exhibits the amount of taxes, and the descrip- 
tion of property upon which they are levied :— 


Francs, Francs. 
Direct Taxes :— 
Direct Taxes: 6 Gas We fs Sse, SG ve Pe S80 
Land Tax i Peg Feu, bis maseisits Ey te). sone Ao aaa : 
Personal Property 9.) ©. ss 66 ,377° , 404 , 632-50 
Provincial SS eo ie wwe, Sl aed 


Indirect Taxes :— 
‘Stamps, Mortgages, Registrations . . 216,402:79 
Customs, and Duty on Grain . . . . 480,000 1,092,998 79 
Taxes on Salt, Tobacco, Powder and Lead 996,196 








2,097 ,231°29 


or £83,888, which is equal to £1. 6s. 93d. per head. 








On the Famines that have devastated India, and on the probability of 
their being Periodical. By the Rev. Roperr Everest, Chaplain to 
the East India Company. 


In comparing the devastating effects of drought, which I have more 
than once witnessed in India, with the accounts of similar calamities in 
the history of that country, it occurred to me that no one had ever ascer- 
tained whether, in that part of the world, such unfavourable seasons had 
anything like a periodical recurrence. For the purposes of such an in- 
quiry it was impossible to refer to Meteorological Registers for a long 
series of years, as no such documents existed. The only alternative, 
therefore, was to examine the prices of corn for as far back as they could 
be obtained ; assuming that they would roughly indicate the character 
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of the seasons. In support of this course, it may be remarked, that the 
harvests are but triflingly affected by other atmospherical circumstances 
than moisture and dryness. Of heat and sunshine there is always suf- 
ficient to bring the crops to perfection. 

In a journal published at Calcutta, called the ‘‘ Gleanings of Science,”’ 
there is given, in the volume for the year 1829, a list of the prices of 
corn at Chinsurah, in Bengal. On looking over this list, which states the 
quantity in seers obtainable in each year for one rupee (the rupee being 
about 2s. English, and the seer about 2 lbs. avoirdupois), it appears 
that the principal minima, or periods of scarcity, were as follows:— 


1752 1770 1788 1807 1826 
Interval 18 18 19 19 
Average interval, 184 years. 


The average interval being so nearly the same as that of the lunar 
cycle, naturally led to the idea that the atmospheric changes were in 
some way or other dependent on it. 

But to be certain that these equidistant recurrences were not merely 
a fortuitous coincidence occasioned by local circumstances, it was neces- 
sary to procure other lists of prices from different parts of the country, 
and to ascertain what general results were to be obtainable from them. 

No such lists were published, but, through the kindness of various 
individuals, I was enabled to obtain them in manuscript from most of 
the principal cities to the west and north-west of Calcutta, for a distance — 
of 1000 miles. 

The following are the principal results obtained from an examination 
of them :— 

Great irregularity was observable in any one list; but the more nume- 
rous the lists were from which the averages were taken, the greater was 
the approximation to a regular ascending and descending series, with re- 
currences at about 8 or 10 years’ distance, leading to the belief, that if 
we could obtain a correct measure of the average atmospheric changes 
over a considerable surface of the earth, instead of those only of par- 
ticular localities, we should be able to observe something like regular in- 
tervals in the seasons. 

The few books to which I was able to refer on the subject led me to 
believe that a more complete return would take place at the end of 54 
years, but, on comparing the actual results obtained, a term of 56 years 
appeared to answer better. Consequently, in tracing the variations upon 
paper, the heights of the different years came upon the same perpen- 
dicular line with those 56 years apart. Thus, above the height of the 
year 1835, the last on the right hand, came the height of the year 1779, 
and so on backwards. It will be observed, that there is necessarily a 
marked degree of parallelism in the two lines for about 21 years ; after 
that it becomes less distinct. But the number of lists rapidly diminishes 
about that time, and as it has not been the custom to register the prices 
of corn till within the last few years, those that remain are of only 
doubtful authority. 

Assuming that the variations in price follow the variations of the 
seasons as to dryness and moisture, it was to be expected that analogous 
variations might be observed in the depths of large inland seas, such as 
the Caspian, and the lakes of North America. 
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In Brewster’s Journal, vol. vii. (July to October, 1827), there is a 
paper by Mr. De Witt Clinton, on the periodical rises and falls of the 
great lakes of America. It is there stated, that there is a rise for 3 
years, and then a corresponding decline ; that some extend the time to 5, 
and others to 10 years. This would give returns at a distance of 6, 10, 
and 20 years respectively. It appears, however, that no register has 
ever been kept of these variations, and they are given only from the 
memory of the inhabitants. 


The years of maxima given are 1797 1815 
Dheminimas (<  te s) % 1802-1811 1822 


I subjoin a list of the prices of wheat at Dehli for 73 years, ending 
with 1835 :— 


Year. Seers per Rupee. Year. Seers per Rupee. 
a= 1703, 6 9 en, 20 Looe a” OO 
ier oe eek 00: 2 eas 
V7esitki te Leeee 1801-6, 14m, ede 
WG Golil 4 Seater gee 1802; 2... cose 40u8 
1h cy Meee me ene 2 am US0S. aes hee 
Za Ud gh al Ne 1804 2. hers 
76S OOS ED BOS EG, Sesh 
TAS ec alae 1806 mic oe nee 
Wie ote $e USOT poe ses 85,8 
1772 in eG 1808 a aor 
RAS see oy 80 PEO0 es eae 
i aera asa ai | PSO. Or ee ren 
17 Se GS iS]. (omer 
R76. hide Sead ibSi2: cs yb oons 
a aes ee ne 1Si3): 0. eon 
LO Se RE EO ge Kell: Seaman eS 
i ine a SPUISIS* ee done 
1760) 20 eos PSIG 5 Uy o ees5e8 
Wel os noe as 1STZ' Ss (sul ee bes 
1S 5 8c cons eecpl ISIS cath Aeloa et 
= 1783 +. 6 6 Me SIS pelea SEA 
784 0-5 25 = S205. 3 0 oy 2d 
1785s BSG elea@ BOZd ire Viens one 
1786) Sethe og 1S22n 2 costae 
ss eo | hcl oa eee mPa) + 1823. «44 25388 
sehen) eh 1G94) |. 3 DeOogs 
U7 BO Fw ion ced gl LS 20 eee nee ome 
1790 eo. — a 888 —/1826> 5. 60 2058 
W7etels se SORA 1627 0. 8a gga 
792 SR eee he 1S28s “s 9 Rates 
LOB ike agora GAS 1329... » 46,8 
1708 eng a ONS a ASSO Ve vata i 
DVO Sey eka see ESO R tes ae 
1796. 17270 (egg Tt Soa 
LOT Aa ae oto) RSD. taal ae Mtge oO 
LORS or aoe oO a USGA. ue. Wen cues 


(Bos em Oeaee ata ae(!) 


The average for the whole country gives— 


Maxima. “1768s e ans) eo b/8s. L796 2 so ale0G 
Minima ia A770 er oer a. O2 e ce DD 


Maxima: ~~ Tele .a 1822 4). 1830 1835 
Minima 1809>.) 0 srS20" 99 1626 632 


TEE ART STEREO ELIE IE EOIN! ETNA a ES AE 
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Accidents and Traffic upon the Railwaysin Great Britain, during 1842; 
abstracted from the Third Annual Report of the Officers of the Rail- 
way Department. By C. R. Wetxp, Esq. 


(Read before the Statistical Society of London, 24th April, 1843.) 


Tue Third Annual Report of the Officers of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade for 1842 has been recently presented to Parlia- 
ment, and embraces some very interesting returns, relating to the acei- 
dents and traffic upon the railways in Great Britain; and as the fifth 
volume of the Journal contains a notice of the previous Report of the 
Railway Officers, a short abstract of that for 1842 will probably be inte- 
resting to the Fellows of the Society. 

The most agreeable feature of the Report for 1842 is the remarkable 
diminution in the number of accidents of a public nature as compared 
with the Returns of 1841, by which it appeared that the accidents of a 
public nature during the last five months of 1840 amounted to 28, and 
occasioned 22 deaths, and upwards of 131 cases of injury. During 1841 
the accidents of a similar description amounted to 29, with 24 deaths, 
and 71 cases of injury; but during 1842, the number of accidents of 
this description has been only 10, and the number of deaths of passen- 
gers, while travelling by a train, and observing a proper degree of 
caution, was only 5; the number of cases of injury being 14. These 
do not include accidents that have happened to individuals, owing 
solely to their own inadvertence and misconduct; nor accidents to 
servants of the Company under circumstances involving no danger te 
the passengers, neither of which can be fairly classed among Railway 
accidents of a public nature. The following Tables are illustrative of the 
number and nature of accidents upon Railways, and the number of per- 
sons who have been killed or injured thereby during 1842; and the 4th 
Table exhibits a return of the number of accidents of a public nature, 
unattended with personal injury. The material for this Table has been 
obtained under a clause which was introduced into the Act of 5 and 6 
Vic., c. 55, for the better regulation of Railways, empowering the Board 
of Trade to require returns of all accidents of a public nature, although 
not attended with personal injury. 


TABLE 1.—Accidents attended with Personal Injury arising from Causes 
beyond the control of Passengers, from Jan. 1, 1842, to Dee. 31, 1842. 
































is Number Persons} Person 
Nature of Accident. sieaees Killed: fasjunedk 
Collision _...—; 4 ] 6 
Train upset in consequence ‘of ‘axle l 1 3 
breaking e 7) ) e e 
Train thrown off the as 2 ats fi 
ROCMOVOR. fs eo ee os ] 1 
Fell off a fae é 1 1 “es 
Struck by a bridge: : ] ] 
IROPS! Te) a’ ck as 10 5 14 
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TaBLE IIl.—Accidents attended with Personal Injury to Individuals owing 
to their own Inadvertence or Misconduct. 





Number Persons} Persons 


























Nature of Accident. Perens Killed. | Injured, 
Tun @yericds aie we ee weyye ms 30 22 8 
Fell Go hae if 3 as 
Jumped out ry e @ e e e e 8 ee 8 
Attempting to get in after the sate P) l 1 
Has started... Wo @..<% 6. 2. 
Dotal’ Nec Sea 47 26 22, 





Tasie III.—Accidents attended with Personal Injury to Servants of the 
Company under circumstances not involving danger to the Pubitc. 



































; Number Persons| Persons 

Nature of Accident. hee otek Killed. | Injured. 
Collision ° rs ° @ e ° e e 3 oe 3 
Run wver  « «4. Shu 6 eee be 37 22 15 
Fell off Soa orads ripe Or ALP 16 8 8 
Sampodvolt . Gel) th ele | wt hs 9 4 5 
Crushed ‘ iS tiie hae 7 o 2 
Gorry upset ~ 6 fee ef eo. meh 1 A 1 
Simuck. by a bridge 4 G67 | less 3 2 1 
Not stated ee aie Ae eB 1 1 a 
otal: (as. slate ois 7h 42 35 





TaBLE IV.*—Accidents of a Public Nature unattended with Personal 











Injury. 
Nature of Accident. | eee 

Gollision:, —< “gs cael Sinan en OR. D. 
Ttaiucanght fire: 3 «= 5. & 1 
Thrown off the ine. <- «/ 2" a . 3 
Train running against the station . 1 
Hagine breaking, +s uss ww. 2 

Violent shock in consequence of ma- 
licious obstruction on line . 1 
seotals ees whet. t 21 





* This Table includes 1 return from Ireland. 


The Railway Officers are of opinion, that although it is possible that 
some Railway Companies may have neglected to make returns of acci- 
dents where no serious consequences ensued, yet it is not probable that 
anything of a very serious nature can have been omitted. Thus, the 
foregoing Tables exhibit a complete view of the extent and nature of the 
dangers of Railway travelling, as illustrated by the experience of 1842, 
and when it is stated that out of the number of persons travelling by 
Railways during the past year, and amounting, according to the Returns 
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made to the Board of Trade, to upwards of 18,000,000, only 5 indivi- 
duals were killed, and 14 injured, it must be admitted that locomotion 
has, as far as public safety is concerned, arrived at a very high degree of 
perfection. ‘The diminution m the number of accidents is attributed in 
a great measure to the improved construction of Railway carriages, the 
more general use of buffer-springs, and the increased vigilance on the 
part of the engineers, and those appointed to make and observe the 
signals. The occasional sudden fracture of axles, caused the Railway 
Officers to send a circular letter to the Directors of the various Railway 
Companies, with the view of ascertaining the frequency cf such accidents, 
and the nature and supposed cause of the fractures; and from the 
answers received, it is fully apparent that the breaking of axles is very 
rarely attended with any worse consequence than a little delay to the 
train ; and it appeared probable that still greater safety may be attained 
by the adoption of the hollow-axles, which have been approved by the 
Inspector-General of Railways. The insecurity and consequent num- 
ber of accidents that arose from local Railway Acts requiring gates at 
level crossings to be placed across the Railway instead of across the 
road, has ceased to exist, in consequence of a new clause having been 
introduced into the Act of last Session, obviating the previous difficulties, 
the result of which has been so far effectual that the Returns of 1842 
show that no collisions have taken place at level crossings. The danger 
arising from the straying of cattle upon the line has greatly decreased in 
consequence of the more secure fencing used by the Railway Companies, 
and as all danger from such a cause cannot be entirely removed, it is 
satisfactory to find from the Returns, that in a great majority of cases 
where cattle have been run over, no injury has been sustained by the 
passengers ; and a remarkable instance may be mentioned, in the case of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, where an engine ran over the 
body of a bull without quitting the rails. The custom of propelling 
trains by a second engine placed behind has been abandoned on every 
line but that of the London and Brighton Railway, excepting in ascending 
very steep inclines, where the speed is necessarily slow, and therefore the 
objections to the employment of an assistant engine in the rear of the 
train do not apply to the same extent. The equally dangerous practice 
of running engines with the tender foremost has also been generally 
given up. 

The fatal accident on the Paris and Versailles Railway, in May, 1842, 
having called public attention to the subject of locking the doors of Rail- 
way carriages, the Railway Officers, acting upon the suggestion of the 
most experienced Railway Directors, recommended all the Railway 
Companies to have one door at least, of each carriage unlocked, and this 
recommendation has been universally attended to. The slips of earth 
that have taken place on several Railways show that this 1s a source of 
danger to which Railways are more or less exposed. In fact the Inspec- 
tor-General states, that all steep slopes or high embankments with slopes, 
not exceeding 2 to 1, must always be liable to slips sooner or later ; and 
that no number of years can be deemed sufficient to render them abso- 
lutely safe if neglected ; and it is therefore apparent that great vigilance 
on the part of the Railway Companies is necessary. With the due 
exercise of this there is not much danger to be apprehended, as slips of 
earth in cuttings and embankments generally give warning of their ap- 

S 
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proach. During the past year the aggregate length of the Railway lines 
has been increased by 179 miles, 9 lines having been extended, and 
thus the total length of the Railways in operation, for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, is 1829 miles: it was 1650 at the date of the 
previous Report. The number of passengers carried upon 50 Rail- 
ways, during the 12 months from the Ist July 1841 to the Ist July 
1842, amounted to 18,453,504, of whom 2,926,980 were first-class pas- 
sengers, 7,611,966 second-class, 5,332,501 third-class, and 2,582,057 
passengers whose class is not distinguished. 

The Returns from five or six Railways are not completed, which, if 
added to the above, would make the total number of passengers for the 
year about 19,000,000, of whom, in roundnumbers, 18 per cent. travelled 
by the first-class, 50 per cent. by the second, and 32 per cent. by the 
third-class. During the same period the gross receipts of the above 
50 Railways from passengers, amounted to 2,731,687/., and from goods 
to 1,088,835/. The Returns of the number of trains employed on each 
line are not given with sufficient accuracy in every case to arrive at an 
exact conclusion of their number. It appears, however, from all the 
Returns given, that the number of the trains amounted to 298,974, which 
gives 61 persons to each train, and as only two or three lines have 
omitted to make Returns, the above number may be considered asa close 
approximation to the actual number of trainsemployed. The lines upon 
which the trains travel with the greatest speed are the following ; and it 
will be observed, on comparing this Table with the similar one in the 
abstract of the last Railway Report, at page 226, vol. v., of the Journal, 
that but little change has been made :— 


Lanes on which the Trains travel at the greatest speed. 


Railways. Average speed exclusive of stoppages. 
Northern and Eastern : . . 3 : 36 miles per hour. 
Great Western ‘ . ° . . ‘ 33 a 
Newcastle and North Shields. ‘ : ° 30 a. 

North Midland . : . ° : : 29 a 
Birmingham and Derby . . : : . 29 % 
Midland Counties . : . ° . , 28 ES 
Chester and Birkenhead . : : . . 28 a 
London and Birmingham . * : : : 27 s3 
Manchester and Birmingham . ‘ : ° 25 sis 


The average speed (exclusive of stoppages) on all the lines is 214 
miles per hour. 








House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, Glasgow. 
By T. Tancrep, Esq. 

Tus excellent institution was set on foot a few years since, chiefly by 
the exertions and at the expense of a few noble-minded merchants of 
Glasgow, aided by smaller contributions from several of the other inha- 
bitants. It consists of a handsome building, about a mile out of the 
town, situated on arising ground, and approached from the turnpike by a 
private road. It is designed for the reception of boys taken up by the 
police for petty thieving, who are not convicted, but to whom the benefits 
of the instruction and discipline of this asylum are offered, if they choose 
to enter it, instead of being sent to prison. 
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A few are admitted on the representation of the active and philan- 
thropic superintendent of the police force of the city, Captain Miller. 
Upon their arrival at the House of Refuge a variety of particulars, 
illustrative of their previous life and history, are entered in a register. 
From this record, a table was expressly compiled for me, in the early 
part of last year, through the kindness of the director of the institution, 
a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. 

The inmates of the Glasgow House of Refuge are engaged during 
the greater portion of the day in learning a trade, the principal trades 
taught being tailoring and nail-making to the elder boys; winding yarn 
for weavers to the younger. The rest of the day is spent by the in- 
mates in an excellent school, in playing together in the open air, at 
meals, and in religious exercises. ‘This institution having been com- 
menced and maintained for a few years by private munificence, as an 
experiment, was found to have succeeded so well, though much cramped 
by the want of sufficient funds, that a Bill has now passed through Par- 
liament, constituting it one of the public institutions of the city, and of 
that ward of Lanarkshire, and consequently imposing the maintenance 
of it upon the public rates. It is to be hoped that the stability thus 
given to the institution will enable the director to procure land for the 
purpose of instructing the inmates in out-door labour, the want of 
which previously appeared to me to render necessary too much confine- 
ment to sedentary occupations. 

An analysis of 266 cases exhibits in a striking manner some of 
the chief motives of juvenile delinquency. The number of orphans 
or fatherless children, abandoned to the corruption to which their 
unprotected state necessarily exposes them in a large city, shows the 
need of such an institution as the House of Refuge being attached 
to every town of more than a certain population; particularly in 
Scotland, where the want of an uniform and efficient system for the 
relief of destitution leaves so many helpless beings no other alter- 
native but crime or starvation. But even in our own country, 
the experience of all who have investigated the subject, goes to 
prove that the ranks of criminals are principally recruited from the 
young thieves and vagrants, whom want of proper training has brought 
into crime, at first of a trifling nature, but after the commission of 
which no institution is open as a refuge for the recovery of character, so 
that. after a certain course of plunder and violence, of longer or shorter 
duration, according to circumstances, during which the country is put 
to considerable cost, not only by the direct destruction of property, but 
also by the expenses of the several trials, imprisonments, &c., the con- 
vict at last has to be transported and maintained at the expense of his 
country in a distant land. This obvious defect in our institutions, the 
House of Refuge at Glasgow is designed to remedy, though hitherto it 
has not been able for want of funds to do all the good it might in the 
prevention of crime, by opening its doors to all whose circumstances 
exposed them to go wrong. Hitherto the qualification necessary for 
becoming an inmate has been, that the candidate must have been taken 
up by the police on suspicion at least. 

The return exhibits the following results, which seem clearly to point 
out the want of parental care and support as one of the greatest causes 
of juvenile crime :— 
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Males in the House up to May, 1841 . . . © 266 


Of these were deprived of the care of both pareuts. 82 

Being—Orphans 4 “aiden ao. «-l«) oe 68 
Foundlings ° a eee 3 
Mother dead, deserted by father. RMN trees 2 4 
Father a soldier, deserted by mother . . - ° 1 
Father dead and mother in Bridewell -. . . 2 2 
Father a soldier and mother abroad . . - © 1 
Both parents transported . . « « « -« l 
Mother dead and father transported . . . . 1 
Mother dead and father a worthless character . ] 


82 
Deprived of the care of ene or other parent . . 135 
Wiz. seb atners dead | x 6s) oe iyi Series 4), & pee OS 
Mothers dead.9 <i Selb we ss Ue ee Ae 
— 135 
Remainder with both parents being only . . « « » -« 49 


266 

With regard to the employments of those who had followed any calling 
for a considerable period, the influence of such occupations as tobacco- 
works,, cotton mills, assisting at hand-loom weaving, &c., which usually 
lead to no permanent livelihood for the adult, is seen to be injurious 
to morality. A summary, indeed, does not present this matter correctly, 
for in regard to many it is difficult to say under which occupation they 
should be entered, they having, perhaps, worked at several; as, for in- 
stance, No. 112, James Cairns is described as having worked 2 years 
at a paper work, 3 months in a shop, 2 years as a draw boy, and 2 years 
in a cotton mill. It is difficult to know to which occupation to attribute 
the credit of his education. A more numerous class are those who have 
never had any steady employment, as No. 54, Robert Roach, who was 
4 months in a coal-pit, 6 months in a pottery, 3 months in Bridewell, 
1 month in a rope work, and 6 months weaving. In cases like this, 
where they were less than a-year at any employment, they are entered in 
the following summary as irregular :— 


Employment of Inmates of House of Refuge. 


Gotton mills end other mills? i. sn the) 2S) Se Be 88 
NV Cava ys lias tsecdi <3 Wie, Se Pe Re ilies Ce ten head eee 
SING WAC COGWOLK Sila «uu ovens ke yp mente hc kes esn o cen enn ae eee 


Perintetields: oe. so eve eh 5 eee ete Oak ae wo see ule 
RROPC-WOLKS «006 ss ele se we ts we eG 
Sweeps . eet ee LN Piik MAE este ng MAPLE gate Mtg Pep Ba 
Driving aicl-buatiuiy . Loe ieee a : 2 
Nail-making . ° ° ae eee 
Brtghemaking ces ets eters «kei hls Se wth oe 
Wrights. . ess ag pe 
Pin-making . . . « « 5 2 


Assistants to painters, carriers, machine-makers, colliers, 
calendars, bonnet-makers, bakers, shoemaker, glazier, 
bookbinder, pottery, of eachone . . . «. . . - Ii 


144 
Some were errand boys or at sea for a few months. 
Total irregularly employed . . . . » 122 


266 
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Nore.—Having been permitted by Mr. Tancred to communicate the above paper 
to the Society, I will merely add an analysis of the columns relating to instruction. 


Total casesvecorded = 3). 3 wk 266 
Of these, had never been at school Pa ise SC 
Had been, from l1to 6months . . . . . 455 
ies fromG-io 1S months ~. « . 4 . 56 
3 from 18 months to 2 years andupwards 101 
266 
Of the 101 who had been at school 18 months and upwards, 79 could not write ; 
of these, 24 could neither read nor write. Only 22 of the 101 could both read and 
write, S. TrRemenseers, F.S.S. 


Statistics of an Agricultural Parish in Bedfordshire. Collected by Joun 
Epwarp Martin, Esq., Froxfield, Eversholt, near Woburn. 


Tue parish to which these memoranda relate is that of LEversholt, 


containing 199 houses, occupied by 290 families, of whom 207 are 
English, and 2 Irish. 


Matercheldwenn <e 4 42 “. “af <6 ae es e) (200 
Pemalechildren,.-.. <3 a, « as nt. w be. ESO 
Gul mmoles) 65s. .6 we ee Se a) we S289 
mdubtcwemates. f60° cra Aes ella et 64 
Aged and infirm malés 3. 4 6s 1 
Aged and infirm females. . . . « ». 26 





Total Population . « « » 926 


Number of families possessing Bible or Testament . . . - « 197 
Number of families not possessing any religious book # kk 


Number of families professing to belong to the Church of pees 161 


Number of families professing to be dissenters . . . one in ete, 
Number of families of no exclusive religious profession... . ». ~. 17 
Number of families who do not attend public worship . . « . 2 


6 families read the Northampton Mercury (Whig paper.) 
6 families read the Weekly Chronicle. 

1 family reads the Weekly Despatch. 

1 family reads Bell’s Messenger. 


57 houses contain miscellaneous pictures. 
1 house contains serious pictures. 
The average rent of cottages in this parish is 3/. per annum. 


Most of the cottages have allotments of 20 poles each, for which they pay 5s 
per annum, being at the rate of 2/. per acre. 


24 male children attend day and Sunday school. 
21 female children attend day and Sunday school. 
22 male children attend Sunday school only. 

27 female children attend Sunday school only. 

24 male children attend infant school. 

18 female children attend infant school. 


136 Children receiving instruction. 
The daily scholars pay 2d. per week. 
The infant scholars pay 1d. per week. 
Total weekly payments of the children attending school 8s. 7d. 
March 15th, 1843. 
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Pauperism and Poor-Rates in the Parochial Year 1842; abstracted 
from the Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
1843. 


Tue parochial year is reckoned by the Poor Law Commissioners from 
Lady-day to Lady-day, and is named after the natural year in which 
its termination falls, so that the parochial year 1842 is the year ended at 
Lady-day, 1842. The total amount levied by assessment in this year was 
6,552,890/., and the sum received from other sources in aid of the poor- 
rate 201,514/., making the total receipts 6,754,404/. Of this sum the 
proportion expended for the relief of the poor was 4,911,498/.; in law 
charges, 68,051/.; in fees to vaccinators and for register books, &c., 
under the Vaccination Act, 33,744/.; in fees to clergymen and registrars, 
and in outlay for books, &c., under the Registration Act, 52,379/.; in 
payments for surveys, valuations, &c., under the Parochial Assessments 
Act, 40,1782. ; in fees to enumerators and other payments under the last 
Census Act, 57,111/.; in payments for or towards the county rate, 
1,230,718/.; for all other purposes, 318,092/.; making a total expen- 
diture of 6,711,771¢., includmg 153,481/. in medical relief. 

The following table will illustrate the nature of the increase of pau- 
perism which has taken place during the parochial year 1842 :— 


Taste I—Summary of Returns, showing the Number of Paupers relieved in 
England and Wales during the Quarters ended at Lady-day, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
respectively ; also the Amount of Money expended for In-Maintenance and Out- 
Relief during each of the Years ended Lady-day, 1840, 1841, and 1842, with the 
Rate per Head of such Expenditure on the Population in 1841, and the average 
Price of Wheat per Quarter in each Year. 


PoPuULATION in 1841, 15,906,829. 



























































BS oi eae © ~ 

Number of Paupers a os Expenditure for In-Mainte- | 22 = of 
Quarters relieved. go. || Years nance and Out-Relief. ass Pie 5 
oe SPS sEE.| S852 
Lady- | as S Lady- a pe = aS 2 a 
day. 2 9 : : oot day. |[n-Main- Out- Say or aS 
pa eateicer. | + Rata Os tenance.| Relief. o's esc! aso 2 

BSc see £. Se as GS. d: 

840 | 169,232] 1,030,297) 1,199,529) 8 1840 | 808,151] 2,931,263| 3,739,414 4 8 68 6 

1841 | 192,106} 1,106,942) 1,299,048) 8 1841 | 890,883) 2,995,330} 3,886,213) 411 | 65 3 

1842 | 221,954] 1,207,402) 1,429,356; 9 1842 | 928,086) 3,108,367| 4,056,453, 5 1 64 0 

Average| 194,431] 1,114,880| 1,309,311; 8,2, -- | 875,707] 3,011,653] 3,887,360| 411 65 11 














Nore.—An estimate is made for those places which are not under the provisions of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. 


This table shows that in the parochial years 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
there has been a progressive increase in the number of persons relieved, 
both in and out of the workhouse, and of the cost of their maintenance. 
The increase, however, has been proportionally greater in the in-door 
than the out-door paupers. 

The following table shows the proportions of able-bodied and other 
classes included in the number relieved :— 
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TasLe I].—Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved in 581 Unions in 
England and Wales, during the Quarters ended Lady-day, 1841 and 1842 respec- 
tively ; distinguishing the Number of Adult able-bodied from ali other Classes. 













Number of In-door and Out-dovor Paupers relieved. 


Proportion per 

















cent. 
Adult able-bodied Paupers 








of 


‘ : to total Num ber of In-door 
ape wpe endo’ eave BeTiea All other Classes, inelud- and Outdoor Paanere! 
: Lad ing Children. 
Unions. y : Grand 
CEN Total. 
In-door. ne Total. ||In-door. bea Total. In-door. Ae Total. 
1841 | 65,631 | 280,953] 346,584) 126,475] 825,989} 952,464/1,299,048 34 25 Pa 
581 i 
{ 1842 | 83,692 | 323,883] 407,575]; 188,262) 883,519)1,021,781|1,429, 356 38 Pa 29 























The following table shows the number of paupers in the Lady-day 





quarter, 1842, compared with their numbers in the years 1803 and 1815, 
as abstracted from returns made to Parliament by the overseers :— 


Tase IlIl.—Comparative Statement, showing the Total Number of Paupers relieved 
in England and Wales during the Years ended at Easter, 1803, and Lady day, 
1815, and for the Quarter ended Lady-day, 1842; with the proportion per cent. 
of Paupers relieved on the Population at each Period. 








Number of 
In-door and 
Population Out-door . 
js Oo Paupers re- 
lieved, in- 
oe cluding 
Children, 
Wales dari : 
in 1801. uring the 
Year ended 
Easter, 
1803. 
8,872,980] 1,040,716 





Number of 

In-door and 

Propor- |Population ee 
tion per of ead in- 

Cent. | England | © cadine 
toPopu-} and | Children 
Jation | Wales during the 
in 1801.| in 1811. | vy... ended 
Lady-day, 
1815. 
12. |10,150,615) *1,319,851 


Propor- |Population 


eS | | ee eer 


tion per of 
Cent. | England 
to Popu- and 
lation Wales 
in 1811.| in 1841. 
13 {15,906,829 





Number of In-door and 
Out-door Paupers re- 
lieved, including Chil- Panon: 
dren, during the Quar- ee 
ter ended Lady-day, Gan 
1842, being the Quar- to P ae 
ter in which ee Rae 
number of Paupers |. 

| were relieved aeane in 1841. 
the Year ended Lady- 
day, 1842. 

1,429,356 9 





* The number of children not being included in the Return for 1815, an estimate has been made from actual 
returns, assuming the same proportion of children to the number of adults relieved. 


We annex a statement illustrating the incidence of the poor-rate 
upon various sorts of property :— 


Taste 1V.—A Return showing the Amount of Money levied for Poor- 
Rates in England and Wales for each of the Years ended Lady-day 
1826, 1833, and 1841; distinguishing the Amount levied on Landed 
Property, Dwelling Houses, and “ all other kinds of Property.” 





AMOUNT OF MONEY LEVIED BY ASSESSMENT. 














Years 

ended 

Lady- | On Landed Pro- Dwelli 

day. | Pioperey. cn seer 

‘£. £. 

1826 | 4,795,482 69. 1,814,228 

1833 | 5,434,890 | 63 || 2,635,258 

1841 | 3,316,593 | 52 || 2,375,221 
Aveiage| 4,515,655 | 62 || 2,273,902 





























Pro- Pro- 
j All other i Total Amount 
t rt 2 
portion | Property. | Belen |“ Levied 
a £3 
26 356 , 447 5 6,966,157 
31 || 536,353 | 6 | 8,606,501 
37 || 660,014 | 11 | 6,351,828 
31 || 517,605 | 7 | 7,308,162 
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260 Marriage Statistics. 


Places of Marriage, Marriages, and Education of the Married, in Eng- 


[August, 


land and Vacs abstracted from the Sessional Paper, No. 223, 1843. 


Tue places of religious worship in England and Wales, not of the 
Church of England, registered for the celebration of marriages, under 
the provisions of the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 85, up to the 30th of 


June, 1842, are as follows :— 


Church of Scotland ote a. ate - 22 
United Secession Church eo te i 24 
Presbyterians < Relief Synod, or Church « oie’ co 
English Presbyterians and Unitarian ° . 73 
Presbyterians not otherwise defined : - o4 
Independents. Independents or Congregationalists  . . 798 
Particular or Calvinistic Baptists . «9. . = ~84 
Baptists . General or Arminian Baptists ~“. 5. « . = -42 
"| Baptists not otherwise defined: s « «i » » 9 © 38a 
—- 461 
Wesleyan Methodists eee ft ieee 
Methodists, new Connexion . seg oe, Tee ES) 
paral Primitive Methodists . ip bacite dul uate tec tel 
er. Wesleyan Methodist Association oe Sen tO 
Independent’ Methodists. 5) >." 4°". > Fag ee 
— 135 
Methodist English Calvinistic Methodists . . . 2. « . 9 
pak aeih, y WV oan Calninintie Methodists 0 5). a. a ls 
pealeeraaii). Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion... . « . » 23 
42 
Pah > Pioman CatiBlies 6 6 xh ae Fa Bo 
Peo United Brethren or Moravians AS Sas 1 
es oe Lutheran, or Evangelical Church Opes nies) RENE 
ee Swiss Protestants . : an ee ] 
ae 4 
New Jerusalem Church, or Swedenborgians 17 
Christian Israelites PEPE ye I 2 
Miscellaneous. Evangelical Friends . . . 1 
Undescribed, or belonging to no specific: dene 7 
TOUNSCOR hae cs ge v8. lye an ie eee . 
— 4i 
Totals A z 1,922 


The marriages registered in the year ending June 30, 1841, were :— 


According to the Rites of the Established Church. 








8 


Special License ° . 17 
License ‘ C50 ME ey kes em Oe oe 
Banns . oly te, eee Orns 
Superintendent Repairer? s coe ; . 856 
Not stated by which of the foregoing forms . 19,997 
114,44 
Not according to the Rites of the Established Church. 
In registered places of worship. . . . « 5,816 
In Superintendent Registrar’s Office . . . 2,036 
Between Quakers . eam ar ats 66 
Between Jews . 4 ye a ie ° 116 
8,034 
Total Marriages. ‘ 122 ,482 
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Not of full Age. Signed with Marks. 
DCD fa ots 6. a oe) eh ROOT ECT oe Vee ake ne ae Oe AOR 059 
Women . 9s + a «? « 16,391 Women.” "« «ow ww (59, 806 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Seventh Ordinary Meeting, May 15, 1843. 


Tuomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected :-— 
William Copperthwaite, Esq. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Albert Gledstanes, Esq. 
A Paper was read “On the Division of Heritable Property and its 
Influence on the Distribution of Wealth.” Translated from the French 
of M. Passy, by Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., (see p. 185.) 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, June 19, 1843. 
The Right Hon. Lorp Asuiey, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Albert Gledstanes, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P., was proposed as a candidate for admission 
into the Society :— 
The Fifth Report of the Education Committee was read, (see p. 211.) 
A second Paper was read “ On the Influence of Employments upon 
Health.” By W.A. Guy, Esq., M.D. (see p. 197). 





Coals Exported.—In 1841 the export of coals abroad was 1,848,294 
tons, of which 344,728 tons was to British possessions abroad ; 451,003 
tons to France; 173,378 tons to Holland; 173,437 tons to Germany ; 
151,146 tons to Denmark; 116,296 tons to Prussia; 77,152 tons to 
Russia; 26,961 tons to Sweden; 15,894 tons to Norway; and only 
3,013 tons to Belgium. Large quantities are sent to the Mediterranean, 
including 48,059 tons to Turkey; and 52,273 tons to the United 
States. The tonnage was nearly three-fourths British, viz. 1,377,680. 


Crimes and Punishments.—During the three years ended with 1830, 
there were, in London and Middlesex, 52 capital punishments; 1833, 
12; 1836, none; and 1839, 3. The number of committals for murder 
during the same periods respectively were,—31, 29, 9, and 21. Itisa 
curious subject of inquiry to determine the cause of the increase in this 
deepest class of crimes since 1836, with the renewed use of capital 
punishments which it has necessitated. 
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POPULATION.—IRELAND. 
Population of the United Kingdom, according to the Census of 1841. 












































Travelling 
England and Wales, Males. Females. by Railway Total. 
and Canal. 
England and Wales . . 7;771,101 |. 8, 1353649 4,896 15,911,646 
Scotland oop sone e109, 241,87) | ~ 1, 378.386 op 2,620,207 
Great Britain . . . «| 9,012,972] 9,513,985 | 4,896 | 18,531,853 
Irelamdi <6 Go ees 4,019,629 | 4,155,609 a 8,175,238 











United Kingdom . . . | 13,032,601 | 13,669,594 4,896 | 26,707,091 


[ Parl. Paper, Sess. 1843, No. 354.—Return of the Irish Census Commissioners, 
dated 22nd April, 1843. | 


Census of the Religious Denominations in Ireland. 


Abstract of the Total Number of Persons in Ireland, in 1834, ascertained by the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction to belong to each Religious Persuasion. 




















Members of — Famer Other Total 

Established Cath ik Presbyterians. Protestant of 
Church. BONNER: Dissenters- Abstract. 
852,064 | 6,427,712 | 642,356 21,808 7,943,940 





[ Parl. Paper, Sess. 1843, No. 354.] 

Small Holdings in Ireland.—Of the total number of persons rated to 
the relief of the poor in Ireland, amounting to 997,434, upwards of one- 
half, or 525,713, are persons the valuation of whose holdings does not 
exceed 5/. per annum. The number whose valuation does not exceed 14. 
is 149,960; above 1/. and not exceeding 2/. is 138,143; above 2/. and 
not exceeding 3/. is 98,220; above 3/. and not exceeding 41. is 75,572 5 
above 4/. and not exceeding 5/. is 63,818; making the above total of 
525,713. If we suppose each of these small holdings to represent a 
family, as it generally does, and each family to comprise, on the average, 
at least five individuals, we have here 2,628,565 people on these miserable 
tenancies, or about one-third of the whole population of Ireland.— 
(Parl. Paper, Session 1843, No. 235.) 

Troops in Ireland.—It appears from a parliamentary paper of the 
present Session (No. 359), that the number of troops in Ireland, which, 
on the Ist of January, 1843, amounted to 23,998 men, were gradually 
reduced, until, in 1840, they amounted only to 14,956; viz:—873 
cavalry, 743 artillery, and 13,340 infantry. 

Consumption of Sprrituous Liquors in Ireland.—In the year ended 
the 5th of April, 1839, the number of gallons of proof spirits (whether 
from malt only, or a mixture of malt and unmalted grain) on which duty 
was paid for home consumption in Ireland was 11,931,922. In the year 
ended 5th April, 1840, it declined to 10,336,076 ; 1841, to 6,830,498 ; 
1842, to 6,528,946 ; and 1843, to 4;813,045. The whole of this decline 
may be attributed to the temperance movement, except that which is 
exhibited by the last year, ended 5th April, 1843, which is attributable 
to the additional shillmg per gallon imposed on Ivish spirits having given 
a renewed life to illicit distillation, as the tripled number of prosecutions 
under this head plainly proves, the number in the year having increased 
from 942 to 2,805.—(Parl. Paper, Session 1843, No. 337.) 
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LEGISLATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Return of the Number of Acts of Parliament, Public and Local and Personal, 
passed from the Year 1834 to the Year 1842, both inclusive ; distinguishing 
the Public from the Local and Personal, and showing the Number of each 
Class passed in each Year for England, or England and Wales, for Scotland, 
Sor Great Britain, for Great Britain and Ireland, and Ireland separately ; 
together with the Total Number of each for the whole Number of YVears—(in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 411, of Session 1834). 


























Public Acts. Local, Personaland Private Acts. : a 

a |as E & las as | 

Year. ja les 3 _|2 is & 33 S 

England and] 3 | & In! ¢ | S || England and | =] 6 |S 2! = | Oz o 

Wales. at eee ‘as Wales. 8 . B Al % a a 

we) a {sUu| & = bra) Ss | so] & igs a 

Sleipat eis slelfeis [sel] & 

Gy | Oi ee Pei i S| ee h e5 
1834 Q&1E.&1j 7} 3} 40 | 16! 96 98 17 16 | 11 142 | 238 
1835 QkKLE.&IL 6 7 | 37 | 11) 84 || 108 21 8 160 244. 
1836 » | 2&1 & IJ ll 34) 37 | 23 308 
1837 9&7E.&1L} 6] 4] 38} Il 282 
1837-8 S5X1E.&1} 7 | 4 | 49 | 24 272 
1839 44X21E.&1T] 4] 4) 29) 15 266 
1840 S985 2 Beye Ie] 4 i 3 46 | 19 297 
1841 A PO Dig e's | eh ena alla 234 
», 2d Session} 6 Boil) sla & Nise 15 
S42) es oo 2 Bo & Le A 7 | 53 | 21 295 

Total &J.| 49 | 37 1356 | 151/913 11,538 |2,451* 

















(bee &2E & 1.1182 | 3 199 | 67 











* Acts passed since 1834 to 1842, both inclusive. 
[Parl. Paper, No. 114, Sess. 1843. 
ARMY AND NAVY 


Number of Men Voted for the Army in each of the following Years, dis- 
tinguishing the Number serving in India. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Number Voted, including the § INDIA. 
Recruiting Troops and Companies § 
in the pay of the East India § Exclusive of Recruiting 
Company, but serving in : Troops and Companies. 
Great Britain. 


Years. ae 2 La @ Gross 
426 ret 23 I 
Sw ee a Bo] & . Total 
fs - = nd ge no} i otal. 
Sed es cae (i -aars= ee a 
Ae as a 2 ce S 
a¢ q an ae 3 
O56 oS = a O96 os fa] 
Aa ao <q ©) ZH a=} <j 





rr cr es | a 7) 5 es | 


1835-6. . . (4,497/6,420|70,354| 81,271)1,116]1,316/17,288)19, 720| 100,991 
1836-7... «» |4,523/6 442/70, 354] 81,319}1,116/1,316|17,288|19,720) 101,039 
1837-8. . . [4 515/6,443/70,353} 81,311}1, 116|1,316/17, 288/19, 720] 101,031 
1838-9. . . |4,540|6,437/78,328] 89,305}, 117/1,317|17 ,288|19,722| 109,027 
1839-40 . . |4,520/6,497/78, 334] 89,35191, 161/1,371/17,93520,467| 109,818 
1840-1. . . |4,454/6,754/82, 263] 93,47191,255|1, 789/24, 597/27 ,641| 121,112 
1841-2. . . |4,409/6,672/30,970| 92,651f1,305|1,873/25 ,892,29.070) 121,121 

















26,940) 122,568 


1849-35 3) -¢ 
Addition of 
Supplemental 427) 5,354 5,827) 124| 191) 3,144) 3,459 9,286 


Estimate. . 





ae | | eS — § | — _—. ee 


Total 1842-3 |4,621/7,340|89,494]101 ,45541 , 357|1, 952/27 ,09030,399| 131,854 
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ARMY AND NAVY—(continued.) 


Number of Men and Boys, including Royal Marines, Voted for the 
Service of the Navy, in each of the following Years. 





Year. 








1835-6 . « 
1836-7 . 
1837-8 . . 
1838-9 . . 
1839-40. . 
1840-1 . 

1841-2 . 

1842-3. . . 


ens | 


24,700 
25,165 
25,165 
25,165 
26, 165 
43,000 
43,000 


Number of Men Voted. 








+9 P) 


5 9,000 
b 9000 
i 9,000 
: 9,000 
J 10,500 
4 10,500 





a 


22,000 men,‘ ineluding 9,000 marines, and 2,000 boys 





b) 33 
2,000 ,, 
2,000 ,, 
2,000 ,, 
2,000 ,, 
2,000 ,, 
2,000 ,, 








Number of Men actually serving in the Army on the 5th April in each of 
the following Years. 




















GREAT Briratn, InpIA, 
Including Recruiting Troops and Exclusive of Recruiting Troops 
Companies. and Companies. 
Gross 
Years. : a 
en Ge e = Total 
a oa a. a 
5 O58 “4 & ee 
1) a 2 (| St! 
oa = 
6 | zs le < 
1840 | 4,454) 6,507| 84,018 | 94,979 || 1 255] 1,495|/20,684/23,434| 118,413 
1841 | 4,409] 6,582} 83,477 | 94,468 || 1,305] 1,570/24,455/27,330] 121,798 
1842 | 4,575] 6,777| 86,440 | 97,792 || 1,233] 1,563/24,563.27,359| 125,151 














corona 








Re ESC HETERO ee RS He 


Number of Men actually serving in the Navy on the 5th day of April, 
1840, 1841, 1842. 
































Year. Men. Boys. oe AAG Conesao. 1 ee 
1840 | 22,187 4,380 6,325 | 32,892 2,638 | 35,550 
1841 | 25,947 5,043 7,012 | 38,002 2,168 | 40,170 
1842 | 27,965 6,678 6,959 | 41,602 3,423 | 45,025 








[ Parl. Papers, Nos 





. 16 and 53, Sess. 1843. | 


Refugees.—The first moneys advanced from the public treasury 
since the last war towards the relief of foreign refugees, emigrating to 
this country in consequence of internal insurrections in their own 
countries, were issued in 1827 to the amount of 15,196/., paid to Spanish 
refugees ; and payments of about the same amount were continued until 
1833 to the same parties. 
bounty to the amount of 8,041/., since increased to about 12,000/. per 
annum; the payments to Spanish refugees in 1840 having been only 
2,505/., while that to Polish refugees was 11,954/—(Parl. paper, 
1841, No. 436.) 


But in 1834, the Polish refugees shared our 
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Miscellaneous. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Exports of British Produce and Manufactures from the United Kingdom 
an 1841 and 1842. 


Declared Value 
of the Exportations in the Year 





Articles. ended 5th January, 
1842 1843 
£. £. 

Coals and Culm)... a! Ue, 675 , 287 733,574 
Cotton Manufactures . . . .» | 16,232,510 | 13,910,084 
Cotton Yami cn > 6. 3 5 7,266,968 | 7,752,676 
Harthenwate "S46 5 os 8 600,759 554,221 
Giless uF. we Say) etree Ge cee 421,936 310,061 
Hardwares and Cutlery . . . 1,623,961 1,392,888 
Linen Manufactures « . . . | 938,347,555 | 2,360,152 
Eiven’ Vor °*.) 7. 3 942,400 | 11,023,976 
Metals, viz.— 

Iron and Steel . . «. «| 2,877,278 | 2,453,892 

Copper and Brass. . «. .; 1,523,744 | 1,821,754 

Denes ve) egg et 242 ,334 357 , 377 

Tia, in-bars,.&6. 255 5 . ©.» 86,574 199,911 

Di Plates es wh ee. 368,700 348 ,236 
Otis —sistcwbe i. 6. eae Ms 175,615 206,639 
Silk Manufactures. . -© © e 788,894 589,644 
sugar, Refined. =. 6 s--ee% 548, 336 439,335 
Wool, Sheep’s or Lamb’s. . . 555,620 510,965 
Woollen Yainiw’ eo 0! eis 552,148 573,521 
Woollen Manufactures . . . | 5,748,673 | 5,199,243 


Total of foregoing Articles . 





44,609,358 | 40,738,151 
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Vessels Employed in the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom in 1841 
and 1842, exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the 
Coasting Trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 





Countries to which the 
. Vessels belonged. 











Entered Inwards. 


Year ended Sth January, 


Cleared Outwards. 





Year ended 5th January, 


1842 





1843 


Tonnage.| Ships.| Tonnage.| Ships. Tonnage.| Ships.) Tonnage. 








1842 1843 
Ships. 

United Kingdom and ee | 

Dependencies 
IRM, Te a ig) CoGmoo 246 72,552; 220) 65,249 
SSWEGEN) se, 6) 6 | ole) ot 210 80,229) 207} 32,222 
Norway A 845 | 134,268} 679; 107,429 
Denmark. « 0s) «t> 2 1,169 84,41) 756} 54,066 
LESS. Ayah Be alte s 1,076 201,685 711) 138,431 
Other German States . e271 103,061 863} 74,338 
PV OUST. .'\s> ota feiss 582 49,517} 481) 40,509 
ei S 6G 6 ot 231 25,124| 256) 35,819 
Branceas 0. « Peli ae 1,110 59,065} 801; 39,256 
eS ae Ae ne oy Bae 52 6,768} 79} 11,331 
Portugal. os s+) ce in 73 8,228 31 3,544 
Italian States .%... 42 10,275) 182) 43,732 
Other European States . ae aie 6 raed 
United States of America 530 | 295,230} 574) 325,814 
Other States in Ame- = 

rica, Africa, or Asia . t 2 967 6 roe 


a i | a | ee | 


Total e ° e e e e 


VOL. VI.—PART III. 





112 
160 
263 

1,256 
652 

1,049 
541 
307 

1,550 

48 
8y 
32 


565 
1 











33,484] 127 
20,734, 198 
28,039) 264 
94,555| 1,092 
113,286] 605 
86,092] 967 
52,830| 512 
37,751| 354 
120,287] 1,250 
6,649| 66 
9,751| 97 
7,824| 159 
ee 3 
307,380] 576 
114 5 








14,419 |2,900,'749|13,823/2, 680,838] 14,243/2,624,680/15,198/2, 735,073 


38 ,269 
27,054 
30,929 
87,457 
108,917 
91,752 
49,475 
53,118 
93,533 


44 
323,329 
1,492 


21,858 13,982, 129]}19,675|/3 ,655, 606/20 ,861/3, 543, 456/21 ,403/3, 691,664 


[ Parl. Paper, No. 35, Sess. 1843.] 
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BRITISH SHIPPING. 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and 
the Number of Men and Apprentices usually employed in navigating the same, 
on the 5th day of January, 1841, 1842, and 1843, respectively. 





Vessels belonging to the several Ports of the British Empire. 


In the Year 1840. In the Year 1841. In the Year 1842. 
Country. 
Men Men Men 
and Ap- and Ap- and Ap- 
Vessels. | Tonnage. | prentices | Vessels.| Tonnage. | prentices | Vessels.) Tonnage. | prentices 
usually usually usually 
employed. employed. employed. 


rr er tr ne | es es | ne | ne | ee ey | | SR 


United Kingdom. | 21,983 |2,724,107 |160,509 | 22,747 12,986,626 |167,117 | 23,207 |2,990,849 |170,628 

A enorOuernsey, 671| 44,155] 5,018] 714] 48,773 | 5,224| 747] 50,571 | 5,396 
Jersey, ScaMent “ : : ot ie : : é 

British Plantations | 6,308 | 543,276 | 35,813 | 6,591 | 577,081 | 37,957 | 6,861 | 578,430 | 38,585 

















Total. . . | 28,962 13,311,538 |201,340 | 30,052 13,512,480 |210,198 | 30,815 |3,619,850 [214,609 





There are no documents in my Department by which the distinction of Men and Apprentices can be 
shown; but by a Return procured from the Registrar of Merchant Seamen, the Number of registered 
Apprentices in the United Kingdom, in the Year 1840, was 26,750; in 1841, 26,809; and in 1842, 23,883. 


Custom House, London, Joun Covey, 


21st June, 1843. Registrar-General of Shipping. 


—= 





An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered into and 
cleared from the Ports of each portion of the United Kingdom during 
the Year 1842. 


Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 








Country. Inwards. Outwards. Iuwards. Outwards. 







Vessels. | Tonnage. |Vessels. | Tonnage. 


Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 


























ENGLAND: 


Foreign Trade . | 15,825 | 2,566,845] 16,024 | 2,615,330] 2,576 | 396,213 | 2,620] 406,689 

Colonial Trade. | 4,981 968,661} 4,580 948 , 037 310 62,803 323 69,170 

Coasting Trade | 94,664 | 7,256,880|107,027 | 8,005,251) 9,541 |1,685,171 | 9,086 |1,511,130 
Total England {115,470 |10,794,386/127,631 |11,566,618| 12,497 |2,144,187| 12,029 |1,986,989 














ScoTLAND: 
Foreign Trade . 1,861 213,918] 9,243 268,318 3 387 2 321 
Colonial Trade . 494 105,696 661 154,692 0 Ar Ee by 
Coasting Trade. | 18,333 | 1,045,260] 19,654 | 1,101,688} 3,060 | 665,470 | 2,620| 539,119 











Total Scotland . | 20,688 | 1,364,874] 22,558 | 1,524,698) 3,063 | 665,857 2,622 559,440 


IRELAND; 
Foreign Trade . 482 63,373 280 55,872 as 38 So ey 
Colonial Trade, 473 118,846 415 106,710 


Coasting Trade. | 17,114 | 1,269,357] 8,767 | 564,829] 2514 | 611,329 | 2/999 | 6731042 

















Total Ireland. | 18,069 | 1,451,766) 9,462 | 727,404 | 2,514) 611,329] 2,999 | 673,042 


SS SS | SS | eS | CT AS | A | VAT | geese conn! 


Total United : x: bs 
inedom ty 154,227 |13,611,026]159,651 |13,818,720] 18,004 |3,421,373 | 17,580 |3,219,471 


(Parl. Paper, Sess, 1843, No. 207.] 
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OPERATION OF CORN LAWS. 


Statement of the Monthly Average Prices of Wheat from the beginning of 1793 
to the end of April, 1842, showing the Number of Months in which each of the 
various Average Prices occurred “(stating those Prices at intervals of Ten Shil- 
lings), and also under which of the Laws regulating the Sis of Corn. 





Un- | 40s. | 50s. | 60s. | 70s. | 80s. | 90s. | 100s.| 110s. 90H 130s.| 140s. | 150s. 
Tariffs. der to to to to to to to to to to to to 
40s. } 50s. | 60s. | 70s. | 80s. | 90s, | 100s. | 110s. | 120s.) 130s. | 140s. | 150s. | 160s. 


ee | ecg | es | ef a | ee | es ey ff es | eee. | ee | eee 


Act of 1791— 
Under 50s. Duty, 24s. 3d. | 
Dye OSes ty 4 MSs Ol hone 
Above 54s. ,, = Os. 6¢. 
Act of 1804— 
Under 63s. Duty, 24s. 3d. 
aigf? DOSE oy, byass0d. 
Above 66s. ,, Os. 6d. 
Act of 1815—~— 
Prohibition under 80s. . 
Above 80s., Duty free . \ 
Act of 1822— 
Prohibition under 70s. . 
Above 70s., Duty free . } 
Act of 1828— 
The Sliding Scale Act . | 17 | 23 | 51 | 60 | 19 Lahseeal és (is oehea gee eeu eee eee 


me | et ee, | | | | ee 


ee 6 38 21 ee ee @° ee ee Cy @@ ee 

















52-170 128.) Sl} 494027 | 31-|- 13h Th Ste aah ieas 


Otek reser fy « ok? 


Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption in 
the United Kingdom, from the passing of Act 5 Vict., Sess. 2, c. 14, 
(29th April, 1842), to 5th January, 1843. 








Foreign, Foreign, 


















































admitted at admitted at 
the Rates of Wheat. Wheat Flour. || the Rates of Wheat. Wheat Flour. 
Duty under- Duty under. 
mentioned. mentioned. 
Per Q ae jPer Quarter. 
&. d. Quarters. Cwts. ee Se Quarters. Cwts. 
0 8 0 | 2,105,484 427,579 + |!Brought for.| 2,578,382 510,255 
0 9 0| '296,818 97 725 013 0 26,877 13,640 
010 O 28° 924 15,246 014 0 9,431 2 
O11 0 124,319 19,623 016 0 662 34 
012 0 92,837 20 ,082 018 0 2,640 68 
019 0 275 18 
Carr. forw. | 2,578,382 510,255 1 0 0 2,549 208 
Total Foreign . . . . | 2,620,816 524,225 














Colonial, admitted when the Rate of ae 29,132 495,501 
Daty on Wheat was 0 3 0 33 22,993 

f eae ss 0 5 0 4,644 42,392 
Total Colonial Stceueks 33,809 560,886 





[Parl. Paper, No, 97, Sess. 1843.] 
G2 
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OPERATION OF CORN LAWS. 


An Account of the Duties payable on the Importation of Foreign Wheat when the 
Price of Wheat in this Country has been at 508., 55s., 608., 65s., 708., 758., 808., 
and 85s., under the various Acts which have been passed from the Reign of 
Charles LI. to the present time. 





Rates of Duty per Imperial Quarter on Foreign Wheat, when the Price of 























ACTS. British Wheat per Imperial Quarter was at 
50s. 55s. 60s. 65s. 708. 75s. 80s. 85s. 
Bi) Me ee WEE, Boiss 11S Ge Sic ee NO See Ga erent ee ce 
1660. 12 GCar.2,c.4 .| 0 43) 0. 4f; O 43} O 45) O 43) O 44) 0 42) 0 4 
e0ro2@2n oe. 1s 16 6 16-67) 8.8} 8 8) 8 8S Sl eS ee 
1699. 9&10 Wm. 3,c.23 | 16 103/16 101) 8 7§| 8 71) 8 7] 8 73] 8 7) O 8 
1703. 2&3 Anue,c.9 . | 16 113/16 114); 8 83] 8 GL) °8 8) 8 Sf) 8 Bi 0. 
1704 seotcanne,c.5. (17 24) 17 2b) 8 lai 6 li ela) 8 tee 1 OF 
WAT. 2eGeo, 2.0.2 2) 1% GEV Is ~ 68 9 Sea O88 ee ge OO S8 | 89 ogg Tae 
1774. 13 Geo. 3,c. 43. | 0 6%) 0 67; O 67%; O 62) O 62) O 6) O GR) 0 63 
1779. 19 Geo. 3,'¢.25.. | 0 GL).0 61) 0 621° 0 GL) 0 63% @ Gy 0 Gt). O. “Gi 
1782. 22 Geo. 3,¢c. 66, | 2 62) 0 o62) 00 671) 0; 64 DO G4! OX 64) 0 oF OG 
1787. 27 Geo. 3,c.13. | 0 63%; 0 68' 0 68 0 62) 0 6A) O Ef; O 6B) 0 63 
1791. 31 Geo. 3,c.30. | 25 038 2 638 0 6%, 0 628 0 62) 0 62) 0 6A; 0 63, 
1796. 37 Geo. 3, ¢.15...| 26. 33) 2&2) 0 6h) @ 61) 0.61) 0 GEE 0 Gli 0 Gt 
1797. 37 Geo. 3,c. 110 | 27 67) 2 103' 0 612 O 613 O Ghai 0 63) O 613 0 68 
1803. 43 Geo.3,c.68&70 | 28 143; 2 101 O 631) O 631) O 624; O 633} O 631; O 631 
1804, 44 Geo. 3,c.53.1]31 3h; 3 231) 0 72) 0 73) 0 73) O 72] 0 73) O 73 
1804, 44 Geo. 3, c. 109 | 31 3§/31 34/31 3h) 3 221 0 73) O 72) 0 78| O 78 
1805. 45 Geo. 3, c. 29. | 31 102 | 31 103/31 103; 3 3%) 0 78) 0 73) O 78| O 78 
1806. 46 Geo. 3, c. 42. | 33 113) 33 113/33 112} 3 6 0 82; 0 8] 0 8) 0 82 
1809. 49 Geo. 3,¢c. 98. |34 4))34 46/34 43) 3 54] O 81; O 81) O St} O & 
1813. 53 Geo. 3,¢.35. |40 933/40 92740 937; 4 1 O 923) O 933 0 935 0 925 
1815. 55 Geo. 3, c. 26. de a prohibited prohjbited free 
"4 rohibited rohibited to 4ayieto-- 44) 5) 12 
1822. 3 Geo. 4, c. 60 .{ and additional for the first eines months | 5 i eae 5 li 
1825. 6 Geo. 4,c.65¢. | 10 32/10 32/10 32/10 32,10 32 10 32 10 33/10 33 
1826, 7° Geo, 4, t. 70Po Tis O72 Ole OTe erie Oli ei et 
1827. 7&8 Geo.4,c.57§ |44 8 | 34 8 | 24 8 |14 81] 4 8 1 0 1 0 1 0 
1828. 9 Geo. 4, c.60 . |36 8 |31 8 |26 8 {21 81,10 8 1 0 i v a a0 
1841. 5Vic.,Sess.2,c.14; 20 0 |17 O | 12 °0 7, Ustad & 1 0 1 Oviad <0 











* Rates directed to be levied as soon as foreign wheat should have been admitted to consumption, und 
Act 55 Geo. 3, c. 26 (which, however, did not take place during the continuance of this Act), 

ioe wheat secured in warehouse hefore 13th May, 1822, and taken out between 15th June and 15th August, 
1825. 
+ On wheat warehoused on or before 2nd May, 1826, and taken out between 3lst May and 16th August, 1826. 
§ On wheat warehoused on or before Ist July, 1827. 

Inspector-General’s Office, Custom House, London, WILLIAM Irvine. 

20th April, 1843. 


[ Parl. Paper, Sess. 1843, No. 211.] 


Prices of Food.—The few following figures, describing the cost of 
food for a public institution in cheap and dear years, will help the ima- 
gination in estimating the effects of such times upon the economy of a 
nation :— 


A Return of the Sum expended in the Purchase of Fresh Meat for the use 
of Greenwich Hospital in each of the Years 1835 and 1841. 


£. s. d, $2 aa 
Year 1835 . 12,628 8 1 Average Price per cwt.. 40 723 
Year 1841 . 16,806 2 11 Average Price percwt.. 56 03 


A Return. 
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OPERATION OF CORN LAWS. 


Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption in 
the United Kingdom during the whole Period of the Continuance of 
Act 9 Geo. IV., c. 60, from 15th July, 1828, to 29th April, 1842. 


















































Foreign, Foreign, 
admitted at admitted at 
the Rates of Wheat. Wheat Flour. |] the Rates of Wheat. Wheat Flour. 
Duty under- Duty under- 
named. named, 
Per Quarter. Per Quarter. 
255 Ge Cb Quarters. Cwts. Soese ds Quarters. Cwt. 
0 I O| 5,788,045 1,758,372 ||Broughtfor.| 13,555,703 | 4,303,340 
0 2 8 2,880,613 862,262 1. FS 1,496 87 
0 6 8] 1,997,226 519,123 || 112 8 432 63 
010 8 820,342 248 , 120 1-13:.3 908 511 
013 8 549,717 466,521 || 114 8 396 164 
016 8 302 ,636 213,803 ey ae 154 24 
018 8 77,140 44,807 iel62-8 326 42 
0-28 379,073 975025 ae ae 314 24 
pot 3 110,324 6,618 118: 8 154 12 
re? <@ 79,562 18,747 1 ae 151 ol 
Po 33 8 275,959 63,767 2.9 8 3 a 
LP a8 46,744 3,844 yA AWE: 7 3 
i O73 28,512 1,672 2% 3 § 4 a 
aes 9 as) 7191 714 g. 4-8 16 13 
| oe ee 27 10 vil ie ae =, 62 33 
bigeres 134,300 Lond 2 6° 8 10 155 
bg 8 61,650 101 ee | 7 17 
ELEO. 3S 13,959 756 Zo 8. 8 3 2 
—_— Ha! es) 2 36 
Carr. forw.| 13,555,703 | 4,303,340 || 210 8 8 56 
Admitted at an ad valorem Duty, being damaged . 2,629 << 
Ditto 92> «duty tree |. zs ditto 5 ee 350 
Ditto...’ duty free, forseed >. 5 8 es 71 oe 








ooo 


Total Foreign. . . « | 13,562,856 | 4,305,150 

















Colonial admitted when the Rate of ua 0 0 6 176,761 833,719 
en Wheat was .'-. 2 6. 6h D8: 0 420,939 910,872 
Total Colonial « .  . 597,700 | 1,744,591 








[Parl. Paper, Sess. 1843, No. 97.] 


A Return of the Sum expended in the Purchase of Wheat, Wheat Flour, 
and Wheaten Bread, for the use of Greenwich Hospital, in each of the 
Years 1835 and 1841. 

a ee (hed, arag. 

Year 1835: Wheat Flour. 5,463 15 10 Average Price per Sack . 31 0% 

Year 1841: Wheat Flour. 8,203 11 8 Average Price per Sack . 52 52 

[Parl. Paper, Sess. 1842, No. 263.] 


Inclosure Acts—Number passed, from 1800 to 1810, 905; from 
1810 to 1820, 741; from 1820 to 1830, 192; from 1830 to 1840, 125. 
(Parl. Paper, Session 1843, No. 325.) 
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‘MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from 
all Causes, Registered in the 13 Weeks ended July 1, 1843. 





DISEASES. 


Small Pox , 
Measles . 
Searlatina. . 
Hooping Cough 
Croup . 
Thrush , 
Diarrhea , 
Dysentery 
Cholera . 
Influenza . 
PEWS 6 spo 
Remittent Fever 
Typhus 
Erysipelas . 
Syphilis : 
Hydrophobia . 


° 
e 
° 
e 
° 
e 


e e r) 
° 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
e 
° 
e 
° 
C 
tC) 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 


Epidemic, Endemic, 
Contagious diseases 


in 


the Spring Quarters, 
1838-9-40-1-2. 


| Average Deaths 





pring 


Deaths in the § 
Quarter, ending 
July 1, 1843. 





685 
58 
11 


ue 2,216 | 2,409 








Cephalitismesetet se is) ue 156 176 
Eiydrocephalus’ .7). <- . 450 476 
ENOTES RY Gg 9G oe to. 203 244 
Paral ysis ° ° ° ° e ° ] 718 21 4 
Convulsions . . . . .» 7122 530 
SUSEROUEE Fhe Ge) CR Ga ons 4 2 
Chorea 26. Fsbo 2 1 
PUPS 5 6) bers.) 3 6 47 52 
IGMSANGAY. og Go oe 18 11 
Delirium Tremens . . . 20 21 
Disease of Brain, &e. . . 100 97 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Ee 

Marrow, Nerves, and ; 1,895 1,824 

ISCMSCS e's 5. Wes ee | 

(EESTI WR 

Tharyrieitis.6) 6 eo eo o* 5 11 
Quinsy las Ses ay 14 26 
Bronchitis. . Ciel jonas 112 190 
PPeUpisyi ss seb 140 vo) |S 22 30 
Pneumonia, 4 “si. . 785 827 
Hydrothorax . . . ° 56 53 
PNSUMIAs le ce 8 8S 203 188 
Phthisis or Consumption . | 1,935 1,843 
Disease of Lungs, &c. . . 154 212 
Diseases of the Lungs and a 

of the other Organs of \| 3,287 Spek | 

Respiration a8 

TETRIS 

Meethinege eee. |e) ere 196 198 
Gastritis-Enteritis . . . 197 167 
IREritOnItIsi.: nie hele. 16 PAD 
Tabes Mesenterica . . . 48 104 
ARDC Sp Beige coe OG 3 2 
INSCITCSI a? a MON el us oe i 16 
Ulceration (of Intest. &e.) . 14 20 
tera gs ese et te ° 21 31 
@olvcxor Deusis | sys Feu 5 22 24 
Intussusception . . . « 5 oan) 
Stricture, Ve. <n ves. « s q 4 
Heematemesis . . .«. - 4 10 
Disease of Stomach, &c. A 47 60 
Disease of Pancreas. . . Oo 56 
Hepatitis- ai). ssciar sw 11 21 + 
VauWiCe ie we Meee my te 26 1 
Disease of Liver, &c. . . 94 113 
Disease of Spleen Be 5 1 dc 
Diseases of Stomach, Liver, ii 

and other Organs of Di- 720 826 





gestions is 16 6s te 


re 














22. | ag 
go% | 28s 
DISEASES. A Ee ie 8 
sted, eos 
foe | ase 
a8 | §o5 
<q Qa 
Pericarditis) i.e ee neds 7 19 
ESHOUUOEM A 6 GG oS 8 8 
Disease of Heart, &c. . « 206 286 
Diseases of the Heart and 992) 313 
Blood-vessels . . « 
EE RAS mA EERSTE) 
Nephritie soo baie sae 5 6 
Ischiariaw G.° cs: o0\ ee ee 2 56 
Wiabetesia «sc ts * Ree see 4 4 
Cyatitis, wet eae eeu 3 3 
StONGr 4: set se be Ble 5 3 
Stricture -.. kbaen fe0 wee 4 13 
Disease of Kidneys, &c. . 39 61 
Disease of the Kidneys, &c. 62 90 
questa, “eum 
Childbeds V5 | steele 80 92 
Paramenia. eae ere 2 2 
Ovarian Dropsy . .. . 3 5 
Disease of Uterus, &c. . . 27 15 
Childbed, Diseases of the 114 
Witerus; 856) 6. sien } ig | 
meme eee CER ESSE 
Arthritis. %- teen asi °8 1 
Rheumatism: . 4.6 ka. 35 34 
Disease of Joints, &c. . . 40 68 
Rheumatism, Diseases of "6 103 


the Bones, Joints, &c. 





Carbuncle. <4. Sf) 5 FA *6 
Phiegmons.icr Ja\¥e Fe 1 ie 
WHICERF Seria bent ey Ree coals 5 2 
IME 5 To 6 Gl Go 5 6 
Disease of the Skin, &e. . 5 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cel- 17 13 
lular Tissue, &c. . . t 
SSRs) SS 
Inflammation. » . « + 117 39 
Hemorrhage ~ -. 3. « « 44 28 
HPTOPSY © sos oy wu. ust aie ee 414 382 
AUSSCORS iad ait eea* iat ne ave nns 49 16 
Mor titicationy 6. enn 54 53 
Purpura 9 6 we ws 8 4 1 
Serofula. . < .. 5; 2b« 20 36 
Carcinoma... 45%. 3 o's 87 128 
WUT Oba comes ae. ec hte ies 20 8 
ROUGE. Comets ee tet Gane 13 15 
Atrophy Ys Vex ng? tg Aah) 64 101 
Debility «thie ee 220 221 
Malformations: ss se 10 18 
Sudden Deaths mae 173 163 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other +3 
Diseases of uncertain Seat i cae peste 
. Old Age or Natural Decay . 807 819 
SS 
Imtemperance, . <6 be 7 4 
Privation . e e o ¢e¢ e 4 4 
Violent Deaths -; . < + 314 258 
Deaths by Violence, ete 395 266 
tion, or Intemperance ieee 
Causes not specified, . . 69 67 
(RRS SSE ROSAS ET 
Deaths from all Causes, . | 11,101 | 11,433 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY, 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the Districts of England (in- 
cluding the principal Towns), showing the average Number of Deaths 
in the Five Springs, 1838-42, and the Number of Deaths in the Spring 
Quarter of 1843, ended 30th June. 





Deaths 








per 1838-42 gtk 
in the 
: Population vale ee Spine 
DISTRICTS. 1841 tered in| 1,000 |Guarterly Average Coates 
, 1842, | of the ending 


Popula-| Of Five | Of Five pune 30, 
tion.* | Years. | Springs 1843. 








West Districts . . | 300,705 | 6,826 1,751 ; 1,738 | 1,805 
North Districts . . . | 365,660 | 8,550 2,112 | 2,004] 2,206 
¢Metropolis. .< Central Districts. . .» | 373,806] 8,873 24 2,395 | 2,255 1 2,304 
East Districts 3 392, 496 9,947 2 640 2,417 2,496 
South Districts . - | 438,060 | 11,076 2,850 | 2,686 | 2,622 
Total . . {1,870,727 | 45,272 11,749 | 11,101 | 11,433 
Maidstone . . «© , 32,310 815 25 181 184 175 
Brighton . . . «..| 46,742 | 3,196} 24 251 230 992 
Isle of Wight’... 4 42,547 721 17 182 193 175 
South Eastern \Portsea Island . . . 53,036 | 1,152 22 297 271 334 
Division. Winchester . . © «© 23,044 469 20 116 113 106 
Windsor . . . . | 20,502 3941 19 97 94 88 
SteAdbans) i), 4 as. Vic0al 340 20 83 89 60 
Wycombe. . . . .| 34,150 679 | 20 187 210 198 
south Midland } Oxford. . . . e « 19,701 414. 21 102 94 85 
Division. Northampton. . . . 28,103 622 22 168 165 177 
Redford aes. 28427 =. 31,767 604 19 171 72 177 
Cambridge: qin. es wien e 24, 453 465 21 144 144 124 
woe A a gon 417 23 113 107 a 
: Laie, pswich Pes tes 25,254 594 24 150 144 8 
Fagen Diss. | Now sos priate |e POR SAO |B, 562.1 26 396 430 339 
Yarmouth , mabicmn 24,031 516 22 | 118 115 102 
DPevi7zesy —.. is. ves 6. « 22,130 449 20 115 111 194 
Dorchester . . .-. 23,380 437 19 107 118 105 
Exeteris: gies" ‘sees 31,333 764 24 192 178 143 
South Western }St. Thomas . . . 47,195 886 18 214 201 185 
Division. Pigmouthy 2 om «sen 36,527 1,141 29 208 196 206 
Redrathe= ‘oot. cee « 48 ,062 1,232 26 249 252 203 
Renzance <-. <=. . 50,100 | 1,128 22 236 226 250 
Bathe ao ee he Cee oe a 69,232 | 1,598 23 423 436 376 
BvIstOlict . eismet cea erence 64,298 1,771 97 476 462 390 
ONO Me So Biivis 66 , 233 1,510 23 362 368 294. 
Stroud comes oo ee 38 ,920 706 18 192 205 188 
Cheltenbame% < 2 % 40,221 | 1,078 97 921 217 197 
Hereford’ 4. 9 25% 33, 646 862 95 188 182 197 
Shrewsbury . . . . 21,529 586 Di, 137 143 IY 
Worcester . . 6 « 27,130 637 24 171 166 172 
Western Divisions Kidderminster . . . 29,408 621 2k 149 137 155 
Dwalee a6 Me SS RS 86,028 | 2,832 28- 515 497 442 
Wialaall Se 34,274 927 27 202 183 192 
Wolverhampton . . . 80,722 | 2,319 | 29 508 506 415 
Wolstantonr iis, 4. <= « 32,669 964 30 203 210 220 
Birmingham . . . 138,187 | 3,579 26 901 845 739 
PSHM. 4g ore ue boasts 50,928 | 1,093 22 27 275 277 
Coventiy 27th 5 31,028 896 29 191 18] 198 
Leicester . Zee See 50,932 | 1,457 Bt er aa ae 
. Tincolnts<e.e 2 x2 fs x 36,110 720 ( 
Re NeWiabiad a <) . . 1 63.080°| ¥,400"|" 27 361| 315| 999 
SEES VV aiasrordiots ert ct ie27P 5! 5 BO, 634 | 1,245} > 19 a ee 
DErbyi suey se etteee .s 35,015 909 26 D7 208 210 





* The figures in this column are a rude representation of the relative mortality of the different dis- 
tricts, made from the figures in the preceding columns, by William Baker, Esq., M.D., Derby. This 
gentleman preferred stating the mortality per thousand to avoid the use of decimals. The fractions 
which he employed are also here dispensed with ; the nearest whole number being substituted. 

+ The deaths in the metropolis for the years 1840-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, 
the returns for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. The returns from other places are for 
the years ending December 3lst. 
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A Quarterly Table of the Mortality, §c.—continued. 


tear | 1838-42 | Deaths 
Deaths ae in the 








pomenon Spring 
Regis- in eve 
DISTRICTS. we fete 000 ¥/ Quarterly Average ae 


1842. of the |————————_——_ 
Popula-| Of Five | Of Five mane 











tion. | Years. | Springs. 

Stockport. 6 .« «© « 85,672 | 2,073 24 585 630 511 
Macclesfield . Gi on 56,018 | 1,403 34 370 394 386 

Great Boughton Cinclu 3 
ingChester) . . 49,085 | 1,189 24 305 315 292 
Liverpool . (aaj 223,054 | 7,407 | 34 1,875 | 1,744] 1,913 

West hee a joining 

a eae zh gg,652 | 2,405| 97 509| 4551 558 
Blackburuy = 9 veo te 75,091 1,665 92 465 499 562 
North Western /Preston. . 6 « « « 77,189 | 2,050 27 513 502 507 
Division. Rochdale =. 9%. 9+ =. & 60,577 | 1,476 25 396 426 405 
Buty: =) 2 «4 cor @ | 77,896 |. 15987 | . 26 506 543 492 
Bolton si) 3 Ve Nels 97,519 | 2,607 26 668 672 676 
Wigan is, © 6 ti. 0 66,032 | 1,588 24 434 447 477 
Prescott) ys 611s men Is 43,739 | 1,075 25 260 972 248 
Chorlton ge hue a 93,736 | 2,427 26 591 535 610 
Manchester . » + -| 192,408 | 6,151 So 1,597 | 1,543} 1,449 
Salford Js (otis: 5 etek e 705228, | 1,977 28 530 519 499 
Ashton ° ° ° ° e 173,964 4,786 98 1 > 196 ] 9 377 1 074 
Sheffield) 3). 4 9a 85,076 | 2,182 26 598 577 532 
Huddersfield . .« « ~. {| 107,140] 1,996 19 514 620 779 
leNWeR<e TG By ee ay MOSS Is || Our 21 566 586 679 
York Division. < Bradford . . + «© «| 182,164 | 3,323 25 794 803 938 
Leeds ol wo Patent | PGS Eeey (I) aeGLo Wer 1,107 | 1,107 | 1,120 
Hull sip We ie gene ss 41,130 1,042 25 289 264 282 
York se 0 «© © | 47,779 | 1,183} 22 274 292 298 
Sunderland: 2 274) + 56,226 | 1,357 24 369 374 333 
Gateshead. . « « -» 38 ,'747 909 24 238 2il 719 
Tynemouth . 2. «6 « 56,625 | 1,327 | 24 315 322 309 
Northern Division Tow caste: -ou-Tyne . . 71,850 | 1,726 24 487 469 540 
Canlislem. waits. 1 ssa as 36 , 084 840 23 213 193 195 
Cockermouth. . . . 35 ,676 597 17 173 160 190 
SKendal., «<<. .g.00 34,694 714 21 184 198 209 
Abergavenny. . « « 50,834 | 1,109 22 315 357 313 
Pont-y-pool 96 « 14) 25,037 545 22 147 170 160 
Merthyr Tydvil . . . 52,864 | 1,110 23 343 360 265 
Welsh Division, {Newtown . . 2. « « 25,958 420 16 129 144 139 
Wirexnann sitive 1 beau le 39,542 809 91 917 227 266 
Holywell . 6 . WY! s 40,787 738 18 204 222 204 
AMBICSEY oi. Ga Paes 38,105 624 16 154 173 129 


Total exclusive of 


Shee Mawondlee 114,663,808 115,834 | 95 | 29,049 | 29,107 | 28,626 





6,534,535 |161,106 25 40,798 | 40,208 | 40,059 








Grand Total . . 


REmMARKs. 


The quarterly return, to which the following remarks apply, is derived from 114 
districts (subdivided into 571 registrars’ districts). Thirty-three of the districts 
are inthe metropolis; and the remaining 81 districts comprise, with some agri- 
cultural districts, the principal towns and cities of Kngland. At the last census 
(June 6th, 1841) the enumerated population of the 114 districts was 6,534,535, 
or nearly four-tenths of the total population. The average annual number of 
deaths registered in the 114 districts was 163,193, or 47 per cent. of the total 
deaths registered annually in England. 

The number of deaths registered in the last Spring quarter, ending June 30th, 
was 40,059; while the average deaths in the five previous Springs was 40,208. The 
population a these town districts has increased for many years about 1: 14 per cent. 
annually; and hence itis highly probable that, fromthe Spring of 1840 (the middle 
year of the five) to the Spring of 1843—an interval of three years, the population 
increased more than five per cent. (5°27). If the deaths had increased in that 
proportion, 42,326 deaths would have been registered; so 42,326 is the corrected 
average with which 40,059 must be compared. 

The average quarterly number of deaths deduced from the five years was 40,798 ; 
with which the Spring average (40,208) very closely agrees. The mortality in the 
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Spring quarter will, therefore, generally represent—for English towns—the mortality 
of the year. 

The deaths by Typhus, or what is vaguely called Fever, in the metropolis were as 
follows: in the 13 weeks ending July Ist, 1843— 





Weeks . . uy 2 3 4 5 6 % 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12] 13 


errs | ees | cs | eee me | a ms | me | cs es | en me | pny ns | ag a | ey ee | es 








———= 


Trokuee }| 55 | 56 | 58 | 62 | 58 | 58 | 39 | 95 | 73 | 48 | 47 | 37 | 35 


Typhus. 


aoe Sree ee Se ee ee ee ee 

The epidemic of Typhus appears to be declining; it has tended to raise the 
mortality of the metropolis. 

Districts in which the mortality was greater than the Spring average of the same 
districts :—Brighton, Portsea Island, Devizes, Liverpool, West Derby, Blackburn, 
Chorlton, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cocker- 
mouth, Wrexham. 

Districts in which the mortality was /ess than in the Spring average of the same 
districts :—Isle of Wight, St. Albans, Cambridge, Ipswich, Norwich, Exeter, Redruth, 
Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Shrewsbury, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Leicester, 
Stock port, Bury, Manchester, Ashton, Abergavenny, Merthyr Tydvil, Anglesey. 

The barometer was 0: 123 below the average of the season. The mean temperature 
was 95°°6 ; which is 0°°8 above the average, but 0°°6 below the temperature of the 
previous Spring (1842). The mean of the maxima (day) temperature was 63°°3; 
the mean of the minima (night) was 48°-0; the mean difference was 15°-3. The 
difference between the dry and wet bulb thermometers was only 4°°4; the average 
being 5°-9, The air was therefore more humid than usual; and the fall of ratz in 
49 days was 7*5 inches—nearly double the average (4 inches.) 








A Meteorological Table of the Spring Quarters ending June 30th ; deduced 
Srom Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, London. 





ee a Spring, Spring, Spring, 
oT 1831-49| 1841 1842 1843 











re 


Mean height of barometer ininches . . | 29°876 | 29°829 | 29-937 | 29°753 








Self-registering thermometer :— 4 4 a é 
OT Sa er a ei an eras Ga ard 79°6 83°6 7997 
owest? 9.2 9.) she Moke) fo) vee) 128"0 42°4 34°2 33°0 

Mean of daily maxima . . ./| 61:9 64°7 65-1 63°3 

Mean of dailymmima . . .{| 47°7 49-3 49°4 48-0 

Mean temperatures . . » «| 954°8 57°0 57°2 55 °6 

Dew point (mean). . . . « « «| 48°2 51:0 | 50:0 49-0 
Difference between wet and dry bulb sss 509 49 
the thermometer (mean) . re 








Rain in inches. . . 





Number of days in which rain fell . .| 30 36 32 49 





* The Observations are made at 9 a.m, 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuet Supplied to the Workhouses 





Average Weekly Cost 














per Head of In-door & 3 Pe z 2 
Districts marked out by the Paupers. 8 Ea 2 * a, pa > 
Registrar-General, and D B @ oy PA i 2. 
Central Unions contained te | = eo i ga me + ry a 
therein. ‘ | Sa a al 2 Fat a 8 
3 So Ss 3 Boe) » ee ~ 8 3 
5 =< om a} a Py ve = aS s 
Fy So | HO ca = = D S a 
Metropolis. & d.| d. | 8 d.| ss d. | a. d. on) deckodeitt ee da. 
Fast London. 211s 0} 2 0 | SRY ay OreWEe we fp 2S 
Folborm 2%, (0s 47. LAD pag 2 Ve 1 10% | 5 43 0 63/42] 2 2 
South Eastern Counties. a 9 
Maidone ow = sw | 2 419412 7H 2 9 | Sa] 4g 0 62] 52 | ues 
Portsea Island . . ./2 0/8 | 2 8] 1 74/ 4%] 52 0 7) 3b 2°O8 
South Midland Counties. ‘ 
Northampton . . .|2 73/102] 3 52 9 | 4¢ | a a 63 ak 
4 
Cambridge ». . . 52/108 | 3 42} 2 0 | 5 4z 10 | 54 a 
Eastern Counties. i bn 
Ipswich “Gs we wt. | 2 OENT OP oR ay '7 5g if St i ol] 68 se 
South Western Counties. i a 
Devizes oe gs) 21-2 P08) 3219 “SRP eRe) 4 | Bn 0 g3| 42 {bushel f 
18 0 4 6 
1 i ae 
Truro. C) ® e e e if 9 24 i 1 2l\ bushel f 43 4s 0 8 ee | sack 
4 6 
DOP ce no 12 Oe eh oe 2 STS] 0 98 38 took 
Western Counties. 
Stroud OR ie | Te, 2G 4) 54 0 8) 4 4 3 
4L : 3. 6 
Wolverhampton. . «| 2 4/34/2 723] 1112 | 53 { : 0110/5 | cock 
North Midland Counties. 
Derby ° e ° ° e ] 74 0+ ] 73 i« 9 43 43 1 1 53 2 2 
North Western Counties. 
Macclesfield. . . 03) 33 | 2 4 1 64 : 33 OP "OS7 4 3 
Chorton. 4. « 14; 7¢ | 2 82 1 7 OB 4 0 93] 8 i 9 
4 3t t 
Pree hee oe | LO SR eF ORt Rea 3g if gt flo 9/5 1 5% 
North Eastern Counties. 
; 31 2 )| 24 3 8 
3 es Z 
Shefield . . . . «/110/ 98/2 7gi{er i} a se 6b ed 
‘ & a 0 
PPh -sceis, , parnwendedon PU Ma Puc O ble snitoom a] pba Sh 0 9|7 Sond 
Sculcoates, near Hull 2 4 | 8/3 O02 110 | 4 dk Paar 2 2 
Northern Counties. 
Gateshead, near New- , 3% to 
castle-upon-Tyne . } Bi Geta aa ta { 42 } neva. i 
East Ward . . . «© {1 7} 3) 111] 110 | 4h] 3 0 93/22) 1 4 
Wales. Az 
Pembroke 1 6a) 8R 1 1 101) 2) at fs a "i 94S ey G 
e 7 @ e 2 2 A gl 54 
St. Asaph: 4 a | Oph ageloargglh p ger 6 ends tal -peonles eaten 


1843.] 
FUEL, &c. 














‘i 
< ¢ = | % 
ee a ea 
thao tee fie 
3 g 2,2 
D as} G) o 
Ay co) S) al 

Seale t ode b sohid. } de 
216 015 7 | 42 
2311 6|5 9} 48 

0 6 

: Vor iey ns 
271 6 | 5 9 | ae 
se P= Bh Gt | 5 
AAS. 8 | 6.0 | 75h 

2 10 

{sack 20 015 9| 68 

23 01, 

ack f{29 0/6 315 
21116 0|5 8| 52 

23 0 F 

sack j{29 Dab Bo Oilers 
2120 0|6 0| 42 
21113 616 0 4 | 

eule 816 0| 43 
3/24 0/6 015 
PAT ets kG 

<o ME E246 01} 41 

Lt 
281 neck] 5 9 | 48 
25 0 
2 cks 
22116 0 5 
1/35 0 
en, 6 6| 43 
Pi ae le ae ae: 


2218 0/6 6 152 
he oreo tS 








Miscellaneous. 





é 
3 8 
2. iS 
s. d.lus. d. 
7.314 a 
17a a) os oe 
22 9}3 92 
N6oG Sf Ss 
i 6 V5 24 
23 0/4 3 
290 «6 eo 
£6, 48:1 aa 
7-5 | 4 6 
144 914 9 
ae a ae 
5 0 
6 ofl 4 0 
S 64 4 
9 Cm} 
5 : 
8.36, | 48 
aay a Mae 
Suga 4 
19 @e 
5 815 0 
16 814 6 
16 815. 0 
4 6 


Sugar per lh. 





ble & 


mS 


of the following Unions during the Quarter ended at Lady-Day, 1843. 


2115 








2 S Miscellaneous Articles. 
Rt 8. 
=| 38 
=| 
Gs Beds 
13 oe Beer, 5s. per barrel. 
oe Rie Porter, 33s. per barrel. 
Salt, 5s. per cwt. 
15 | .. |{ Soda, 2d. per Ib. 
Arrow Root, 1s. 4d. per lb. 
ae -» | Suet, 6d. per Ib, 
2 {20 0 | Pearl Barley, 26s. per cwt. 
: -« | Suet, 5s. 6d. per stone. 
: -» | Bacon, 43d. per lb. 
12 |16 0 s owls 
19 0 opus 
«+ {20 9 | Bacon, 53d. per lb. 
1 sc Suet, 5d. per Ib. 
@ 18 0 e e @ 
9 Treacle, 33d. per lb. 
i | Soft Soap, 4d. per Ib. 
Bacon, 43d. per lb. 
1 23 4 |} Goftee, 12 84, per Ib. 
/ Coffee, 1s. 7d. per lb. 
2a7|28: © { Malt, 7s. per bushel. 
2 Treacle, 3s. 75d. per stone, 
oe ae Coffee, 2s. per lb. 
3] .. | Coffee, 1s. 6d. per lb. 
] e e @ e 
ee 28 0 ® e 
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AMERICAN STATE DEBTS. 


Debts of the several States of the United States of North America, accord- 
ing to Returns made to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and by him transmitted to Congress, June 25th, 1842. 


[August, 





Amount 




















: Amount Amount Amount 

States. Crane and at 5 per Cent. | at 6 per Cent. at other rates of 
ee Interest Int t Interest 
September 2, 1842. nterest, erest, nterest. 

; Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Per Cent. Dollars. 
Maine. 2 3... 1,734,861°47 140,492°44 | 1,528,369°03 5¢ 66,000°00 
Massachusetts . 5, 424,1387°00(a) | 5,424,137:°00 ete 56 hos 
Pennsylvania. .| 36,336,044 °00(b) | 33,303,313°00 | 1,071,042°00 | 44, 4, & 1 |1,961,689°00 
New York... 21,797 ,267°91(c)) 17,128,197°37 | 1,540,434°11 | 44& 52 13,128,636°43 
Maryland .. . 15,214,761°49(d) | 10,859,062°03 | 3,755,699°46 | 44&3 600 ,000°00 
Virginia . . 6 « 6,994,307°54(e) | 1,365,300°00 | 5,284,707°54 | 5¢&7 344,300°00 
South Carolina . 5,691,234°41( f)| 1,923,259°61 | 1,574,444°45 3 193,530: 35 
Georgia .... 1,309,750°00(q) 888 ,000°00 421,750°00 ae wits 
Alabama. ... 15,400,000°00(A) | 10,300,000:00 | 5,100,000°00 une G6 
Louisiana . . . 23,985 ,000°00(7) | 23,375,000°00 610,000°00 ae sud 
Mississippi. . . 7,000,000°00( 7) | 5,000,000°00 | 2,000,000-00 se oils 
Arkansas 6 2,676 ,000°00(R) 146,000°00 | 2,530,000°00 BG eae 
Florida Ter. . . 4,000,000°00(Z) 400,000°00 | 3,500,000°00 8 100,000°00 
Tennessee .. . 3,198,166°00(m); 1,935,000°00 | 1,000,000-00 54 263, 166°00 
Kentucky ... 3,085,500 00(”) 350,000°00 | 2,'735,500°00 as ae 
Michigan ... 561170000003 ais 5,560,000-00 7 51,000°00: 
Ohio, ..... 10,924 ,123°00( p) 550,000°00 | 10,374,123°00 50 5 4 
Indiana... . 12,751,000°00(q) | 12,327,000°00 394,000°00 7 30,000°00 
Illinois... . 13,527, 299°53(1) ot 13,527,292 °53 “ie 46 
ee 3-06 842 ,261°00(s) 514,000°00 ae 54,7,&%10} 328,261°00 

. Col. :-—= 
Alexandria. .. 382 ,100-00(t) 12,500°00 369 ,600°00 9 58 
Georgetown .. 116,010: 00(«) 24 ,000°00 92,010°00 mile mie 
Washington .. 819,920" 00(v) 195, 550-00 622 ,370°00 6 Od 

Total, . .| 198,818,736°35 





(a) 5,105,000 dollars for loans to railroads, all of which are completed and in operation. 
(b) 33,364,355 dollars for Penn. Canal and Railway; 1,280,000 dollars for other roads and canals. 
(c) 17,561,567 dollars 91 cents for state canals and general funds; 4,235,700 dollars, loans to 


companies, 


(d) 3,697,000 dollars for Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 7,197,000 dollars for Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal; 223,731 dollars 65 cents for Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad. 
(e) 1,365,398 dollars 14 cents held by the state itself; 3,991,500 dollars 63cents for internal im- 


provements. 


(f) 2,600,000 dollars subscription, loan. and guarantee to Charleston and Louisville Railroad ; 
1,035,555 dollars 55 cents for rebuilding Charleston. 
ty For the State Railroad. 


h) For the banks. 


Uncertain how much is negotiated of the 5,000,000 dollars in short bonds. 


(7) 22,200,000 dollars for the banks, of which 4,811,111 dollars 10 cents is not negotiated, and re- 
mains in the banks, 
(j) For the banks. The state denies its responsibility for 5,000,000 dollars of this debt. 
(k) For banking purposes. 
(4) 3,900,000 dollars for banking purposes, 
(m) 1,500,000 dollars for the banks; the remainder for internal improvements; 722,000 dollars 
for works now incomplete and abandoned. 
(n) For internal improvements. 
(0) 5,320,000 dollars for internal improvements; 160,000 dollars for a penitentiary and a uni- 


versity. 


) For internal improvements; 4,500,000 dollars for the Ohio and Miami Canals. 


(q) 2,390,000 dollars for the state bank; 1,069,000 doilars to pay interest ; the remainder for in- 


ternal improvements. : , ‘ 
(r) 3,034,998 dollars for the banks; 854,000 dollars to pay interest; remainder for internal im- 


provements. 


(s) 362,000 dollars for the Bank of Missouri; 232,000 dollars for building the capitol. 


t) 287,500 dollars for the Alexandria Canal. 

wu) For internal improvements. ; 

(v) 421,950 dollars for Washington Canal and subscription to Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The states are also indebted to the United States, for surplus money deposited 
with them, but which will probably never be demanded, 28,101,644 dollars. 

The states of Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, and the territory of J owa, have no public debt. 

The Governor of Wisconsin states that “ it is impossible to give from the records 


any specific information of the amount of the public debt of this territory.” 


Bonds 


to the amount of 56,000 dollars were disposed of in March 1841, ‘“ The Legislature, 
at its late session, repudiated all but one of these bonds, sold by the agent, 
amounting to 1,000 dollars.” 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 5th July, 1842 and 1843, showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.— (Continued from p. 181.) 





Sources of Revenue. 


1842 

£. 
Customs. "3-96 6. 4,422,191 
PiXGis@ 6/20, le of ° 2,890, 100 
Stamps fw. s\ a1 Geour 1,698,379 
Taxes ° e ° e e ° 2,059,239 
Property Pax s.\¢ 9126 |.» oe 
Post-Office .- < » 154,000 
Crown Lands. . . . 30,000 
Miscellaneous . . . 213,757 


ee ee oe 


Total Ordinary Revenue. | 11,467,666 
Imprest and other Moneys 267 ,530 
Repayments of Advances. 102,552 








Total Income . . | 11,837,748 
Amount applied to the 
Consolidated Fund, ex-}| 6,980,776 








Quarters ended 5th July, 


























1843 Increase. Decrease. 
£. Eo £. 
4,557,206 | 185,015 i 
3,030,113 140,013 50 
1,659 ,010 aie 39,369 
1,984,831 74,408 
861,709 861, "709 ee 
145,000 9,000 
32,500 9 500 oe 
1,063,524 | 849,767 a 
13,333, 893 1,989,004 122,777 
67,180 ae 200,350 
138 , 207 35,655 Os 














aD 


13,539,280 [2,024,659 | 323,127 


6,442,506 | 323,127 | Deduct 


























clusive of Advances. Decrease. 
Ditto applied as Advances 230,622 191,501 owen 
Ditto as part of W d 
Be er ee Baling 4 4,626,350 | 6,905,273 {1,701,532 |Increase on 
the Quarter, 
11,837,748 | 13,539,280 
Years ended 5th July, 
Sources of Revenue. 
1842 1843 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £, £. 
Customs’. . . . « | 19,449,735 | 18,934,809 én 514, 926 
Hxtiee. Ge oe 12,959,507 | 1h. 545,529 sie 1,013,868 
Stamps ® ° e e ° 6,649 , 087 6,445,370 @oe 203,717 
Taxes . aoe es 4,440,162 | 4,191,129 ant 249 ,033 
Property Tax, Se eae aes 3,017 ,997 |3,317,997 is 
Post-Office . : 539,000 598 , 000 59,000 a 
Crown Lands. . . 180,000 120,000 ni 60,000 
Miscellaneous. uae O07 ,3a7 1,647,541 {1,080,214 ais 








Total Ordinary Revenue. | 44,354,708 
Imprest and other Moneys 417,236 
Repayments of Advances. 535,456 








Total Income. . . | 45,337,400 


Amount applied to the 
Consolidated Fund, ex- >| 33,291,649 
clusive of Advances . 
Ditto applied as Advances 325 ,734 
Ditto as part of Ways and 
Means of Year. t ee al 


es Se 


46,800,375 |4,457,211 |2,041 vada 
302 254 . Gi: 982 
677, 713 142 5257 














Seance 


47,780,342 |4,599, 468 2,156,526 





32,110,389 |2,156,526 | Deduct 





Decrease. 

506, 506 —— 
15,163,447 |2,442,942 | Increase on 
the Year, 





ry 


45,337,400 | 47,780,342 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each week of the Second 
Quarter of 1843; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter.— 
(Continued from p. 182.) 





Date of arth 
Wheat. Oats. Duties on Wheat 














Barley. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. |Certificates per Quarter. 
eee a ee ee eee otpreced= 
Returns ing Prices, From 
received at Aggregate regulating From | British 
the Corn | Weekly aes Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Duties for | Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average.| Weeks |Average.|Average.|Average.| Average |Average.| the Week | Coun- | sions 
1843. regulating ensuing.| tries. | out of 
Duty. 1843. Europe. 
Weeks ended) s. d.| 5s. d.| s. d.| s. d. SG wt ass, ede 48s ids SE ds MSs5 0s 
Maram) 147) .oa) n47n | 12804 ay 7a oO kaa 96503 1) 2S il Mar 2305) 200s ENS: 0 
Apt % 46 30) 47.7) 23.7) 17 6} 29. Sel 26 0] 28 6) Apr. (64. 20).0.) 6o~ 0 
8 . ASO 476 ule | eS GO| el emon| CO) to aan OmconiencOn nL 13°) 20. Os" 5 20 
15 AS MORAG aS l= Zo Mesos 99) ono s10 5 S985 1 901) 20) 07) 5y 10 
De. 46 Sul 46) 25 |) 286 WA V4a|) 28874 26" 10s) S27 DTA AQ0TROn 5 5. 20 
OY A 470} 46 4] 88 7t 17 6} 29 31 26 31 28 4) May 4) 90-0575 © 
May 6 . AG POs 46 esa oO nont ly) eOnlNECiameSal cone Onl mc ou. 1}. 2050 ee © 
13. AG) Sel 46re3 | S28ekal 1 Sule 2omraal 26 Sat E28eno 187) "20 "O-js.5. 0 
WY) ~s 47 3| 46 6| 2710} 17 6| 29 3); 2611) 98 8 OS AN On| ye 0 
Qian ee) Oy AG 20 forS 7G le We 29 SS 27s 4a) 29 tumes = 115190 109) 3: 0 
Juneo «| 4807) 47 VN 97 Si 180), 30) 451 27 Th 29 2 Si 520 ON) e570 
10. ASTON 47) 40a ge eon 1S) Oo) ee oer oe ose ae oo eee 15a 62050), 25 10 
Ma 6 ASM | 472 FON 27. Sal 1S) SOmiero0N Sales sateen 7) De, 220 051 5) 10 
Dees 49 1 O11) e484 || Qi | eS aoa SE ieee Om wa0n tL Q29F\ a 20eHO I 5. 0 
duly 1. | 49;9'] 48 9) 27-11) 19 7h Sb G6) 2) 2He 32° 34 July) 62050) 5 0 
Quarter 
ended at 47 2 os 27 li | 37 >8 ) 29.5.) 2611) 2s 8 es ee e 
Midsummer 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the 
Months ended 5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1843; the Quantities upon 
which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months ; 


and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.—(Continued 
from p. 182.) 





WHEAT. 





In Bond at the Month’s 


Imported. ene 


Paid Duty. 
Months ended 


Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1843. Qrs. bu.jQrs. bu.} Qrs. bu.jQrs. bu./Qrs. bu./Qrs. bu. re bu.;/Qrs. bu. von. bu. 
5th April . . | 9,810 411,573 7/11,384 3)1,682 7/1,070 0|2,752 7/220,901 0/4,943 7/225,844 7 
5th May . .« {14,243 2) 166 0/14,409 2/2,415 2) 925 0/3,340 2/223,055 2/4,184 7/297,240 1 
5th June . . (50,328 2} 314 650,643 0/8,075 5)1,127 6/9,203 3)259,183 0\3,371 we 7 














WHEAT FLOUR. 





In Bond at the Month’s 


Imported. oo 


Paid Duty. | 
Months ended 





Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. |Foreign. 


Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

Cwt. qr./Cwt.qrs. Cwt. qrs.|Cwt. qr.| Cwt. qr. 
14,060 0/14,088 3 44,533 1 |54,384 2) 98,917 3 
21,880 3/21,921 343,205 3 |33,152 0| 76,357 3 
6,517 3] 6,636 eae 1 |26,703 0] 67,499 2 





1843. 

5th April . 
5th May . 
Sth June . 








ee 








Cwt. qr.|Cwt. qrs.|Cwt.grs.|Cwt. qr. 
.© (7,451 1/5,970 2/13,421 3} 28 2 
19 °O) il, 1 0 
2,538 3 1 


730 2) 41 
35 2) 2,574 1) 118 





a ST SS SD 
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CURRENCY. 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 22nd April, 20th May, 17th June, 15th 
July, 1843 ; and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year.— 
(Continued from p. 183.) 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Quarters 
ended 2 5 5 we é 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 

1843. : £, ESS £. SG. £. 
22nd April... | 20,239,000 | 11,634,000 | 31,873,000 |} 23,587,000 | 11,190,000 | 34,777,000 
20th May.... | 19,853,000 | 11,154,000 | 31,007,000 |} 22,696,000 | 11,291,000 | 33,987,000 
17th June ... | 19,521,000 | 10,495,000 | 30,016,000 || 21,604,000 | 11,472,000 | 33,076,000 
15th July .... | 19,280,000 | 10,724,000 | 30,004,000 |} 21,462,000 | 11,615,000 | 33,077,000 

1842. 
23rd April.... | 17,235,000 | 8,283,000 | 25,518,000 || 21,898,000 | 6,590,000 | 28,488,000 
2lst May .... 17,536,000 8,045,000 | 25,581,000 || 21,366,000 7,032,000 | 28,398,000 
18th June.... | 17,795,000 | 8,011,000 | 25,806,000 |} 21,181,000 | 7,320,000 | 28,501,000 
16th July .... | 18,279,000 | 8,565,000 | 26,844,000 || 21,713,000 | 7,818,000 | 29,531,000 





Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
Weeks ended the 29th April, 27th May, and 24th June, 1843, respec- 
tively.—(Continued from p. 183.) 





Circulation during the Weeks ended 

















Banks. 29th April, 27th May, 24th June, 
1843. 1843. 1843. 
£. aria, £. 
England—Bank of England . 20,329,000 19,422 ,000 18,411,000 
Private Banks. .| 4,990,006 4,765,578 4,503,478 
Joint-Stock Banks. 3,111,448 3,017,167 2,863,779 
Scotland—Chartered Private & : 
Tee ea 2,487,311 2,843,162 | 2,869,863 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland. . 3,153,350 3,206 , 200 3,105,150 
Private and Joint- 
Se ae a } 1,941,750 1,861,357 1,734,730 
Total 36,042,865 | 35,115,464 | 33,488,000 
Bullion inthe Bank of England | 11,316,000 11,325,000 11,873,000 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—Among the miscellaneous items 
carried to this account in the quarter ended 5th of July, 1843, is 
803,000/., additional from the produce of silver received under the treaty 
with China, and included under the head of Miscellaneous Receipts, in 
the preceding account of the Quarter’s Revenue. ‘The total income for 
the quarter was 13,552,810/., including 861,'709/. from the income tax. 
The total charge was 9,791,897/.; leaving a surplus of 3,760,913/. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills (issued to meet the charge on the preceding 
quarter) taken up by the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund for 
the quarter ended July 5th, was 4,800,440/. ; the amount issued during 
this quarter for supply services 6,905,273/.; and the probable amount 
of Exchequer Bills required to meet the charge of the same quarter, is 
7,944,800/, 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted tn 


each Month of the Quarter ended Hine 30, 1843 ; 


showing the 


Counties and the Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 
—(Continued from p. 184.) 











COUNTIES. mals 
jou ins] 
a|/e 

Metropolis at's 27| 26 
Bedford © ° 5 e 1 oo 
SEV ae Se Se) era eer 
pcicak see RS figs oe tae E 
Cambridge . . . i eae 
Chester ss") se = 3.4 
Cornwall, 2). te. 5 Dies 
Cumberland . . . [ee 
Derby. ¢ \e. 0 ‘« ||) ee) -e 
Devon % oo te l| 4 
Dorset 6 ® e ° 1 2 
Durham.  « 9. 1} 2 
Hiei dares dat Bee 
Gloucester 6 e e 2 ee 
eae ot ete. eh = ie 
Hereford . « « « | #s|\«* 
Hertford oi See 
Huntingdon .« « o | ee! +s 
Gh 2 a rm ah Sa 
Lancaster pe EL Lok ae 
Leicester. « <0: 4-}-oel 2 
Lincoln . Shae a rd 
Middlesex (exclusive 


of the Metropolis) s ; 
Monmouth  ..0..s-|.+-|. 2 
Norfolk . . 2 





Northampton. . o- 
Northumberland . . 1) 2 
Nottingham . . .« DN eee 
Oxford Oh ae at moe hd 
PCAC LAIN Gc, 6:1 \0y, ses aw il Sues! 16s 
lop ee hee es ee | 
Somerset caated, i] 4 
Bristol) . . A 
Stafford "5. as oe 
Suffoile 6s. - he 2 
Surrey (exclusive of \ 4 
the Metropolis). . 
Sussex ay ee ea re A a 
Warwick . . « e Pq ss 
Westmoreland « «| «./ «> 
Wilts ° ° ry e ] ] 
Worcester. . « « 2° 1 
York (East Riding) . Nee 
3» (North Riding). | ..| .- 
>» (West Riding) . | 10) 10 
WV cles: e Okie loaTiNe it « qa 


Total. . . |101| 87 
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TRADES. 2/3] 
4/2/38 
Agriculture and connected 
Trades, 
Farmers” “(s. Yen a see iti, 1 
Agricultural Implement } 9 
Makers and Wheelwrights. Sie 
Cor ‘Factors. 5 6) 40s Lids 
Millers and Malsters . . © | 4| 2]. 
Hop Merchants> . . . Le cbees 
Brewers. . . 3} 2) 3 
Horse and Cattle Dealers, end) 9 
Woolstaplers . + « . ie 
Mining and connected Trades. 
Mining Firms e ° ° e e eo] eo ii 
Blasting Works . «© « «| es] -o| 2 
Manufactures. 
Woollen Manufactures . . | 2} 5} 2 
Cotton 99 ° r e 2 1 ee 
Linen oe Ca re: WS HAS 
Silk ayant ores Nites 4 
Printers and Dyers ee Pa ee 
Lace Manufacturers «6 - . Dy el 
Hosiery a ae ene: Ht veel Ge ee 
Hardware ,, Petr Ne as ed a ee 
Earthenware ,, egal s a” Te vecedl xoveuitae 
Glass 39 ° 6 e eol ecl ee 
Paper 29 Soe, sey aie il ues ce einer 
Builders . . : i 2 M6 
Miscellaneous Manufactures |) Oh ah we 
Commerce. 
Bankers and Merchants . . oO} 3} 4 
Shipowners, Warehousemen, 
Brokers, and Wholesale}! 10} 10] 11 
Dealers generally . . sl 
Retal and Handicraft Trades. 
Bakers’. as 2} 2) 4 
Butchers . . ete toestosane 2 
Corn and Hay Dealers « e 1} 3}... 
Innkeepers and Victuallers .| 8} 9 6 
Wine and Spirit Merchants . 4 a 0 ae 
Dealers in Grocery, ne il 6 8 
and Sprees: eo! eS re) ve 
Makers of, or Dealers in, 
Clothing 6 oe el lay ey Se } ie ea 
Makers of, or Dealers in, et AL oly 
PINTO) se ge? ve 


Coach Builders er te Ve ; ky Sane 
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Thirteenth Meeting of the British Assoctation for the Advancement of 
Science, at Cork, August 17-23, 1843: Account of the Proceedings 
of the Statistical Section. By James Hrywoop, Esq., F.R.S. 


Owine to various causes, the Meeting of the British Association at Cork 
was rather thinly attended, and there were few subjects of absorbing 
interest brought before the Statistical Section which could have attracted 
large auditories in the way that the discussions on the poor laws of 
Scotland had in a former year engaged the attention of the Statists at 
Glasgow. 

The following Papers occupied the Statistical Section :— 

1. The infecting and demoralizing State of the Lodging-houses for 
the travelling Poor in the Towns and Villages of England, by the late 
Mr. W. Leatham, of Wakefield. (See p. 351.) 

2. Statistical Report on the physical and moral Condition of the 
Working Classes in the Parish of St. Michael’s, Blackrock, near Cork, 
by Major Beamish. (To appear in a future Number.) 

3. Statistics of the Responsions or previous Examinations at Oxford, 
for 10 years, from 1832 to 1841 inclusive, by the Rev. Professor 
Powell, M.A. (See p. 360 ) 

4, Progress of the Willingdon Agricultural School, by Mrs. Gilbert. 
(See p- 391°) 

5. Past and present State of the Insh Silk Manufacture, referring 
more particularly to the manufacture of Irish Poplins, by Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor. (See p. 354.) 

6. The natural relation between the Anniversary Seasons of Birth and 
Death, and the tendency to Death in the natal month, by Mr. J. 
Catlow. (See p. 351.) 

7. Statistics of an improved Rural District (the parish of Kilmurray), 
in the County of Cork, by Dr. D. Bullen. (See p. 352.) 

8. Statistics of the commencement and extension of the System of 
Public Cars in the South and West of Ireland, by Mr. Bianconi, the 
great proprietor of the Irish Cars for travelling. (See p. 356.) 

9. State of the Pauper Lunatics of Ireland, by Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor. (See p. 311.) 

10. Effect of Light as a part of Vital Statistics, by Mr. Richard 
Dowden. (See p. 351.) 

11. Connexion between Statistics and Political Economy, by the Rev. 
Professor Lawson, of Trinity College, Dublin. (See p, 322.) 

12. Abstract of a recent Report. of M, Villemain, the Minister of 
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Public Instruction, on the state of the Schools for the Higher Classes in 
France, by Mr. James Heywood. (See p. 304.) 

13. Industrial Education, by Mr. W. Biggs. (See p. 351.) 

14. Statistics of the Cork Lunatic Asylum, by Dr. Osborne. (To 
appear in a future Number.) 

15. Report of the Census of Ireland for 184], with Observations to 
explain it, by Captain Larcom, of the Royal Engineers. (See p. 323.) 

16. Report on the Infant Industrial Schools of Tuscany, by Mr. 
Mayer, of Florence. (To appear in a future Number.) 

17. Description of the Blackwater River and its Navigation, by Mr. 
O’Flanagan. (See p. 351.) 

18. State of Public Medical Relief in Ireland, by Dr. Bullen, Jun. 
(See p. 317.) 

19. Sanatory Condition of certain Parts of the City of Cork, by 
Mr. Henry Biggs. (See p. 357.) 


The officers of the Statistical Section at Cork were :— 

President.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M. P. 

Vice Presidents—Major Beamish, and Sir William Chatterton, Bart. 

Secretaries.— Dr. D. Bullen, and Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, and there 
were besides 22 Members of the Committee. 

A request was sent in from the governing body of the Statistical 
“Section to the Committee of Recommendations, that the sum of 50/. 
might be granted to a sub-committee for sanatory inquiries in the cities 
of Cork and Limerick, but this grant was not passed in the Committee 
of Recommendations; and the state of health of the inhabitants of Cork 
and Limerick still remains a subject of deep importance, and worthy to 
occupy the time and attention of statistical inquirers. 

The most important report presented to the Statistical Section at 
Cork was that of the census of Ireland in 1841, which had been pre- 
pared with the most minute detail, and with the most enlightened 
views of the requirements of a grand census of the population, so that it 
may now serve as a model worthy of consideration at a future census, 
even in this country. It was accompanied by illustrative shaded maps 
of the population, education, and crime of Ireland, and was presented to 
the Statistical Section at Cork, through the liberality of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, before it had gone through the usual formality of presentation to 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Some interesting general observations were supplied by Professor Law- 
son in his paper on the Connexion of Statistics with Political Economy. 
An acquaintance with economical science, he considered, would show 
what had been already ascertained, what still remained in doubt and 
therefore required additional eae, and what was the subject of con- 
troversy. The object of political economy was to trace effects to their 
causes, and in doing so, there was great danger of treating accidental 
accompaniments as causes. The ia to ie accounted for were the 
work of time, go that experiment was impossible; innumerable circum- 
stauces had ‘existed during the production of these results; and it was 
difficult to determine whether the effect should be attributed to one or more 
of the concomitant circumstances, or to the combination of all of them. 

The next meeting of the British Association for the advancement of 
Science will be held at York, in the Autumn of 1844, under the presi- 
dency of the Dean of Ely. 
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Further Contributions to a knowledge of the Influence of Employments 
upon Health. By Witttam Aucustus Guy, M.B., Cantab. Professor 
of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, and Physician to King’s College 

- Hospital. Hon. Sec., &c. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th November, 1843.] 


In the last number of the Journal of the Statistical Society I examined 
the influence of employments upon health by means of two concurrent 
probabilities ; the ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of 
all other diseases, and the observed age at which pulmonary consump- 
tion occurs. The results of the two inquiries were found to confirm 
each other. Another probability remains to be added, viz., that derived 
from the registered ages of persons following the several kinds of em- 
ployment. In the books of the King’s College Hospital, from which 
the materials for the former paper were taken, the ages of the applicants 
for relief are carefully noted down, as well as their employments ; and as 
the persons so registered amount to several thousands, abundant mate- 
rials are furnished for the present inquiry, considered merely in the light 
of an attempt to confirm two probabilities already established by a 
third. 

Before entering upon this inquiry, it is necessary to premise, that, in 
common with the data made use of in the former essay, this test of 
the observed ages of persons following the several employments is by no 
means free from objection. Tor if we assert that a large excess of young 
persons in any employment is a proof of the unhealthiness of that em- 
ployment, we encounter the objection that the occupation may be such 
as to require an excess of young persons; and this is true, especially 
where machinery is extensively employed. The same excess of young 
persons would show itself in employments requiring either a degree of 
perfection of the senses or an amount of strength which is not possessed 
by the aged. 

It'is difficult to estimate the force of either of these objections, but 
especially the last ; for no data are in existence by which to determine 
the period of superannuation in the several employments. There is 
reason, however, to believe that it is earlier in men who are engaged. in 
occupations requiring great exertion, than in those whose employments 
are of a sedentary nature, and require merely an ordinary steadiness of 
hand, and an average perfection of the senses. Thus in the case 
of the letter-press printers, the pressmen use strong exertion, while 
the compositors stand in the same posture, making small, but rapid, 
movements of the hands; and the oldest pressman entered on the hos- 
pital books was 59, whilst the oldest compositor was 70; and no less 
than 7 compositors exceeded 60 years of age. This disproportion corre- 
sponds very nearly with the results of some careful inquiries which I 
am now engaged in making among the letter-press printers. It is pro- 
-bable, then, that the period of superannuation is earlier in employments 
requiring great exertion; and this probability requires to be borne in 
mind. 

The first objection already stated to the assertion, that an excess of 
young persons in any occupation is a proof of its unwholesomeness, viz., 
that the occupation may be such as to require a disproportion of young 

3 u 2 


Nature of| Under 
Occupa-| 45 
tion. 





In-door. | 83 | 435 | 620 | 509 | 360 | 321 227 | 202°) 17 
Out-door | 48 | 144 | 277 | 210 | 161 | 198 150} 144) 9: 
In-door . | 2°55 {13°36 |19°05 |15°64 |11°06 | 9°86 | 6°99 | 6°21 | 5:3 
Out-door | 2°97 | 8°92 {17°15 13°01 | 9°98 |12°26 | 9°29 | 8°92 | 5°7 
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persons, does not carry much weight with it, except in the case of em- 
ployments requiring the extensive use of machinery; for in other cases 
there is not much difference in the ages at which men begin their 
employments. Thus, to use the illustration already employed, the press- 
man begins his occupation nearly at the same time with the compositor, 
or at any rate, not more than one or two years later. 

The objections now stated apply to a comparison of the observed ages 
of men following different employments, whatever may be the registers 
from which those ages are taken; but it must not be forgotten that, in 
the present instance, the ages are those of men applying for relief among 
the out-patients of an hospital, and that the attacks of sickness in the 
several employments may not bear the same relation to the ages of the 
workmen. As, however, by far the majority of the diseases occurring 
among out-patients, with the exception of consumption, are of that 
unimportant class which is likely to be but little dependent upon the 
nature of the employment, it is highly probable that the registered 
ages will nearly represent the average ages. I shall return to this 
question presently. 

The objections which have been mentioned, though they would * 
fatal to results standing alone, and without support from analogous observa- 
tions or reasonings, are not such as to prevent the employment of the 
proposed data, provided they are used merely as probabilities in support 
of others derived from analogous sources. It is for this limited purpose 
that they are now employed. 

It is proposed to examine the subject of the present paper in the 
order observed in the former essay, beginning with the division into in- 
door and out-door occupations, and then subdividing these according to 
the nature of the influences to which they expose the body. The fol- 
lowing table corresponds with Table IV. of the former essay, and exhibits 
the registered ages of 4,869 males engaged in in-door and out-door 
occupations, each division comprising precisely the same employments 
as in the essay referred to. The total number, and the per centage 
proportion for each period of five years, is stated. 


portion, of Males following in-door and out-door occupations. 


15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 70 
to to to to to to to to to to to to |& up- 
20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55_| 60 | 65 70 | 80 jwards 
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84! 50 39 14 3 
1°51 | 0°12 
0°86 | 0-18 





4°33 


2 2°28 | 1°72 
°76 | 5°20 


3°09 | 2°41 














The real value of the results exhibited in this table will best appear on 
comparing the per centage proportions under and above 40 years of age, 
and above the ages of 50, 60, and 70 respectively in the two classes “of 
occupation. This comparison is made in the following table. 


a 


3 141 | 74 56 | 49 4 {3,254 
3 


Tasiz 1.—Showing for each quinquennial period the Number and per centage Pro- 





Total. 


1,615 
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TaseE II.—Showing, for the two Classes of Employment, the per centage 
Proportion under and above 40 Years of Age, and above 50, 60, and 70 
respectively. 





Nature of Under Above Above Above Above 
Occupation. 40 40 50 60 70 











ee | 


In-doer? 0) 3} 7 P52 | 28448 | 15°28.) 5°63 1°63 
Out-door . . 64°29) 35¢71 17°50 | 6:54 1°04 


The last column of this table tends to confirm the statement that the 
period of superannuation occurs earlier among men following the more 
laborious employments, for these employments are greatly in excess in 
the class of out-door occupations. The greatest age recorded among 
men following in-door employments is 91,* the oldest man among those 
working in the open air is 82. The other columns of the-table show an 
excess of middle aged and old men among those following out-door 
occupations as compared with those working within dvors. This is a 
strong argument in favour of the greater healthiness of the former class 
of employments. 

These two classes, as was stated in the former essay, contain some 
occupations of a mixed kind, and others which may be presumed to ex- 
ercise an injurious influence upon health. These occupations were ac- 
cordingly excluded, and the remainder thrown into a table by them- 
selves. (Table V. of the former essay.) The following table shows the 
result of the exclusion of all such employments. 


Tas e III.—Showing, for the two Classes of Employment, all exceptional 
Occupations being excluded, the per centage Proportion under and above 
40, and above 50, 60, and 70 respectively. 








ae ae aan (aaa ea ST Sd Vale ere 
Nature of Under Above Above Above Above 
Occupation. 40 ds 50° | 60 70 
In-door. . 73°98 26°02 13°60 5°62 1°67 


Out-door . . 63°83 | 36°17 17°95 7:04 1-15 


The results of this table correspond with those of the foregoing, the 
last column, as before, presenting an excess of aged persons among those 
following in-door employments, but all the other columns showing a 
greater proportion of middle aged and old men in the class of out-door 
employments. 

The next inquiry instituted in the former essay was into the compara- 
tive healthiness of occupations carried on in-doors and out-of-doors 
respectively, but requiring different degrees of exertion, with a view to 
ascertain the influence of exercise in preserving or impairing health. 
This comparison was made in Table VI. of the former essay; the ages 
of men following the same employments are exhibited in the following 
table. 


* This man’s employment was that of a herald-painter. 
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Taste 1V.—Showing for each quinquennial period the Number and per centage Pro- 
portion of Males following the several undermentioned Classes of Employment.* 







































; Un-/ 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55] 60] 65| 70] 80 
Nature of Occupation. der} tg to to to to to to to to | to} to} to |& up-| Total. 
15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60] 65| 70| 80 |wards. 
In-door :— 
Requiring little exertion . | 21 | 108 | 147/132] 97) 76] 56] 33] 33 23 | 10 1 776 
Requiring more exertion . | 22 | 169 | 251 | 199 | 123 | 99 | 80/| 78] 54 1 { 1196 
Requiring greatexertion . | 6| 59) 41 | 387) 54] 43) 25] 26) 17 2 319 
With varied exercise . . 7) 62) sas 53 | 391! 36 19 18 16 Ss: 394 
Out-dooy :— 
Reoqaicimg moderate emer t | 20,1060.) 82), 641 40.1, 52,1 48,).. 90 1 24 2 | 479 
10n ° ° ° ° ° 
Requiring greater exertion, | 17 | 71 | 169 | 123 | 100 } 1824 95) 90 l 990 
In-door :— tT Baie sat * 0 aieicadnvolaoe i oo ae >; 
Requiring littleexertion . |2°71)13°92)18+95)17°01)12°30 9°79 7°29) 4°95 0°13 Z 
Requiring more exertion . |1°84\14° 13)20°98 16°64)10°28) 8°28] 6°69) 6°52 T08i he 
Requiring yreat exertion . |1°88/18°50/12°84)11°60/10°-66)13° 4*| 7°84! 8°15 0°63 
With varied exercise .  « (2°16}16'05)17°91}16°37}12°04)11° 11) 5°86) 5°55) 4°94)3- oe _ 
Out-door :— | 
Requiring moderate exertion |6°04)12°53 17°12)13°36} 8°35}/10°86] 8°77} 8°14! 5:01 : 0°42 E 
Requiring greater exertion . |1°72| 7°17 17:08) 12° 42/10.10113°34) 9°59) 9°09) 6:26 OOD Se. 


The following table exhibits the per centage proportion below and 
above 40 years of age; and above 50, 60, and 70 respectively. 


TABLE V.—Showing the per centage Proportion, for each quinquennial 
period, below and above 40 Years of Age, and above 50, 60, and 70 




















respectively. 
Nature of Occupation. Under Above Above Above Above 
40 40 50 60 TO 
In.door :— 


Requiring little exertion. . | 74°88 | 25-12] 13°65} 6°31 | 2°06 
Requiring more exertion. . | 72°15 | 27°85 | 14°64] 5°77 1-75 
Requiring great exertion. . | 68°96 | 31°04] 15°05 | 3-14 0-94 


With varied exercise. .: . 75°64 24+ 36 12°95 4°31] 1°61 


Out-door :-— 


Requiring moderate exertion. | 68:26 | 31°74 | 14°83 | 5+86 0°84 
Requiring greater exertion . | 61°83 | 38:17 | 19:49 | 7:68 1-21 








This table, which corresponds to Tables VI. and XVII. of the former 
essay, strengthens the probabilities established by those tables. Table VI. 
showed thatin m-door employments the ratio of cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption to those of other diseases varies inversely as the amount of ex- 
ercise, and ‘Table XVII. that in the same class of employments pul- 
monary consumption occurs at an earlier age where the amount of 


* In this and the succeeding table the class of in-door employments, with varied 
exercise, has been placed by itself, instead of coming second in order, as in the 
former essay. This class, including the waiter, footman, &c., does not admit of 
exact comparison with other in-door occupations; and there are obvious reasons, 
independent of the influence of the employments themselves upon health, why there 
should be an excess of young persons in this class. 
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exertion required is least. The foregoing table confirms ‘both these 
results by showing that the number of men under 40 years of age is 
greatest where there is least, and least where there is most exertion. 
There is also the same close agreement between the results of the fore- 
- going table and Table XVII. of the former essay, in respect of the class 
of persons employed in-doors with varied exercise, which class includes 
the footman, waiter, &c. 

The class of out-door employments does not present the same. exact, 
correspondence between the results of the former and of the present 
essay. While the ratio of consumptive cases was higher, and the age at 
which consumption occurred earlier, in those employments requiring 
the greatest exertion, there is found to be an excess of young persons in 
those requiring the least. When it is recollected that the class of out- 
door occupations requiring moderate exertion includes the errand-boy, 
messenger, postman, &c., the reason of this difference will at once appear. 
Old persons, being unfit for such occupations, it follows that there must 
be a marked excess of young persons engaged in them; and this excess is 
not counterbalanced by the somewhat greater liability to consumption 
of those whose occupations require a greater amount of exertion. 

There are other points worthy of observation in the foregoing table. 
If we omit the class of in-door employments with varied exercise, the 
number of men above 40 and 50 in the other three classes varies directly 
as the amount of exertion ; the number of men above 60 and 70, on the 
other hand, is inversely as the amount of exertion, being greatest where 
the exertion is least. ‘This result confirms the statement already made, 
that the period of superannuation is probably earlier in men following 
the more laborious occupations. This may arise either from decay of 
strength or from their becoming subject, late in life, to diseases from 
which the other class is comparatively free. How far this explanation 
may be a valid one will be examined in a subsequent part of this paper. 

The probability established by Table VI. of the preceding essay in 
favour of the beneficial effects of exercise in persons following in-door 
employments was strongly confirmed by the comparison instituted in 
‘Table VII. between the compositors and the pressmen, men working in 
the same atmosphere, and differing principally in the amount of exertion 
required by their respective occupations. The following table will be 
found to add greatly to the value of the conclusions of the former essay. 
TABLE VI.—Showing the Number and per centage Proportion of Com- 

positors and Pressmen entered on the Hostal books, under and above the 

age of 40, and above the ages of 50 and 60 respectively; to which are 
added the Ratto of Consumptive Cases and the Proportion of such Cases 

occurring before 40 to those occurring after 40.* 








Ratio of cases of 
Pulmonary Consump- 














Occupation. Under | Above | Above | Above piieone? col bei 7 eee 
40 40 50 60 sumption. 0, 
to lions, after 
40 
Compositors 92 12 7 7 iy 19 to 4 and 
Pressmen . 42 19 ie 0 8 6 to 3, or about 
Compositors . | 88°46) 11°54) 6°73 6°73 bes 3247 5 tol and 
Pressmen . « | 68°85} 31°15} 11°47 } 25912 2to 1. 





* See the former Essay, Table VII., and p. 208. 
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Every column of “this table confirms in the strongest manner the 
general principle already laid down, that in-door occupations are healthy 
in proportion to the exertion which they require. Although, as has 
been stated, there is not any considerable difference between the ages at 
which the two classes of men begin their occupations, there is a great 
excess of compositors under 40 years of age, while the pressmen are 
more numerous in proportion above 40 and 50 years of age. Above 60, 
however, the compositors are again in excess, while the pressmen have 
disappeared altogether. Of the 104 compositors six were between 60 
and 65 years old, and one 70 years of ave, while the oldest pressman 
entered on the books was 59. Again, the ratio of consumptive cases is 
much higher among compositors than among pressmen; and the pro- 
portion of cases occurring before 40 still more considerable. These 
three concurrent probabilities must be admitted to have a force scarcely 
inferior to that of positive proof. The very considerable number of 
compositors who survive the injurious influences to which they are ex- 
posed is worthy of remark.* ‘The fact, that out of 61 pressmen not one 
was met with above 59, is also remarkable. Does this circumstance 
arise from early superannuation, or from some fatal disease or diseases 
occurring about this period of life? An attempt will presently be made 
to answer this question. 

Two other questions of interest were discussed in the former essay, 
viz., the effect of exposure to a high temperature and to dust. The 
influence of a high temperature, as far as it can be determined by the 
test of age, is shown in the following table, i which a comparison is 
made between men following this class of employments and those fol- 
lowing other in-door occupations. 

TABLE VII.— Showing, in the case of Men following Occupations which 


expose them toa High Temperature, the proportion under and above 40 
years of age, and above 50, 60, and 70, respectively. 





Under Above Above Above Above 


Nature of Occupation. 40 40 50 60 zO 














Exposed to High Temperature. | 67°74 | 32: 
26 


6 16°79 | 4°53 1-60 
In-door e . ® e ° ° e Ws x 98 we 


13°60 | 5-62 167 
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The results of this table accord with those of the corresponding table 
in the former essay, inasmuch as it exhibits a proportional excess above 
40 and 50 respectively. Above 60 and 70 respectively, the proportions are 
inverted, thus corresponding with the results obtained in the case of the 
compositor and pressman, and, probably due to the same causes, for 
those occupations which expose to a high temperature, are at the same 
time more laborious than in-door employments in general. 

Exposure to dust was shown to create a high ratio of consumptive 
cases, and a proportionably high fatality before 40.+ The following table 
shows the registered ages of the men included in Table XI. of the 
former essay, as exposed to dust. 

* Thackeray, in his work on the Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions, on 
Health and Longevity, p. 43, says, ‘We can scarcely find or bear of any compositor 
above the age of 50.” The facts contained in this table will be the means of cor- 
recting such errors as this. I may add that I have met with a compositor at work, 
in periect health, at 72. 

f Table XI. of furmer Essay, and p. 210. 
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TaBLe VIII.—Showing the Ages of Men exposed to Dust. 


Under Ahove Above Above Above 
40 40 50 60 40 


ff ms fe | ee 


Nature of Occupation. 











Exposed to Dust 7) «ars 56°95 | 43-05 13°89 L304 0 


This table presents a different result from what might have been anti- 
cipated, exhibiting a similar excess with the pressmen of middle-aged 
men, and an absence of men above 60 years of age. The number of facts 
upon which the table is founded, (72) is much less than those which 
have been used in most of the preceding tables, a circumstance which 
may possibly account for the want of correspondence between the fore- 
going table and the results obtained in the previous essay. When the 
class ef sawyers is excluded, (an employment which exposes much less 
to dust than those of the mason and modeller,) the per centage proportion 
under 40 years of age becomes 61°82 instead of 56°95, and the greatest 
age is 57, instead of 63. The per centage proportion above 50 also, is 
10°91, instead of 13°89. The number of cases, after this exclusion, 
being only 55, is too small to encourage any discussion as to the cause 
of the want of correspondence between the last table and the results 
obtained in the former essay. 

The bad effects of habits of intemperance were illustrated in the 
former essay by the high ratio of consumptive cases, and the early 
occurrence of consumption among pot-boys. Among the same class the per 
centage proportion before 40 years of age is 86°05, and after 40, 13°95 ; 
the highest proportion, with the exception of compositors, hitherto 
obtained. The greatest age in 43 instances was less than 60. 

The value of the probability established in the present essay must 
depend on the decision of the following question. Is the proportion of 
men at different ages, following different occupations, and entered in the 
out-patient books of an hospital, the same, or nearly the same, with 
that of healthy men following the same employments? In the course of 
an inquiry, as yet unfinished, into the sanatory state of the letter-press 
printers, the ages of 260 compositors and 60 pressmen having been 
noted down, enables me to contrast with 'Table VI. of the present essay, 
the observed age of healthy men, following the same employments. This 
contrast is made in the following table :— 

















TABLE IX. 
Above Above Above |Greatest 
40 50 60 | Age. 
ONE IES Oe WSs Re ae ® Tg! |, Oy Sao 
Onapesisoxs lIn Health . 13°08 | 5°00 | 1-92) 72 


31°15 11°47 oe 59. 
31°67 15:00 | 1°66 64 


Preaek Patrents. (<4 46 
2) * Vn Biéalth’ . 











Considering that the number of facts which form the basis of the 
comparison is here inconsiderable, there is a degree of correspondence 
which fully warrants the employment of the data used in this essay for 
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the purpose of establishing a probability ; and this is all that was in- 
tended. 

The results of the present inquiry, then, give all the confirmation which 
could have been reasonably expected to the conclusions established in the 
former essay. The ratio of consumptive cases to those of all other 
diseases, the proportion of such cases occurring before 40 years of age, 
and the per centage proportion of men following the several employments 
above,40, 50, 60, and 70 years of age respectively,—these probabilities 
in favour of the relative healthiness of the several classes of employ- 
ment coincide to such an extent as strongly to confirm each other, and 
to give the force of the highest probability to those conclusions. 

In the course of this inquiry a question has been raised as to the 


cause of the disproportionate number of old men in those employ-. 


ments requiring respectively little and much exertion. It has been 
shown that in the more sedentary occupations there is a high ratio 
of consumptive cases, an excess of such cases occurring before 40, and 
also an excess of men employed under that age; but that there are also 
more aged men engaged in these employments than in those which 
require a greater amount of exertion. This latter fact can be accounted 
for only on one of two suppositions ; either the amount of exertion re- 
quired by the more active employments is too great for healthy men of 
an advanced age, or those employments themselves, towards the decline 
of life, tend to produce fatal diseases, or diseases which render much 
exertion impossible. 

In order to determine which of these alternatives ought to be em- 
braced, it may be useful to compare the diseases proper to “the two classes 
of employment. This comparison will show whether any class of 
diseases calculated to render laborious exertion difficult or impossible, is 
in excess among men using great exertion. The following table presents 
for the different classes of employment the per centage proportion of the 
principal diseases. 























TaRBLE X. 
: ag|& |f [2 fe 
; Si¢i,igla)Se18 als ib 
Nature Z e z 2 5 2 25 2 25 SE FS = a 
. me r3) nD m= ly @ 2 7 
Occupation. <4 ‘ : = ee ce ee a ed Ns a ee ee ef 
o2| 2/1 |/4¢] 8 | Zisi 218] 8218 i8les isola i 
| ga /8)8| BLE el Sls) $2] Be (esi oe lee) a | s 
Sle an ee ae ae Be $|/8 1/28 | 28 (23 22 |23/ 2/4 
alo lola] &@ (| 42/2 ;aro ;a a 1S Oe eRe 1 oO 
In-door :— | 
Requiring little exertion. |0°98|10°59 |1°76' .. \14.52 [2°35 0°98)0°78 4+31} 9°29 |24°52 |1°56|18°25 |0°59'5-2814+3) 
Requiring more exertion {0°91|10°22 |1°39 0°91115°02 [2°72 0°52 0°525°05! 7°90 118-39 |1°82121°62 11°17/8-1813°75 
Requiring great exertion {1°00| 8°00 | «- |0°50/19°50 [3°00, .. | .. [5°50/18°00 |16°50 [0°50)16-00 {1°00 6°50\4-00 
Out-door :— 
Seen moderate ey 0-44] 7-96 [2 21| .. [24-78 | -. | .. |.» (3°98/11°50 {17°70 |1°33|19-03 |0-89/3-5416-64 
Requiring greater ere 129/108] |1°51l .. {20°25 2°28 »» 10°75'5°18 14°61 19°95 |1°37|12°78 |0-46/4°7214°11 
Compositors . . . . | «+ {13°16 {5°26 ., {19°73 5°26.1°32| .. (3°95) 9-63 |22°37 | .. J17-11 | .. |3°95/5°26 
Pressmen . . 16 «© *dos6 | S°OO UW wel wie (lOauG 8°00 «+ | e+ (4°00/18-00 {16°00 | .. 129°00 | .. 12°00/6°00 








This table leads to the result, that whereas employments requiring 
little exertion create an excess of cases of pulmonary consumption, 
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those which require great exertion are characterised by a larger proportion 
of other affections of the air-passages and lungs. This result is strikingly 
shown in the cases of the compositor and pressman, employments which, 
as already stated, admit of very exact comparison. Of these affections 
of the air-passages and lungs, a certain proportion would be severe 
enough to render laborious employment impossible beyond a compara- 
tively early age, while men following the more sedentary occupations, 
beimg more free from these diseases, may attain a much more advanced 
age. Theonly other diseases which increase uniformly with the amount 
of exertion are cerebral affections ; but the increase is not so considerable 
as to have much effect on the proportion of aged persons in the two 
classes of occupation. The per centage proportions of the other diseases in 
the table do not differ so much, or so uniformly, as to be deserving of notice. 

While the first part of the present imquiry has lent the strongest con- 
firmation to the results established by the foregoing essay, the latter part 
of it has suggested a probable theory of the influence of different degrees 
of exertion upon health. This theory may be briefly stated thus. 

The diseases of the lungs are, at all periods of life, among the most 
prevalent and the most fatal ; their frequency and their fatality depending 
partly upon age, and partly upon the mode of life. Pneumonia in child- 
hood, pulmonary consumption in manhood, and bronchial affections in 
old age, cause a great proportion of the mortality. Pulmonary con- 
sumption, the disease of manhood, is most prevalent in sedentary and 
im-door occupations, severe bronchial affections in those who lead a more 
laborious life. Sedentary employments are unfavourable to health in 
the many, but favourable to longevity in the few. On the other hand, 
employments requiring greater exertion, are favourable to youth and 
manhood, but unfavourable to old age. . , 

Seeing, then, that both sedentary employments and those requiring 
strong exertion have an injurious effect on health, the one during early 
and mature manhood, the other towards the decline of life, it is im- 
portant to press upon the one class the necessity of adding proper 
exercise to their sedentary occupations, and to caution the other against 
excessive and unremitting toil. It js the true interest of the public to 
render exercise attractive to the one, and to supersede, as much as pos- 
sible, the necessity of violent exertion to the other. Public parks and 
gardens supply this great desideratum to the former class; the invention 
of machinery to the latter. | : 

An interesting question is suggested by the comparative healthiness of 
men following out-door employments. They are exposed to all the 
changes and inclemencies of the weather, from which the in-door labourer 
is free, and these are acknowledged causes of many and severe diseases ; 
nevertheless, there is the best reason to ~believe that they enjoy better 
health, and attain a greater average age. Is the inferior healthiness of 
the in-door labourer necessary, or dependent upon causes which admit of 
removal? It is difficult to imagine any other constant difference between 
the two classes of employment than the purity of the air. If it were 
possible to provide the in-door labourer with an ample supply of air as 
pure as that which the out-door labourer breathes, can it be doubted that 
other things, especially the amount of exertion, bemg equal in both 
classes of employment, the in-door labourer, by escaping the changes and 
inclemencies of the weather, would enjoy better health, and attain toa 
greater age? The facts already established in the case of the compo- 
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sitor show that this result may be reasonably anticipated, and the attain- 
ment of it is an object of the first importance. In large towns, the men 
employed within doors probably amount to more than the number follow- 
ing out-door occupations, and this disproportion is much more marked in 
females. The consequence of supplying this large number of persons 
with pure air would be to add some years to the most valuable part of 
their lives, to postpone the attack of pulmonary consumption to a later 
age, to save many who now fall victims to that disease, and to change some 
of the most unhealthy occupations mto the most wholesome. If, at the 
same time that they breathed a purer air within doors, they had the 
facilities for, and the inducements to, exercise that are now denied to 
them, it would be difficult to estimate too highly the advantage which 
would accrue. 

After the foregoing observations had been committed to writing, addi- 
tional materials were placed at my disposal through the kindness of Mr. 
Chadwick, and by the permission of the Registrar-General. ‘These 
materials, which have already served as the basis of some of the most 
important results contained in the Sanatory Report, consist of the deaths 
registered in the metropolis during the year 1839. It is proposed to 
make use of them as a test of the soundness of the conclusions already 
arrived at; and as a means of throwing additional light on the im- 
portant subject of this communication. 

From these mortuary registers, which comprise the following head- 
ings—the sex ; the age; ihe residence ; the occupation; and the disease 
—I have selected about 9,500 males above 15 years of age, and have 
arranged them in a table (Table XI.), which presents the employments 
and the age at which death took place. This table forms the raw mate- 
rial of the concluding part of the present essay. 
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TABLE XI.—continued. 
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Before proceeding to make use of these materials it will be necessary 
to state the degree of value which they possess, and the objections to 
which they are exposed. | 

The sex and age are probably stated with a near approach to accu- 
racy, and from a careful examination of the abstract it appears that they 
have been copied from the original records with as much care as could 
be reasonably expected. These headings, therefore, may be used with 
confidence as approaching nearly to the real state of the facts; and the 
same observations apply to the residences, which, as will be presently 
stated, form a useful element in the present inquiry. | 

The employments of the deceased are often stated with less precision, 
and with little discrimination. The two distinct oceupations of the press- 
man and compositor, for instance, are rarely discriminated, two only of the 
former being entered, and a comparatively small number of the latter, 
the greater number of both being designated as printers. The same 
remark apples to some other employments. Another source of fallacy 
requiring to be noticed under this head consists in the frequent use of 
the same term for the tradesman and the artisan, the master and the 
workman. It is in avoiding this fallacy that the column of residences 
comes into play. By referring to this it was generally easy to determine 
whether the deceased was a tradesman or an artisan; and I have reason 
to believe that the distinction has been made with tolerable correctness. 

It only remains to speak of the column of diseases. ‘This, for obvious 
reasons, is the most imperfect; for, as the registration may be effected 
by any person present at the death, it must happen that the diseases are 
very incorrectly stated. Some of the most common and familiar dis- 
eases, as fever, small-pox, consumption, and rheumatism may perhaps 
be entered in about the proportion in which they actually occur, but all 
the more obscure diseases will be grouped with as little correctness as if 
they fell into their places by chance. In very many instances, again, 
a prominent symptom will be substituted for the disease of which it is a 
part ; and the effect of a disease for the disease itself. Thus, a. very 
large number of cases is entered as dropsy, which is a common result of 
a great many organic diseases. Many diseases, again, are entered as 
diseases of the chest without distinguishing affections of the heart from 
those of the Jungs. In making use of this column of diseases, therefore, 
it would be necessary to form a few large groups, and to throw all cases 
entered as dropsy, or diseases of the chest, or which were’ otherwisé 
loosely worded, or not readily included in the larger groups, into a mis- 
cellaneous class under the title of other diseases. Still with all these 
precautions it would not be possible to attain to such a degree of accu- 
racy as would attach much importance to any inquiry into the cause of 
death. - But little use has, therefore, been made of the diseases them- 
selves, in the present inquiry. 

From what has now been stated it must be evident that these fresh 
materials, like those already made use of, cannot suffice to establish 
independent truths, or strict numerical results, but merely approxima- 
tions more or less close, and probabilities in support of others derived 
from independent sources. 

It is proposed to make use of the materials contained in Table XI. 
for the purpose of examining in succession, and in the same order, the 
questions discussed in the former essay, and in the first part of the 
present one. ‘The first comparison instituted was that between in-door 
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and out-door employments. The ratio of pulmonary consumption to 
all other diseases, in these two classes of occupation, was shown in Tables 
IV. and V., and the age at which consumption makes its attack in 
Tables XII. and XIII. of the first essay, while the number of men fol- 
lowing the two classes of employment is exhibited in Tables I., II., and 
III., of the present essay. The actual number and per centage propor- 
tion of deaths for each decennial period, with the approximate average 
aye at death, is shown in the followmg table. 


TasLe XII.—Showing, for each Decennial Period, the Number and per- 
centage proportion of Deaths, with the approximate average Age at 
Death, of Men following In-door and Out-door Occupations. 
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This table confirms the results already obtamed, inasmuch as it shows 
that there is no considerable difference, in point of healthmess, between 
in-door and out-door employments; for in both cases the ratio of cases 
of pulmonary consumption to those of other diseases was 1 to 3°89. 
The average age at death, also, differs only by one year. The chief 
difference between the two classes consists in the distribution of the 
deaths. It was shown in Table XIII. of the former essay that the 
deaths from pulmonary consumption before 40 years of age in in-door 
and out-door employments respectively were in round numbers as 81 
and 63; that, in other words, men employed within doors die of con- 
sumption at an earlier age than those who work in the open air; and by 
the foregoing table it appears that from 15 to 30 years of age the deaths 
among the former class are in excess, while from 30 to 60 the reverse 
obtains. From 60 to 8U again the order is inverted, to be again re- 
versed from 80 to 100 and upwards. Out-door labourers, then, appear 
to attain a greater age than men employed within doors. 

These observations apply to in-door and out-dcor occupations taken 
in the mass without any exclusion of unwholesome employments, or of 
those which, belonging partly to both classes, were grouped with the 
former. ‘This exclusion was made, and the result displayedin Tables V. 
and XIV. of the former essay, and in Table III. of the present. The fol- 
lowing table presents the result of this exclusion, as regards the mortality. 


Taste XIII.—Showing, for each Decennial Period, the Number and per 
centage Proportion of Deaths, with the approximate average Age at 
Death, of Men fotlowing In-door and Out-door Occupations, from which 
alt exceptional Employments are excluded. 
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The same correspondence which was shown to exist between the results 
of the preceding table and the conclusions of the former essay, and of 
the first part of the present essay, find place also in the case of the fore- 
going table. As the ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption, from 
being the same in both classes of employment, became 1 to 3°81, for 
men employed within doors, and 1 to 4°13, for those working in the 
open air, (Table V. of the former essay, ) and the per centage propor- 
tion of men belonging to the first class, attacked with consumption 
under 40 years of age, instead of being, in round numbers, 81, became 
83, and that of men belonging to the second class fell from 62°84 to 
62°30, (Table XV. of the former essay,) as, moreover, a similar dif- 
ference is found to exist in the per centage proportion, under 40, fol- 
lowing the two classes of employment, so, (Table III. of the present 
essay,) in the foregoing table, there is a greater difference in the per 
centage proportion of deaths at the several ages. The result, therefore, 
of the elimination which has been made in these several tables is similar 
in all: it is that of causing a wider separation between the several 
values. The difference existing between the mortality of the two 
classes of men at the several specified ages is well shown in the curves 
at the end of the essay. (See Curve I., and as an illustration of the 
earlier age at which consumption occurs in men following in-door occu- 
pations, ‘Curve II., which corresponds with Table XV. of the former 
essay. ) 

The next question examined in the preceding essay and. in the first 
part of this, is the influence of different degrees of exertion on health. 
The following table shows the number and per centage proportion of 
deaths in men whose occupations require different degrees of effort. 


TasLe XIV.—Showing, for each Decennial Period, the Number and per centage 
Proportion of Deaths, with the approximative average Age of Death, in Men using 
different amounts of Hxertton. 
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Some of the results of this table are more clearly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table, in which the per centage proportions under 40 and above 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 respectively are stated. 
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Taste XV.—Showing, for the several Classes of Employment, the per 
Centage Proportion of Deaths occurring before 40, and after 40, 59, 60, 
70, 80, and 90, respectively. 
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In-door :— 
Requiring little exertion . 40°29) 59°71} 42°92) 27°99) 14°74) 2°71 | 0°19 
Requiring more exertion . | 36°72) 63°28} 45-11) 29°25) 12°70) 2°77 | 0+39 


Requiring great exertion . | 33°81} 66°19) 50°22) 25°33) 7°55) 1-33 
With varied exercise . . | 41°83) 58°17] 40°46) 25°75) 10°58) 2°53 
Out-door :-— 


Requiring moderate exertion | 38°52) 61-48] 44°63) 25-19) 13°34) 3°16 | 0°56 
Requiring greater exertion. | 35°24) 64°76} 42:83) 24°53 god 3°04 | 0-49 





In the first three lines of these tables, and in the corresponding 
decimals, will be found a confirmation of the results already obtained in 
the case of occupations carried on within doors. The ratio of consump- 
tive cases was shown (Table VI. of the former essay) to be highest 
where the exertion required was least, and lowest where it was greatest : 
the per centage proportion of cases of consumption occurring before 40 
was also shown (Table XVII. of former essay) to be greatest where 
there was least exertion, and least where there was most effort: and, 
lastly, in the first part of the present communication, the per centage 
proportion of men under 40 years of age, in the three classes of employ- 
ments was shown to follow the same order, the proportion being highest 
in men using the least exertion, and lowest in those using the greatest 
exertion. The foregoing table presents only a partial correspondence 
with these results; for though the class of sedentary occupations holds 
the same place as in the tables just referred to, the position of the other 
two classes is inverted ; for the class requiring moderate exertion pre- 
sents a somewhat higher average age at death, a much greater maximum 
age, and a greater proportion of deaths above 60, 70, 80, and 90 re- 
spectively, than that consisting of the more laborious employments. It 
will be seen that in this latier class there is not a single death registered 
above 90, while in the sedentary class there are two, and in that. re- 
quiring more exertion five, above that age, the maximum in the former 
case being 98 and in the latter 101. 

The most remarkable feature in the table is the great increase of deaths 
from 50 to 60, and in a less degree from 60 to 70, in men following the 
more laborious employments. On referring to the mortuary registers, I 
find that this increase is due to deaths entered as consumption, as other 
diseases of the lungs, and as diseases of the brain, but more especially to 
the several diseases of the lungs. This fact confirms a conclusion drawn 
from Table X. of the present essay, viz., that employments requiring 
great exertion are characterized by a large excess of diseases of the lungs 
other than consumption. Curve ITI. exhibits the mortality at the several 
ages in these three classes of employment. 

here is a close correspondence between the results of the former and 
of the first part of the present, essay, in respect to the class of in-door 
occupations with varied exercise. The ratio of consumptive cases in 
this class ranks next to that of men following sedentary occupations, 
and the per centage proportion of consumptive cases occurring before 
40, the proportion of men following this class of employments, and the 
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proportion of deaths under that age, are greater than in any of the other 
classes. This group, as has been already stated, does not admit of 
strict comparison with the others, but it holds the same relation to them 
in three out of the four tables. 

On comparing the two classes of out-door occupations, it will be seen that 
in the first class, there is a higher per centage proportion of deaths under 
40, and a higher per centage proportion of men following that class of 
employments, while the ratio of cases of consumption, and the per 
centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40 is lower than in 
the second class. This apparent opposition is rendered intelligible by 
the fact already established, that the advent of pulmonary consumption is 
retarded in men following out-door employments, so that a low per 
centage proportion of consumptive cases occurring before 40 is quite 
compatible with a high per centage proportion of deaths. 

A comparison of the two classes of out-door occupation confirms the 
statement already made that strong exertion is unfavourable to longevity ; 
for the last five columns all present a lower per centage proportion of 
deaths above 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 respectively among those following 
the more laborious occupations. 

The comparison instituted in the first essay, and in the beginning of 
the present paper, between the compositor and the pressman, is rendered 
impossible in respect of the mortality, in consequence of these two occu- 
pations not being discriminated in the mortuary registers. 

The effect of exposure to a high temperature is shown in the following 
table, in which the per centage proportions calculated from 457 deaths, 
are given. 

TaBLe XVI. 


Nature of 15 20 30 40 50 60 890 9D 
Occeupation. to to to to to to to |and up- 
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Exposed to heat} 6°13 | 11:60] 17°72} 18°60) 20°58) 17-72) 5-91) 1°75) .. 


Other in-door . : : i mre ; fig 
occupations, \ 5°95 | 15°93) 16°94) 17°45) 315 ra 15-36} 10°31} 2°52) 0-22 





‘There is a great similarity between these proportions and those ob- 
tained in the case of men following the more laborious occupations. In 
both there is a low ratio of consumptive cases, a late occurrence of that 
disease, considerable mortality under 20, and between 50 and 60, and 
a small proportion of aged men. 

The effect of exposure to dust is shown in the following table, in which 
the per centage proportions alone are calculated from 177 cases. As 
they consist almost entirely of persons employed out of doors, the num- 
bers are compared with the total of men so employed. 


Tasce XVII. 
15 20 30 40 50 60 90 
Nature of a to to to to to and up- 
Occupation. | 20 30 40 50 60 70 wards. 
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The results of this table are not so unfavourable as might have been 
anticipated from the high ratio of consumptive cases exhibited by 
Table XI. of the foregoing essay. There is an excess of deaths between 
20 and 40, and between 50 and 70, and a lower ratio of aged men, but 
there is not that early mortality which the table already referred to 
would lead us to expect. 

The injurious effects of habits of intemperance have been already 
more than once alluded to, and are clearly shown by the comparisons 
instituted in the following table, between the licensed victualler and 
tradesman in general, the potboy and footman, and the drayman and 
labourer. It is not pretended that these comparisons are very exact, 
but they may perhaps be fairly regarded in the light of useful ap- 
proximations. There can be no doubt, too, that the class which has the 
most easy and constant access to the means of intemperance will be 
found to be the most addicted to drinking. 


TasLe XVIII. 


15 20 30 TO 80 99 Average |Greatest 
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LicensedVictuallers} 5°06 | 12°66} 20°25 5°06 a 1°27 464 94 
Tradesmen ......| 5°00 | 11°03) 16°47 8'53 | 2°80 | 0°59 484 97. 
Pothoys -id.40:- sive s 4:92 | 18-03} 29°51 BAO luis s 414 junder 80 
Footmen,........- 8°33 | 15°15) 18°94 EO Cra oe 444 junder 90 
Brewers’ Draymen.| 1.96 | 13°73) 39°22 1°96 | 3°92 bs 43  |under 90 
Labourers........ 3°38 | 13°51) 18°53 2°31 | 0°74 474 98 
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Each of the comparisons thus instituted places in a more or less 
striking light the ill effects of habits of intemperance ; but the difference 
between the licensed victualler and tradesman in general is less marked 
than that existing between the two other classes. The effect of intem- 
perance in curtailing life is shown by the excess of deaths under 40 and 
50, and especially in the interval between 30 and 40 years of age, by 
the lower average age, and by the lower maximum age at death of 
the intemperate classes. This comparison, however, displays but 
feebly the baneful influence of habits of intemperance ; for, on the one 
hand, some who are exposed to temptation may be supposed to resist it ; 
and, on the other hand, many tradesmen, footmen, and labourers, whose 
temptation is less, nevertheless fall into habits of intemperance. ‘To,show 
the effects of intemperance in all their fearful reality, it would be neces- 
sary to contrast the intemperate men belonging to the several employ- 
ments, with the temperate men following the same occupations. I have 
not yet succeeded in obtaining the materials for such a comparison. As 
the last two contrasts in the table are very striking, they are illustrated 
by curves. (See Curves IV. and V.) 

The mortuary registers which have been employed as the foundation 
of the foregoing observations have supplied the means of comparing the 
mortality of the three classes of gentlemen (including professional men), 
tradesmen, and artisans. This comparison is made in the following 
table :—- 


xD 
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Taste XIX.— Showing, for each decennial Period, the Number and per 
centage Proportion of Deaths, with the approximate average Age, and the 
greatest Age, occurring among Gentlemen, Tradesmen, and Artisans re- 
spectively. 





15 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 60 | 7 | 80 99 Average | Greatest 
Condition, to to to to to to to to [and up-| Age, | Age. 
20 | 30 | 40 | '50 | 60 %0 80 90 | wards. 2 
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Gentlemen, &c.... | 35 56 115} 104] 1389 | 224] 220; 100 38 58-61 4 93° 
Tradesmen.....-. | 34 75 M25) 240 1 26 | ent 58 19 4 48°84 97° 
Artisans, &e..... | 367 | 1060 | 1350 | 1437 | 1277 |'1184 | 730 | 217 26 48:06 | 101° 


Gentlemen, &c... | 3°50 | 5 60 {11°50 10°40 |13°90 |22°40 [22°00 10°00 | 0°80 
Tradesmen, &c... | 5°00 {11°03 [16°47 (20°74 {13°53 116°32 | 8°53 | 2°80 | 0°59 


Artisans, La- F ae ‘ SB i ; _ ; 
bitnere! tec: i} 4°80 115°06 {17°65 |18°79 |16°69 }15°48 | 9°04 | 2°14 0°34 











The results of this table are similar to those which have been already 
obtained by other observers. The slight difference existing between the 
two classes of tradesmen and artisans is worthy of notice, especially as 
the latter class is doubtless represented somewhat unfavourably, in con- 
sequence of the exclusion of persons dying in workhouses, of the more 
aged of whom a large proportion belong to the labouring class. If these 
persons were included, there is good reason to believe that a still less 
difference would be found to exist between the two classes, and it is not 
impossible that the comparison would even turn out to the advantage of 
the artisan. As the average age of persons above 21, dying in the work~- 
house, is 60,* this supposition is by no means an improbable one. The 
comparison here instituted is illustrated in Curve VI. 

The following summary combines the conclusions of the former essay. 
with those deduced from the facts and reasonings of the present commu- 
nication. 

A comparison of in-door with out-door occupations leads to the 
following results :— 

1. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of other 
diseases is somewhat higher in persons following in-door occupations, 
than in those working in the open air; and this rule applies to both sexes. 

2. Pulmonary consumption occurs at an earlier age in men following 
in-door occupations than in those following out-door occupations. 

3. The probable excess of cases of pulmonary consumption in men 
following in-door occupations, (for a higher ratio of consumptive cases 
in these employments is merely a strong presumption in favour of such 
excess,) and the earlier age at which consumption makes its attack, would 
naturally tend to fill this class of employments with a greater number of 
young men, as well as to occasion a higher mortality at the early periods 
of life, and a lower average age of death. Accordingly, among those 
employed within doors, there is an excess of young persons, a higher 
mortality in early life, and a lower average age of death. The greatest 

age, as it happens, is the same in the two classes. 

The classification of in-door employments, according to the amount 
of exertion which they require, leads to the following results :— 

1. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all other 
diseases is highest where the amount of exertion is least, and lowest, 
where it is greatest; and the intermediate degree of exertion presents 
an intermediate ratio. 

* From the abstract of deaths in the metropolis for 1839, prepared by Mr. 
Chadwick. 
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2. The age at which pulmonary consumption makes its attack is 
earlier in employments requiring little exertion, than in those requiring 
more exertion, and in those requiring moderate exertion than in those 
demanding great effort. 

3. The} per centage proportions of men under 40 years of age following 
these three classes of employment is in strict accordance with the ratio 
of consumptive cases, and the ages at which consumption makes its attack ; 
those proportions following the exact order of the degree of exertion. 

4. The age at death also follows the same order, the per centage 
proportion of deaths under 40; being highest where there is least exer- 
tion, lowest where the exertion is createst, and intermediate where there 
is a medium degree of exertion. 

5. The average age of death, also, is lowest where there is least exer- 
tion, but highest where the exertion is mtermediate between the two ex- 
tremes. ‘The somewhat lower average obtained in the case of employ- 
ments requiring great exertion, appears to depend on an excessive 
mortality under 20 years of age. ‘The greatest age also occurs in 
occupations requiring a medium “degree of exertion, the least maximum 
in those demanding the greatest effort. 

6. In the class of in-door occupations, with varied exercise, (a class 
including the footman, waiter, &c.,) the ratio of cases of pulmonary 
consumption ranks next to that of the sedentary occupations, and the 
per centage proportion of consumptive cases occurring before 40, 
the per centage proportion of men so employed under that age, and the 
per centage proportion of deaths are higher than in any of the other 
classes, while the average age of death is lower. ‘This class, however, 
stands alone, inasmuch as young men are in comparatively greater 
request, and old men comparatively httle wanted. 

7. The class of out-door occupations requiring moderate exertion, 
presents a higher per centage proportion of deaths under 40, and a cor- 
responding excess of young men; but the ratio of consumptive cases, 
and the per centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40 are 
lower than in the class requiring greater exertion, This apparent ano- 
maly may probably be explained “by the fact that the attack of con- 
sumption is postponed till a later age, m men following out-door em- 
ployments, than in those working within doors. 

8. The maximum age in the case of men following the more laborious 
out-door employments is lower by one year than in those using lese 
exertion, and in the latter, there is a considerable excess of aged men. 

9. Sedentary employments, and those requiring little exertion, are 
more unfavourable to adult and middle age, but more favourable to old 
age, than those requiring greater efforts ; on the other hand, employments 
requiring great exertion are unfavourable to youth and longevity, but 
‘fay aay ee to middle age. Employments requiring little exertion prove 
fatal, by inducing an excess of cases of pulmonary consumption early in 
life, those requiring great exertion, by occasioning other diseases of the 
air-passages and lungs, towards the commencement of old age. 

The following observations apply to certain occupations, examined 
separately in the former essay, and to the effects of intemperance :— 

1. The exposure to a high temperature does not appear to exercise 
any injurious mfluence upon health, during the early periods of life ; 
but, in common with employments requiring a great amount of exertion, 
it is unfavourable to longevity, 
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2. The inhalation of dust does not appear to be attended with the 
extremely injurious consequences which the high ratio of cases of pul- 
monary consumption would lead us to expect; but when compared with 
the aggregate of other out-door occupations, the employment of the 
mason is found to be, in some degree, less favourable to health and 
longevity. 

3. Habits of intemperance appear to exercise a most injurious influ- 
ence upon health; for men peculiarly exposed to the temptation of 
drinking present a high ratio of cases of consumption, a high per 
centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40, an excess of young 
men, an excess of deaths under 40, and especially between 30 and 40 
years of age, and a low average and maximum age. 

Lastly. A comparison of the age at death of gentlemen, (including 
professional men,) tradesmen, and artisans, issues in displaying the 
great advantage which the first class possesses over the other two, and 
the comparatively small difference which exists between the tradesman 
and the artisan. ‘The average age of death of the first class exceeds that 
of the other two by 10 years, while the average age of the tradesman 
exceeds that of the artisan only by a small portion of a year. 

The present inquiry, then, confirms the results to which other 
observers have arrived, by showing the great and undue advantage 
which the higher classes enjoy over other members of society. They 
live longer, and may be fairly presumed, while they live, to enjoy better 
health. This advantage is not to be wondered at, considering the better 
supply of air and food which they receive; the more spacious houses 
which they live in; and the greater care bestowed on the places 
which they inhabit. It is also partly due to the facilities which they 
enjoy for exercise in the open air. ‘The great difference which exists 
between the gentry and other members of society, however, is not more 
worthy of notice than the very slight advantage which the tradesman 
enjoys over the class of working men. If we limit the comparison to 
the average age, we find that the tradesman lives about three-quarters 
of a year longer than the entire class of working men, little more than 
a year and a half longer than the class employed solely within doors, 
two years longer than men following the more sedentary occupations, 
and about three years longer than the class which consists chiefly of 
domestic servants. On the other hand, the life of the tradesman is 
shorter by about a quarter of a year than that of the entire class of out- 
door labourers. 

’ The little advantage possessed by the tradesman over the mass of 
working men probably results from the sedentary life he leads, his want 
of proper exercise, and the small space which the necessities of business 
allow him to give to the accommodation of himself and family. Taking 
one tradesman with another, it is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose 
that he habitually breathes an air as impure, and follows an occupation 
nearly as unwholesome as the class beneath him. The labour which the 
working man has to undergo, provided it is not carried to excess, is 
more favourable to health than the confinement to which the tradesman 
is subject, and this confinement raises him in the scale of mortality but 
little above men following the more sedentary occupations. Both classes 
of men, the tradesman and the working man, are doubtless exposed to 
unwholesome influences, which might be wholly removed, or greatly 
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mitigated by the interference of others, or by their own precautions. 
Both classes probably suffer to a greater degree than they imagine from 
those habits of intemperance from which the higher classes have nearly 
emancipated themselves, but which still form the great physical and 
moral bane of the mass of our population. 3 
The bad effects of sedentary habits, on the one hand, and of laborious 
exertion on the other, have been fully demonstrated in the course of this 
and the former essay. How much of the waste of life and health is 
due to the bad air which the in-door labourer is constrained to breathe ; 
how much to the inclemencies of the weather ‘to which the out-door 
labourer is exposed ; how much to the unhealthy habitations which both 
classes are compelled to live in; and how much to the bad habits in 
which both indulge, it is impossible to determine. These causes are so 
mixed up together as not to admit of that separation which must pre- 
cede a correct estimate of their comparative influence. But that un- 
wholesome dwellings, and bad air, and intemperate habits do tend to 
injure health and shorten life, there is abundant proof; that the per- 
mission of such things, where it is possible to rectify or prevent them, is 
bad economy there can be no doubt. Unfortunately for the sufferers 
by these unwholesome influences, it is much more easy to establish 
general principles concerning them than to point out the precise amount 
of injury which they occasion. How many thousand unnecessary victims 
pulmonary consumption claims year by year it is impossible to ascertain ; 
whether this chronic plague is more or less destructive than the kindred 
pestilence which is constantly snatching away so many of our adult 
population must remain a subject of conjecture ; but of this there can be 
no reasonable doubt, that in addition to those who might have escaped. 
consumption, and reached at least the borders of old age, a large propor- 
tion of all who die of that disease die much earlier than they would if 
they had been placed in more favourable circumstances. As each un- 
necessary death from consumption represents the loss, after a slow and 
lingering illness, of one of those who form the real strength of society, 
so the death of each father of a family at an age when those who depend 
upon him for support are most helpiess, is the source of an amount of 
private suffering and privation, and oftentimes of expense to the public 
which is much more easily conceived than estimated. ‘To complete the 
calculation of the cost to society in this one disease alone, which results 
from unwholesome influences admitting of removal, it would be neces- 
sary to add the hereditary taint transmitted from the consum ptive 
parent, and ready at a fitting season to cut short the life of the child, 
after he in his turn has bequeathed the same sad legacy to his off- 
spring. Thus it happens that the seeds of disease are more thickly sown 
with each new generation, and death reaps an earlier and more abundant 
harvest, and a race of men famed for strength and vigour is doomed to 
slow but sure degeneracy. 
There are many subjects touched upon in this essay which require a 
more extended examination ; some conclusions built up upon too narrow 
foundations, and much still remaining to be done, which will demand a 
great outlay of time and labour. For this the author is prepared, and 
he will avail himself of every opportunity which shall be afforded him 
of throwing additional light upon this most interesting and important 
subject. He has already entered upon a minute investigation of the 
sanatory state of one of our most valuable classes of workmen, the results 
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of which inquiry he has no doubt will form, at some future time, an 
acceptable contribution to the records of the Statistical Society. 

In conclusion, the author is anxious to guard against a possible miscon- 
ception. It is not intended to represent all the conclusions which have 
been arrived at, as entirely new or unexpected, but simply todeduce from 
facts carefully observed and registered, results altogether independent of the 
previous labours of others in the same direction. Such independent 
labours furnish the best confirmation or refutation of the statements of 
others, at the same time that they afford a fair chance of arriving at 
novel and unexpected results. 





Account of a Report of M. Villemain, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, on the State of Superior Education in France. By 
James Heywoop, Esq., F.R.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 21st August, 1843.] 


In March, 1843, M. Villemain presented to the King of the French a 
report on secondary education, that is, on superior school education, and, 
at his suggestion, the King was pleased to direct that a general report on 
the public and private establishments of secondary instruction should be 
prepared every five years, with an account of the state of that class of im- 
struction during the quinquennial period then elapsed ; and His Majesty 
further declared his pleasure that the report should be published and 
distributed to the members of the Chamber of Peers and of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The Government in France possesses control over all the education of 
the country, with the exception of the colleges for the education of the 
clergy, which are termed seminaries, and their subordinate imstitutions. 
The primary or elementary schools of France, the royal colleges or 
public schools, the normal school for the education of schoolmasters, 
the parish colleges or schools, the schools called institutions, and the 
smaller boarding-schools or ‘‘ pensions,” are subject to Government 
inspection, and many of them receive aid from the public funds in case 
of need. The higher academies, which are called in England universi- 
ties, are also subject to the power of the Government; but the word 
‘‘ university ”? has been extended in France from its original significa- 
tion to include the whole educational system, under the direction of the 
Government. 

The Minister of Pablic Instruction is, ex-officio, the Grand Master 
of the University in France, and the improvements which are made 
from time to time in the educational plans of the Government are to be 
traced in a great measure to the talent and learning of this commanding 
officer. The formation of the French University, on its wast scale of 
extent, is due to M. de Fontanes, who was its tirst grand master, in 
1808, under the reign of Napoleon. 

Secondary instruction includes the study of the ancient languages, of 
literature (lettres), and of the mathematical and physical sciences. Its 
object is to prepare pupils for the learned professions, for great intellec- 
tual exertion, and for the higher offices of life generally. The youth 
who avail themselves of a superior kind of education give up to instruc- 
tion a portion of life which, in other classes of society, is usually devoted 
to profitable labour ; and the expense of this superior school education 
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is defrayed either by private individuals, such as the parents of the boys, 
or from the liberality of the state or the municipalities. 

The number of pupils who receive superior instruction is necessarily 
limited, but it is increasing in France; and M. Villemain rightly con- 
siders it of importance that superior education should be maintained and 
extended in a just proportion, according to the requirements of the 
country. 

In the highest department of secondary instruction there are at the 
present time 46 public schools or royal colleges in France; some of 
them are sufficiently rich very nearly to support themselves, and these 
only require slight pecuniary assistance from Government; others are 
supported in a great degree by extraneous funds, such as grants from 
Government or from the municipality in which they are situated. 

Five of the royal colleges are in Paris, and of these the most amply 
endowed and the largest is the college of Louis the Great. On the ist 
December, 1842, this college contained 522 resident pupils, and 553 
day-boys, making a total of 1,075 boys receiving education in the insti- 
tution; it is also the largest public school in France. The other four 
Parisian colleges had each from 768 to 996 pupils, and in the colleges 
of the principal provincial towns of France the number of pupils varied 
from 111 to 661 at the time of the census. 

The number of boarders in the 46 colleges is 8,030, and of day-boys 
10,667: making a total number of 18,697 receiving superior instruction 
in royal colleges in December 1842. Many of the pupils receive con- 
siderable assistance towards defraying the expense of their education 
from the state or from other funds, but the majority pay their own 
schooling expenses. Considered in this point of view, the 18,697 
scholars may be thus subdivided :— 

1,691 from state funds. 
43 from departmental funds. 


510 from parish funds. 
6 from special foundation. 


2,250 
Boarders maintained at the expense of their families . 5,790 
Day-boys coming from,honte . j. ++ +, 4 +s. 0,044 
Day-boys belonging to institutions or “ pensions” . . 5,123 


Scholars receiving assistance 


18,697 


Ancient languages are described by M. Villemain, in his report 
(p. 18), as forming the dominant study in the royal colleges, and he 
considers that study particularly well adapted to exercise and ripen the 
mental powers. More attention has of late years been given to instruc- 
tion in history in these colleges, and progressive courses of mathematical 
learning are maintained, some being preparatory and others complete 
and extended. With the study of classics modern languages are united, 
and this latter study has recently obtained a more regular form in the 
business of the schools. 

The system of study is described as resulting from the most valuable 
customs of former ages, with the experience uf recent times, and it is 
thus considered to be the best adapted for a general preparation for all 
the learned professions, and for the formation of the mind and heart of 
man. 
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“The religious instruction, confided to the almoner, is addressed to 
three different ranks of students, distinguished according to age and the 
amount of their acquired knowledge. The youngest, and those who 
have not made their first communion, attend two lessons weekly to 
receive explanations of the diocesan catechism. The next division, 
consisting of two classes of more advanced students, receive a weekly 
lesson in the principles of religion, and upon the truth and authenticity 
of the sacred books. A third division, composed of the students of the 
higher classes, receive weekly instruction in Christianity considered 
in regard to its dogmas, its moral principles, its worship, and its written 
monuments. ‘This instruction is a frequent subject of essays, which, in 
several colleges, are encouraged by prizes. 

“‘ These different lessons are independent of the instruction which 
forms part of the religious exercises, and those which the almoner gives 
on all Sundays and holidays to the whole of the students assembled. 

“* In the establishments which contain pupils belonging to Christian 
communions other than the Roman Catholic, analogous arrangements 
are made for the boys to receive instruction according to the religion of 
their parents. 

‘**’'Throughout the whole system of instruction a moral tone prevails, 
as well in the subjects of the principal studies, as in the rigid selection 
of authorized texts, and the care used on all occasions by the masters to 
remind their pupils of what they owe to God, to their parents, to the 
king, and to their country.” 

The pupils of each different class in the Royal Colleges are as follows :— 





Hlementary . » oot WE what eofid Sndet Ry. tad, OR 
Grammar (6, 5, 4 . Shin it, iipheeatcde Mine ie RCH oe) et te acl eaad 
Supeiior (3, 2, rhetoric) me 6,239 

Sciences (elementary mathematics, special mathematics, 
physics). ie. el ts Se Cate Rie 
Preparatory to the special gehools P oops at 365 
Preparatory to commercial and industrial professions . eas 340 
Superior primary, annexed to some of the royal colleges. . 227 
Superior elementary Cito. hluewe le le Ge oe 214 
19,553 


This total somewhat exceeds that already given as the total of the 
pupils in the royal colleges; some belonging at one and the same time, 
to different sections of instruction. 

The following are the several classes in the Royal Colleges, and the 
distibution of studies among them :— 

The class of Special Mathematics, hike all the other classes down to 
that designated as the Thzrd, inclusive, devotes the time of 1 lesson 
weekly, besides that occupied in the daily offices of religion, to religious 
instruction by meaus of oral discourses upon the dogmas of Christianity, 
its moral principles, its worship, and its written monuments, accom- 
panied by “ redactions ;”” it has 6 lessons weekly in special mathe- 
matics, comprising arithmetic, elementary geometry, algebra, rectilinear 
trigonometry, and the use of the tables of sines, statics demonstrated 
synthetically, analytical geometry, and the first elements of descriptive 
geometry ; 3 lessons in physics, carrying out the ideas conveyed in the 
course of the first year, and extending to heat, electricity, latent elec- 
tricity, magnetism, electro-dynamics, electro-magnetism, _ electro- 
chemistry, thermo-electrical phenomena, molecular action, acoustics, 
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optics ; 1 lesson in chemistry ; and 3 lessons in drawing, from studies 
and heads, engraved or in relief, and after nature; making a total of 15 
lessons weekly. The courses in mathematical, physical, and natural 
science are not marked by any prescribed use of books, but by a fixed 
programme. The maximum age of admission to this class, for those 
intending to enter the general competition among the colleges of Paris 
and Versailles, is 19. ; 

The class of Elementary Mathematics, with 1 lesson weekly in re- 
ligious instruction, has 3 lessons in French rhetoric, comprising the 
elements of morals and of history, with attempts in translation and style; 
5 lessons in elementary mathematics, comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
rectilinear trigonometry, and the first notions of algebra; 2 lessons in 
physics and elementary chemistry; 1 preliminary lesson in natural 
history, comprising the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms ; 
and 3 lessons in drawing, as in the preceding class ; making a total of 15 
lessons weekly. The maximum age of admission, with a view to the 
general competition, is 18. 

The class of Philosophy, together. with | weekly lesson in religion, 
receives 5 in philosophy, comprising psychology, logic, morals and 
theodicy, and the history of philosophy, with dissertations in Latin and 
in French; 3 lessons in mathematics, comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
and some ideas of algebra; 2 lessons in the elementary ideas of physics 
and chemistry; 1 lesson in natural history, comprising the preliminary 
notions with regard to the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
and 3 lessons in drawing, as above, together with landscape; making a 
total of 15 lessons weekly; while the maximum age of admission to 
each class is 18. The books prescribed to this class by the Royal 
Council are, select works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon, Descartes, 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Malebranche, Arnauld, Buffier, Locke, Leibnitz, 
Clarke, Euler, Ferguson, and Reid. 

The class of Rhetoric, with 1 lesson weekly in religion, has 8 lessons: 
in Latin discourses, French discourses, Latin verse, Latin translation, 
Greek translation, ideas on rhetoric and literary history, and exercises 
of the memory; 2 lessons on the history of France down to 1792, with 
the geography of this portion of history ; 1 lesson of preparatory instruc- 
tion in arithmetic to square roots, and in geometry to spherical triangles ; 
2 lessons in living languages,—English, German, Italian, or Spanish ; 
and 3 lessons in drawing and landscape, as above; the total number of 
lessons weekly being 17, and the maximum age at which competitors 
for prizes can enter, 17 and 18. The books prescribed to this class are, 
the Acts of the Apostles, Treatises of Rhetoric or Literature, Cicero, 
Tacitus, Demosthenes, Eschines, Buffon, Fenelon, Bossuet, Flechier, 
Labruyére, Pascal, Siécle de Louis XIV., Horace, Virgil, Lucan, 
Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, Sophocles, Corneille, Selections from 
Racine and Moliere, Lafontaine’s Fables, Abstract of the History of 
France. 

The class designated the Second, with 1 lesson weekly in religion, has 
8 in Latin themes, Latin translation, Lat verses, Greek translation, 
Greek themes, and exercises of the memory; 2 lessons in modern 
history, and its geography; 1 lesson in mathematics, 2 in living 
languages, like the preceding class, and 3 in drawing ; the total number 
of lessons weekly being 17, and the maximum age for competitors to 
enter, 16. The books prescribed are, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
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Latin Grammar, Cicero, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Virgil, Horace. 
Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, Euripides, Boileau, J. B. Rousseau, 
Corneille, Montesquieu, Bossuet, Fenelon, and Abstract of Modern 
‘History. 

The class designated as the Third, with 1 lesson weekly in religion, 
has 8 lessons in grammatical and literary instruction, like the preceding ; 
2 lessons in the history of the middle ages, and their geography ; 
1 lesson in mathematics, 2 in living languages, and 3 in drawing, as 
above; the total number weekly being 17, and the maximum age for 
competitors to enter, 15. The books prescribed are, the Gospels, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Synonyms, Treatise on Latin Versification, 
Sallust, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, Plutarch, Xenophon, the Greek Fathers, 
Homer, Vertot, Massillon, Boileau, and Abstract of the History of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Fourth class, with 2 oral lessons weekly in the catechism, the 
foundations of natural religion, and the truth and authenticity of the 
sacred books, has 8 grammatical and literary lessons like the above, as 
also in Latin prosody, and in seas! Latin, and French; 2 lessons in 
Roman history, and its geography; 2 elementary lessons in the above 
mentioned living languages, and 3 in drawing; the total number of 
lessons weekly being 17, and the maximum age of entry for competitors, 
14. The books prescribed are, the Latin Gicisme a, French, Latin, and 
Greek Grammars, Latin and Greek Dictionaries, Gradus ad Parnassum, 
Latin Prosody, Greek Roots, Caesar, Quintus Curtius, Virgil, Ovid, 
Lucian, Plutarch, Isocrates, Voltaire’s History of Charles XII., Fenelon, 
Racine, and Abstract of Roman History. 

The Fifth class, with 2 oral lessons on the catechism, as above, has 10 
in grammatical and literary struction, 1 in ancient history (the second 
part) and its geography, 3 in drawing from engravings, and 1 in vocal 
music; the total number of lessons weekly being 17, and the maximum 
age of entry for competitors, 13. The books prescribed are, the Latin 
Testament, Grammars and Dictionaries as above, Greek Roots, Selectze, 
Justin, Ovid, Lucian, the Cyropeedia, Fenelon, Racine, Ancient Geo- 
graphy, and Abstract of Ancient History. 

The Sexth class, with 2 lessons weekly in the diocesan catechism, and 
preparation for the first communion, has 10 in grammatical and literary 
exercises as above, 1 in ancient history (the first part) with its geog raphy, 
3 in writing, and 2 in vocal music; the total number of lessons being 
17, and the maximum age of entry for competitors, 12. The books 
prescribed are, the Gospels, the Grammars and Dictionaries above 
mentioned, Selectze, Cornelins Nepos, Fables of Pheedrus and A‘sop, 
Elian, Manners of the Israelites, Fables of Lafontaine, Fenelon, Ele- 
mentary Geography, and Abstract of Ancient History, 

The Elementary classes, with 2 lessons of religious instruction, like 
the Sixth, have 9 in grammatical and literary instruction, grammatical 
and logical analysis, and exercises of the memory, 1 in sacred history 
and its geography, 1 in the elements of arithmetic, 3 in writing, and 
2 in vocal music; the total number of lessons weekly being 18; and 
the books prescribed, French and Latin grammars and PERL EERE Se 
Epitome Historie Sacre et Greece, De Viris [lustribus, Appendix, 
and the Fables of Fenelon and Lafontaine. 

It will be gathered from this outline, that the French colleges of 
highest instruction are rather schools of the first class than anything 
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resembling the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, whatever resemblances 
may be found between the former, and the colleges under the University 
of London. 

Much less of Greek tragedy appears to be read in France than in 
England; the names of Euripides, Sophocles, and Atschines being 
inserted in the midst of a multitude of other subjects, such as the histo- 
rical beoks of the Greek Testament, many French works of eminence, 
and the ordinary Greek and Latin classics. 

Part of the philosophical year, it will be seen, 1s devoted to the study of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and natural history. This variety of sub- 
jects, M. Villemain observes, does not allow a profound study of each of 
them, but it affords some knowledge of all, sufficient to rouse the natural 
powers of the mind in acquiring information, and to form that amount 
of general information which is suitable for the enlightened men cf our _ 
time. 

Pupils intended for the polytechnic school, and others who desire a 
more extended school education, will find that the second year after that 
of philosophy is devoted entirely to mathematics and physics, and that 
they may prepare for the degree of bachelor of letters, whilst they still 
remain at the royal college. 

A shorter course of instruction, equally professing to form correct 
habits of thought and a good style, is also provided, which will serve to 
impress on less cultivated minds some essential ideas, which they may 
work out at a later period. 

M. Villemain then remarks, “ It is in this manner that the establish- 
ments of the state present an intellectual, a moral, and a literary educa- 
tion, which constituted all the liberty of a former time, and which ought 
to form in our own days useful citizens, devoted to a constitutional 
monarchy.” 

This system of instruction is applied in various ways, but it has only 
one object: it is beneficially allied with all the special studies of science, 
and is connected with the heart and centre of French society, of whose 
internal vigour it affords a constant renewal in all the intellectual works, 
in all the public duties, and in all the generous offices which confer 
honour on that society. 

Emulation is much encouraged in the royal colleges, and a constant. 
watchfulness over the conduct of the pupils lessens the necessity for 
punishments, which are rarely inflicted, and are generally shght. In 
Paris, prizes are awarded to pupils after a general competition among 
the boys belonging to several colleges, and generally the names of suc- 
cessful candidates for prizes are inscribed in honourable lists, and the 
remarks on their merits are read in public. 

The whole Government system of collegiate and school education is 
termed in France, at the present day, the university, and it includes the 
academies for the older students, the royal colleges and other institutions 
for secondary education, as well as the primary and elementary schools. 
The university acts on the subordinate parts by a careful selection of 
the lists of works recommended for study, by the vigilance of the 
rectors, and the constant repetition of general inspection. Numerous 
skilful and attached professors devote their talents to the proper working 
of the university ; and this great educational institution is still more re- 
markable for the purity of its principles and manners: indeed, moral 
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influence and good discipline characterize its operations throughout all 
its departments, and large schools of boys are kept in excellent order. 

Secondary schools in France are considered as parochial colleges 
(colléges communaux) when they have been formed by parishes or are 
kept by individuals, for instruction in the Latin and French languages, 
the first principles of geography, of history, and of mathematics. There 
are 312 of these schools in France, all subject to Government inspection, 
and directed by officers nominated by the same public authority. Some 
members of the municipal council and other individuals of known re- 
spectability form the board of management, and the suggestion of every 
proposition advantageous to the institution belongs to them. 

For several years the grants of the parishes for the support of these 
colleges have sensibly increased, and the means of enlarging the plan of 
instruction are thus provided, as well as of improving the position of the 
teachers ; but the present state of the parochial colleges seems to admit 
of much improvement, and the attention of the Minister has been di- 
rected to this point. 

There are 2,528 masters in the parochial colleges, of whom 165 are 
ecclesiastics, but the average salary of a master does not exceed 
1,200 francs, or 48/. Degrees are required from the candidates for the 
masterships ; that of bachelor im letters for the subordinate masterships, 
and of licentiate in letters or in sciences for the superior chairs of the 
best parish colleges. The number of pupils is 26,584, of whom— 

12,125 are boarders, and 
14,459 are day-boys. 





26,584 


Of the day-doys, 12,922 come from their parents’ houses, and only 
1,537 from institutions and boarding-houses. 

There are also 7,082 pupils in elementary branches of knowledge ad- 
mitted into the parish colleges. 

The normal school, for the education of professors, forms an essential 
part of the secondary system of education in France, and it is described 
by M. Villemain as belonging to the essence of the French university. 

Another kindred institution has been founded for the selection of the 
best candidates for professorships, and is termed the ‘“‘ Aggregation.” 

M. Villemain has himself done much in the completion of the Govern- 
ment normal school in Paris, for training professors. Examinations 
are required on entrance. A three years’ course of study is established, 
so as to include a large extent of reading both in literature and science, 
concluding with special instruction in the particular department of 
teaching for which each pupil is intended. 

The normal school for the professors is connected with the faculties of 
literature and science in the college of France, and the examinations, 
the pecuniary advantages, and various inducements to study, preserve 
the school in good working order. The number of pupils is 96. 

Besides those superior schools, there are many “ pensions,”’ or private 
boarding-schools, and “ institutions,” or day-schools, in which the pupils 
are instructed in the subjects of the colleges, or at least they receive 
there the rudiments of a classical education, and the elements of gram- 
mar and science. 
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State of the Lunatic Poor in Ireland. By W. Cooxe Taytor, Esq., 
LL.D. : 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 19th Aug., 1843. ] 


In this paper, the materials of which were supplied to me by the Earl 
of Devon, it is my purpose to present to the consideration of the section 
the statistical results of the several Parliamentary inquiries which have 
been instituted on the subject of the lunatic poor of Ireland, and a sta- 
tistical review of the statutes relating to them which have been passed 
since the Union. 

The provision made for this distressed class by the Parliament of Ire- 
land was wholly inadequate to the relief of the imsane: a few cells in 
houses of industry and in county gaols were the only places provided for 
the reception of pauper lunatics. In 1804 a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed, which reported the following reso- 
lution :— 3 

“* Resolved—That so far as at present appears to this Committee, the 
provisions of the Act of the 27th of his present Majesty, c. 27 (which 
enabled Grand Juries to raise funds by presentment for the support of the 
insane poor), have not been complied with. 

** Resolved—That it appears to this Committee that in the house of 
industry in Dublin, provision is made for the support of upwards of 118 
idiots and lunatics ; in the house of industry of Cork, for 90; in that of 
Waterford, for 25; and in that of Limerick, for 20 paupers so afflicted. | 

** Resolved—That it appears to this Committee that the demand for 
admission of lunatics and idiots into all these places greatly exceeds the 
accommodation or funds provided for their support.” 

In consequence of this report, a bill was introduced in the session of 
1805 to establish four provincial asylums in Ireland, appropriated ex- 
clusively to lunatics and idiots. [t was thus proposed to provide for 
the reception and treatment of 1,000. The preamble stated that, 
** under the existing law, the poor and the lunatics were confined in the 
same houses, a practice from which the most distressing inconveniences 
resulted, the method of confinement being only fitted for malefactors, 
and not for lunatics.” This bill was lost; and until the year 1810 no 
alteration was made in the law, except that the power of the Grand Juries 
to levy money was increased. In 1810 a grant was made by Parliament 
for establishing the Richmond Asylum in Dublin, intended for the ac- 
commodation of 200 lunatic patients. This hospital was opened in the 
year 1815. 

On the 4th of March, 1817, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the expediency of making further 
provision for the lunatic poor of Ireland. It was then stated that, with 
the exception of one institution in Dublin, one in Cork, and one in Tip- 
perary, there was not a provision made for more than 100 lunatics 
throughout Ireland. In consequence of the recommendations of this 
Committee, district lunatic asylums were formed, and placed under the 
superintendence of a body of commissioners named by the Government, 
but acting gratuitously. 

The following table will exhibit the districts for which these hospitals 
have been established, the population of these districts, the number of 
patients admitted from the contributory counties, the cures, and the ex- 
pense of maintenance. 
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It has unfortunately been found that these institutions are not ade- 
quate to meet the necessities of the case. Though originally intended for 
only 1,220 patients, they now contain 2,028; but the increased and 
rapidly increasing number of incurable cases have lamentably diminished 
their efficacy as hospitals for the cure of insanity; and unless some 
permanent and adequate remedy be supplied without delay, the cure of 
the disease, which must be considered the primary and most important 
object of these institutions, will be greatly diminished. On this subject 
the following observations have been made by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in a Report to Lord Eliot, dated September 29th, 1842 :—‘‘ The 
district asylums are generally large and valuable institutions, supported 
at a great expense, for the reception and medical treatment of lunatics, 
very many of whom are therein cured, and thus restored to society; but 
they are not all cured, or susceptible of cure ; and, notwithstanding the 
use of every means which skill and science can devise, they may remain 
hopelessly and curelessly insane. It is obvious that cases of this latter 
description must accumulate in every lunatic asylum ; and, in fact, all 
the asylums are crowded, and their capacity for the cure of insanity in 
its various forms is crippled by this accumulation of chronic cases. 
Hence the too frequent commitment of lunatics to gaol as a place of 
security, and hence too the desire now manifested of relieving the 
asylums by transferring such cases to the workhouse.” 

All the lunatic asylums of Ireland have been built on plans approved 
by the Government, providing for the proper classification of the insane. 
Competent medical officers have been selected. A very considerable 
extent of land is added to each, thus providing healthy out-of-door occu- 
pations for the patients in agriculture and gardening. The domestic 
duties of the asylums, as well as some mechanical employments, are per- 
formed to a considerable extent by the patients. A humane and gentle 
system of treatment has been generally adopted, the cases requiring 
coercion and restraint not exceeding two per cent. on the whole. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the district lunatic asylums 
are the only establishments in which pauper lunatics are confined in 
Ireland. Besides Swift's Hospital, which is supported by the bequest 
of the eminent dean of St. Patrick’s, there are other public establish- 
ments provided for the custody, if not for the cure, of insanity, and sup- 
ported by local taxation. Connected with some of the old houses of 
industry im Ireland, cells or rooms were provided for the insane. 

These still subsist at Kilkenny, Lifford, Limerick, Island Bridge, and 
house of industry in Dublin. With the exception of the two last, these 
places of confinement are under the general authority of the Grand Juries, 
the funds for their support being raised by presentment or county-rate. 
In these establishments no adequate provision is made, or is likely to be 
made, for the medical or moral treatment of the unfortunate patients ; 
no classification, no employment, no sufficient grounds for air or exer- 
cise. Hence the necessity of a severe and coercive system of treatment, . 
and a chance of recovery, if not altogether extinguished, yet at least 
reduced to its very lowest rate. 

By the Act 1 and 2 of Queen Victoria, two justices of the peace, 
acting with the advice of any qualified physician, surgeon, or apothecary, 
are authorized to commit to close custody in gaol any person appre- 
hended under circumstances denoting derangement of mind and a pur- 
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pose of committing crime. By a subsequent clause the Lord Lieutenant 
is authorized to transfer such persons, as well as convicts for crime, to a 
lunatic asylum. Previous to this enactment, it does not appear that any 
Parliamentary or Governmental inquiry took place to ascertain whether 
the gaols of Ireland afforded any accommodation whatscever for the 
insane; nor yet whether such a class of lunatics could be received in 
the district asylums if transferred thence from the several gaols. Nor 
does the statute contain any provision rendering its operation dependent 
on depositions taken on oath and recerded; nor yet does it define the 
qualification of the single medical witness on whose evidence these 
committals are permitted to take place. All these safeguards have been 
overlooked in a case where the liberty of the subject is so deeply and 
dangerously involved. 

It would seem that this statute has operated more widely than could 
have been anticipated by its framers. From the Sixteenth Report of 
the Inspectors-General of Prisons it appears that so recently as the year 
1837 there were but 37 insane patients confined in the gaols of Ireland, 
according to the following table. 


Tase I].—Number of Idiots and Insane in the Gaols of Ireland in the 









































Year 1837. 
Mania. 
Gaols. Idiots. Epileptic. Total. 
Curable. Incurable. 

Cavan . 1. s. ‘ < 1 pte l 2 
Galway. ex : se 2 : 2 
Kery . js) «,.% ] oe 4 ; 5 
Kildare e ° ry ° eo a eo 3 
Leitrim . supine oe 2 é 2 
Monaghan. . . ] ee | : 2 
Shag fe eons 3 ] 11 4 19 
Westmeath. . . 1 1 ae age 2 

Total . 6 3 23 5 Sd. 








In 1840 the number of lunatics confined in the gaols of Ireland had 
augmented, under the provisions of the Act 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 217, to 
the following extent :— 

From Parliamentary returns, it appears that the number of lunatics 
imprisoned in gaols and bridewells has doubled in the course of the last 
two years, and now amounts to 214, of whom 40 only have been 
charged with or convicted of any criminal offences. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the Inspectors-General of Prisons declaring, in their 
Report for this year, ‘* We beg again to revert to the practice of com- 
mitting lunatics and idiots to gaol. It injures our prison discipline 
much; and no provision being made for the care, inspection, or cure of 
such patients in gaols by qualified persons, the result is, that any recent 
case of insanity thus committed becomes incurably diseased from want 
of proper treatment.” Nor is this all: objectionable as the Act is, it has 
been rendered still more so by the practices it has produced. Cases are 
stated where unfortunate lunatics are encouraged to commit trivial acts 
of mischief and violence, in order to afford a colourable pretext for their 

¥2 
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commitment to prison, thus saving their family or friends the expense 
of providing for their safety. | 


TasxeE I11.—Number of Idiots and Insane in the Gaols of Ireland, 
January 1, 1841. 



































Mania. 
Gaols. Idiots. Epileptic. _—$—_$_______ Total. 
Curable. Incurable. 

A vitrinite Waeot ns a 3 oa 3 
Armagh. 2 1 2 1 6 
Carlow. . .- 1 oh 2 Ee 3 
Cavan . : Rie a 5 Ss > 
Cork , ‘ae 1 Me oy 3 
Dow iatt «feta: &, i 2 on 33 
Dublin . Sues 1 as 2 1 4 
Fermanagh.” . . 1 ae 2 2 5 
Galway County. . ec sie 5 mys ) 
Galway Town. . i se 1 
Kilkenny Town . 2 2 > 7 14 
Kerry i's ° 0%. ae oe | et 1 
Boilidarey ech es 2s - 1 2 1 4 
King’s County. . Wie aA 1 ais 1 
Leitrim «0 sp 4 ae 4 
Longford ° ] 2 oa 3 
Mave eT ee 3 1 Ste 1 
Meath’ a: Poe % 2 1 1 5 9 
Monaghan. . . oe ‘ 3 ] 4 
Roscommon. ‘ ais ° 2 ite 2 
EPO eho ys aie ete A 5 5 
TyTOne sha ae a 3 3 4 15 
Westmeath. . . a 1 st we 1 
Wicklow) 2.208. ise 2 1 5 at 8 

Jit.) es 17 12 59 22 110 


I have next to call the attention of the section to a most important 
branch of inquiry,—the connection between the treatment of insane | 
paupers in Ireland and the new Poor Law Act. By that Act the relief 
of destitution is stated as being the object of the Legislature, no special 
provision being made for sickness, insanity, or other calamity, except so 
far as such afflictions have come under the general definition, and the 
insane are then to be relieved only under the special provisions of the 
Act. The Poor Law Commissioners, however, have in their wisdom 
provided accommodation for 2,347 lunatics, in numbers varying from 
60 in the larger workhouses to 4 in the smaller. Beds are placed for 
their reception in cells and dormitories. At the present moment the 
number of lunatics confined in 69 workhouses is 471, suffering under 
various types of the malady, both curable and incurable, violent 
maniacs, idiots, and epileptic patients. The Inspectors-General of 
Prisons, as well as other persons, seem to have considered that the work- 
houses, when completed, will furnish that additional relief which all 
admit to be indispensably necessary for the care and custody of the 
insane poor; but I doubt very much whether this is consistent with law, 
and I have no doubt whatever that it would greatly aggravate the evils 
which at present exist. The arrangements made for the insane in the 
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workhouses neither admit of due classification, employment, nor amuse- 
ment ; the attendance of paupers acting as keepers is most inefficient ; 
the harmless lunatics, intermixed with the paupers, become objects of 
derision and attack on the part of the young and idle, producing dan- 
gerous irritation and excitement. It is obvious that the workhouses are 
wholly unfitted for the permanent reception of the insane, unless there 
were added in each of the 130 unions a lunatic asylum, with all its 
characteristics of moral and medical superintendence—a_ proposition 
wholly inadmissible on grounds of economy, as well as from other ob- 
jections already stated. The expenses in salaries alone, Dr. Phelan esti- 
mates at no.less a sum than 28,000/. per annum, exceeding the actual 
cost of maintaining nearly 2,000 lunatics in the seven most considerable 
asylums in Ireland. 








State of Public Medical Relief in Ireland. By Dr. Butien, Jun. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, August, 1843.] 


THE institutions in Ireland receiving grants of public money for the re- 
lief of the sick, are distributed into three classes—dispensaries, fever- 
hospitals, infirmaries. 














Dispensaries. 
No. | Subscriptions. BS he Total. 
Wt Sa a. UE a E sciiaean Sher 
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Number of Intern Patients admitted. 








Total. Died. 
From within | From between | From beyond 
Miles. 5 to 10 Miles. 10 Miles. 
Fever Hospitals. 33, 870 5,790 2,034 41,694 12,579 
Infirmaries. . . 10,457 4,562 970 18,989 866 








The description of relief given by the dispensaries is entirely Out- 
door. The medical attendant visits the sick in their own houses, when 
they cannot attend at the dispensaries, and supplies the medicines and 
remedial agents. Domiciliary visits are not paid by the medical officers 
of infirmaries, but extern patients are prescribed for who attend at the 
hospitals, so that a considerable portion of the funds of the infirmaries 
are applied in giving out-door medical relief, The number of medical 
imstitutions for giving In-door medical relief, is seen to be 131. 


&. ge. as 
Cost in subscriptions and county presentments . . . 69,308 15 8% 
Gost of giving out-door relief . . . . + » « . 69,060 10 | 








Total cost of public medical relief . . . £138,368 5 94 

Taking the population of Ireland to be nearly 9,000,000, the 
amount expended upon giving /n-door medical relief is 7,700. 12s. 9d. 
to one million. In France with a population of 30,000,000, there are 
1329 hospitals for giving in-door relief, which cost annually 2,048,882/., 
or about 68,000/. for the medical relief of each million of inhabitauts. 

In England, the amount of medical relief given under the poor Jaw, 
costs 139,000/.; while the cost of voluntary medical relief may be esti- 
mated at 800,000/; making a total of 939,000/. 

The greater part of the public medical attendance provided for the 
sick-poor in Ireland, is given by the dispensaries. As a means of 
effectually curing the diseases of the poor, and by restoring them speedily 
toa state of health, thereby diminishing the extension of pauperism 
caused by sickness, owi-door or dispensary relief is the most inefficient. 
The registration of patients is so very loosely kept, that it is impossible 
to ascertain the actual numbers relieved; but the same individuals are 
frequently registered several] times, and in some districts the numbers 
returned as patients exceed the inhabitants of the districts. 

The distribution of dispensaries 1s very defective. In some districts 
they are crowded together. In others, large portions of the country, 
with a dense and poor population, are left entirely without any such 
establishments. As the description of relief afforded by the dispensaries 
is confined to medicine, the proper treatment of patients is, in the great 
majority of cases, almost impossible, on account of the want of sustenance, 
drinks, and various salutary appliances, which in most instances are 
more truly valuable than pharmaceutical agency. 

The revenues for the support of the dispensary are partly voluntary 
subscriptions and grand jury presentments. By referring to the table 
it will be seen that the subscriptions bear very nearly the same propor- 
tion to the grand jury grants, and that the voluntary subscriptions for 
out-door medical relief, exceeds by more than three times the voluntary 
subscriptions for providing zr-door sick relief. By making the public 
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grant for the support of dispensaries contingent upon the amount of 
voluntary subscription, a serious and painful obligation is imposed 
upon the medical attendant to keep up the funds of the institution, by 
begging for subscriptions. Many subscribers look upon the subscrip- 
tion as a benefit conferred upon the medical man, who in return is 
obliged to give medicine and attendance to persons well able to pay for 
it, and to expend upon them the monies which ought to be given to the poor. 

Were the dispensaries maintained by funds exclusively voluntary, it 
would, perhaps, be both just and reasonable, that persons subscribing 
largely for their support, should make terms with the medical attendant 
for private attendance, but such a principle is most mischievous, when 
funds derived from public sources, are subjected to a voluntary adminis- 
tration over which the law does not provide any proper control. The 
present dispensary system is to all intents and purposes perverted into 
a provision for giving to the wealthier inhabitants of the rural districts 
cheap and efficient professional assistance, and charging a large propor- 
tion of the cost upon the public revenue. It is a system prejudicial in 
the highest degree to the independance of the medical profession, and to 
their material interests. 

It may be assumed that in this country, where poverty and distress 
are so extensive, only one person in every ten is able to pay a reasonable 
price for the services of a physician, or an apothecary ; and it has been 
pretty well ascertained that in communities more favourably circum- 
stanced than the people of Ireland, 30 per cent. of the mhabitants are 
annually attacked by illness, and 3 per cent. are constantly sick. The 
population of Ireland being more than 8,000,000 (nearly 9,000,000). 
More than 2,000,000 are annually sick. The largest amount of zn- 
door sick relief has been only for 60,683, and even that amount of re- 
hef has, within the last year, decreased nearly 30 per cent. 

In this statement there is no reference to the number of sick persons 
under medical treatment in the workhouses. It seems to have been a 
guiding principle in constructing and allocating the workhouses through- 
out the country, to make them especially unsuited for medical establish- 
ments. Nearly two millions of money are in course of being expended 
in the erection of buildings, which if the workhouse experiment should 
eventuate in failure, will remain as isolated monuments to puzzle pos- 
terity, like the round towers of Ireland. From the reports, however, im 
the public papers, it would appear that a considerable number of the 
inmates of the workhouses are returned as being under medical treatment. 
Such a circumstance must naturally be expected, on account of the very 
many destitute and sick persons, who are of necessity, daily refused to be 
admitted into the infirmaries. But it must ultimately be pernicious to 
accumulate diseased persons in buildings and localities not suited for 
such purposes, for the sick cannot receive proper benefit, and serious 
injury must acerue by mixing the diseased with the classes of persons 
contemplated by the law as inmates for the workhouses. 

In determining the system of public medical relief for Ireland, itis a 
serious question to define to what classes of persons the benefits of such 
relief should be extended. ‘The claims for public relief on the grounds 
of destitution, must be submitted to the most rigid test, in order to guard 
the funds from being squandered upon improper objects. With regard 
to disease, however, there is not much danger of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. Jew persons will simulate disease, and subject themselves to 
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medical treatment for the mere purpose of getting relief, and the discrimi- 
nation of the medical attendants must always operate against the preva- 
lence of any such abuse. Amongst a population so singularly cireum- 
stanced as that of Ireland, a well organized system of public medical 
relief, administered upon a liberal and comprebensive principle, would 
be found one of the most efficient means of checking pauperism, and 
promoting the domestic and social condition of the poorer classes. Out- 
door, or dispensary medical relief is defective in not supplying any 
remedial agency which may assist medical treatment, and diminish the 
heavy expenditure which the sickness of any member of a family always 
entails. A small farmer who is scarcely above pauperism, a labourer, 
or an artizan will be reduced to a state of utter destitution in conse- 
quence of fever coming into the family, or any other serious and con- 
tinued disease attacking the individuals upon whose labour the support 
of the family depends. Individuals, so circumstanced, will refrain from 
seeking public relief, if the acceptance of it should degrade them to the 
rank of paupers. The hospitals connected with the workhouses are 
generally well regulated, but strong prejudice exists in the minds of the 
people against entering them, because they consider there is something 
ignominious attached to receiving workhouse relief in any shape. 
There is no objection to going into the fever hospitals and infirmaries. 
On the contrary, the sick poor express themselves grievously disap- 
pointed when, from the want of sufficient accommodation, they are re- 
fused admission. The term ‘‘ pauper relief,” should not therefore be 
applied to that description of public relief provided for the sick, for 
sickness gives a claim upon public charity, which the healthy and able- 
bodied cannot urge. Thus the princrpLe of the Poor Law, which de- 
grades the recipient of relief to a pauper, cannot be made the ground- 
work of public medical relief in Ireland; and yet the fiscal and adminis- 
trative machinery of the Poor Law, offers the most complete and effective 
means of giving immediate effect to a system of public medical relief 
which would produce the most beneficial effects upon the sanatory and 
domestic condition of the poor. 

The new Papr Law, in as far as it may be made available for the pur- 
pose of public medical relief, must be considered in two points of view: 
—First, as a financial measure for levying a general tax ; secondly, as 
affording an executive administration for giving that description of relief, 
and creating and maintaining that particular class of institutions which 
circumstances require. The Grand Jury cess is paid exclusively by one 
interest-—the occupier; but the Poor Rate is paid in equitable propor- 
tious by the landlord and tenant. The subjoined table shows the rates 
for medical relief, as raised upon the Grand Jury valuation, and what 
they would be charged, if raised as Poor Rate in the borough of Cork, 
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In some time a local measure will come into operation, applotting 
Grand Jury cess upon the Poor Law valuation in the city of Cork, but 
as the tax will continue to be paid by the occupier, the relative burthen 
of an assessment raised by cess, and poor rate continues the same. 

The influence of the Poor Law in diminishing the funds for medical 
relief has been very great. In Limerick, Mr. Barrington built an hos- 
pital, without any public aid, and presented it to the city. When this 
hospital was opened in 1831, the income from subscriptions was 8001/., 
but for the last two years the subscriptions do not amount to 30/. yearly. 
The hospital is capable of accommodating 100 patients, and at present 
12 beds can be with difficulty maintained. Mr. Barrington states that 
the excuse for discontinuing the subscriptions invariably is, ‘ being 
obliged to pay poor rate.” Sir Robert Ferguson states that in the North 
of Ireland there is a very general feeling that under the present system 
the residents and charitable persons are paying more than their fair 
share, while many of the non-residents escape, and he would therefore 
be glad to transfer the funds for medical relief from the Grand Jury 
cess to the poor rate. The medical institutions which have most heavily 
suffered from a diminution of the funds, on account of the introduction 
of the poor law, are the infirmaries. Subscriptions will always be readily 
given for fever hospitals, when the appearance of fever in a neighbour- 
hood, alarms the wealthier inhabitants for their own personal safety, and 
dispensaries will be maintained through the private influence and exer- 
tions of the medical attendants, who have so direct an interest in up- 
holding them. : 


INCOME— 
Cork North Infirmary. South Infirmary. ’ 
Dad pera’ ea See 
ESA Gate sh spat (SOOT Die Zin a) Vs wads an, hy 082.610 
PS Abode os be tluie & aloo ke. Bb wee vacate (Recs 944 10 3 
1842. Pa SOA Te: ee Pha a aaa 997 17278 


This shows a falling off in two years, £629 10 8 


Last assizes the grant to the Cork ‘County Infirmary at Mallow, was 
very much reduced, and a few days after there were 117 applications for 
admission. Unless some immediate change is made in the manner of 
supporting infirmaries, the poor of Ireland will so be deprived of in- 
door medical relief for every description of disease except fever. 

In the table showing the number of persons who received zn-door 
medical relief, and the distance of residence from the institution into 
which they were received, it appears that 60,678 patients were admitted 
into the fever hospitals and infirmaries in one year, of which 13,360 
were from a distance beyond five miles—nearly one-fourth. 

In that year 2,099 intern patients were admitted into the Cork North 
and South Infirmaries, of which 1,016 were city patients, and 1,083 
from beyond five miles. The cost upon the city of Cork for the relief 
of stranger patients was more than 1,400/. The majority of these alien 
sick came into the city utterly destitute. After having been some time 
in hospital, they went out in an enfeebled state, and there being no 
means of sending them to their homes they were obliged to become in- 
mates of the House of Industry; thus, by the operation of the poor law, 
the city of Cork has been taxed in both ways for their sick persons. 
Taxed in the first instance by having the infirmary funds absorbed by 

strangers, who had no claim upon the citizens, and taxed in the second 
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instance by these persons becoming a permanent charge upon the elec- 
toral division of the city. Any system of public relief can never be 
equitably administered, which does not so far embrace the principle of 
settlement, as to enable the establishment at which relief is given to 
persons not belonging to the district, to charge the expense of the same 
to that union, or electoral division, in which the recipient of the relief 
had been for twelve months a resident. In determining the liability for 
the funds for providing relief for the sick, great embarrassment would 
be avoided by putting the tax generally upon the poor law unions, and 
not limiting the charge to the electoral divisions. The poorer divisions. 
are, generally speaking, those in which the greater extent of sickness 
prevails, and by distributing the tax over a larger proportion of pro- 
perty, it would bear less oppressively upon those districts least able to 
bear it. Such an arrangement would secure a proper allocation of me- 
dical establishments, for while the wealthier districts are provided with 
institutions for relieving the sick, the poorest parts of the country are 
left destitute of the means of giving medical assistance. 

Whilst the local government’s conduct and management of the seve- 
ral establishments for giving public medical relief, should be vested in 
elective bodies, freely chosen from the rate-payers, it would be essential, 
in order to secure uniformity of action, and regularity of detail, that a 
central governmental authority, responsible to Parliament, should exer- 
cise a general control and superintendence over all the medical institu- 
tions, supported by public assessment. 





On the Connexion between Statistics and Political Economy. By 
Professor Lawson, T.C.D. 
[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 21st Aug., 1843.] 


Tue professor began with remarking, that statistics present nothing but 
a dull and barren show of figures, until united with the principles which 
belong to political economy. The former study bears to the latter the 
same relation which experimental philosophy bears to mathematics. 
Political economy, though a mixed science, yet has its abstract part, and 
the application of the principles thence derived to facts, lead us on to 
new truths. Statistics afford at once the materials and the test of poli- 
tical economy. ‘The professor then adduced an example of the way in 
which statistics frequently correct political economy. In Edinburgh, 
the proportion of marriages to the whole population, is 1 in 136. In 
Leith, however, where the population is of much humbler grade, the 
proportion is lin 110. Again, im Perth, there is 1 marriage in 159 
inhabitants ; while in Dundee, which is a much poorer place, there is 
1 in 111 inhabitants. Thus statistics prove that poverty is not a check 
on marriage, though political economists have always assumed that it is. We 
find another example in the doctrine of profits and wages, which Mr. 
Ricardo, followed by other political economists, held to be antagonistic, the 
increase of wages diminishing profit, and vice versd ; whereas Mr. Senior, 
on looking to facts, found that wages and profits usually rise and fall 
together. Mr. Ricardo’s error, in this instance, is traceable to ambi- 
guity of expression. While statistics afford materials and a test to 
political economy, the latter points out the proper object of statistical 
inquiry, and draws conclusions from their results. 
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Observations on the Census of the Population of Ireland in 1841. By 
Captain Larcom, one of the Commissioners tor taking the Census. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 
20th August, 1843. | 

In 1841, I was appointed a Commissioner of the Census in Ireland, and 
as the Ordnance Memoirs, of which a single volume only had been 
published, were then suspended, I felt anxious to seize this opportunity 
of accomplishing one of the objects which I had embraced in that me- 
moir—I mean the statistical portion. Under the name of Social 
Economy, I had included in the memoir, the statistics of Education, 
Benevolence, and Crime, as well as the number of the people, and, at 
former times, their condition, their religion, the different races of which 
they were composed, the amount of property and capital in stock, and 
a variety of other matters of interest as bearing on the state of a 
country and its inhabitants. The Act of Parliament for the Census 
prohibited inquiries on religion, but allowed such matters to be collected 
‘*as the Lord-Lieutenant should direct.”” This was understood by the 
authorities to mean that his Excellency might direct such inquiries as 
were likely to afford checks upon the accuracy of the enumeration, and 
the other points which were specifically enjomed by the Act. But I 
obtained the concurrence of my colleagues in such a careful arrangement 
of those additional inquiries as should subsequently enable us by their 
combination to throw some light on the condition of the people, and the 
result has been that the present Census presents more the aspect of a 
statistical document than returns of the kind have done before. It has 
been usual to give in every parish the number of people of each sex, the 
number of houses, and the number of families, and to make a division 
of the people into those employed in agriculture, and those employed in 
manufactures. This was all the information, I believe, contained in the 
Census returns before that of 1841. 

In the present returns, the number of the people is divided into heads 
of families, and their children, visiters, and servants—thus distinguishing 
the natural family from what may be called the social family. We also 
distinguished those married, unmarried, and widows. The houses are 
divided, according to their quality, into four classes, risimg from the mere 
cabin of one room to the better and better class, and then, by a subse- 
quent table, the accommodation the several families enjoy is classified 
also. 

It is very obvious that, merely to divide the number of people by the 
number of families, would not give the number of persons to a family, 
without an analysis of the families themselves into their components ; 
and that to divide the number of families into the mere number of 
houses would give no notion of the accommodation the people enjoyed, 
unless the houses are classified, and proper allowance made for the 
houses which contained more than one family, as is too common, espe- 
cially in town. To classify the occupations of the people was a subject 
of high interest, but of proportionate difficulty. I believe I considered 
every possible mode for accomplishing it, and I decided on two,—the 
one being by families, the other by persons. I considered all families 
as divisible into three, on the basis of capital, viz., That of man in his 
natural state, dabour is the only capital, and however complicated society 
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may become, there can be but two other classes ; those who by intelli- 
gence or other means become directors of labour, and those who by 
accumulation or still higher intelligence become employers of the other 
classes. 

To classify persons, 2. €., individuals, I tried the ordinary distinctions 
of trades, handicraft, &c., but ultimately abandoned them all for a clas- 
sification, which, reverting to first principles, should consider every 
individual as dependent on the mode in which he could serve his 
fellows, or minister to their wants. Thus, traders in food, minister to 
hunger—in clothing, to nakedness—lodging, to exposure—medicine, to 
sickness, &c. 

These wants I divided into Physical and Moral, and they were as 
under ‘— 

Physical.—¥ ood, clothing, lodging, health, charity. 
Moral.—Justice, education, religion. 

The next division of the people was into the common rudiments of 
education—those who could read and write, who could read only, or do 
neither. This last is followed by a series of tables, showing the numbers 
of children now attending schools. 

The Section may perhaps be glad to hear the general results in 
numbers under the above heads :— 

The population of Ireland is 8,175,124; of whom 4,019,576 are 
males, and 4,155,548 females. 

These persons live in 1,472,739 social families, and are dwelling in 
1,328,839 houses. 

Of these persons 2,765,212 males | 

2,662,023 females { 
1,142,628 males 
1,181,095 females 
and 111,736 males 
312,420 females 


The education varies—from the county of Antrim, in which there are 
21 per cent. of males, and 23 per cent. of females, who can neither 
read nor write, to the county of Mayo, in which there are 73 per cent. 
of males, and 87 per cent. of females, in the like deplorable state of 
ignorance. 

The number of houses, compared with the number of people, does 
not appear at first sight very bad, but when the houses are analyzed, and 
divided into classes, according to their quality, and the number of 
families they respectively accommodate, the result is, that nearly half the 
families of the rural population, and more than one-third of the civic 
population are living in the lowest state, viz., a cabin of a single room. 
In the next class, but little removed in comfort, are about the same pro- 
portion, and the number living in the better classes are but 16 per cent. 
in the rural, and 30 per cent. in the civic districts. 

In explanation of the value of the words civic and rural, I should say 
that all inhabitants of towns, containing more than 2000 inhabitants, 
have been separately totalled throughout the tables, and considered the 
civic population. 

The tables contain numerous, very numerous, details on these and 
similar subjects which are fully explained in the Report which accom- 


are unmarried. 
tare married. 


fare widowed. 
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panies them, but which it would be impossible even to allude to in this — 
brief notice, and the subjects of education, house accommodation, 
amount of stock, and density of population, are illustrated by shaded 
maps. 

The next subject I would advert to, is, that the ages of the whole 
community have been collected, and are tabulated with these returns,— 
as well as exhibited ina series of curves. As these were voluntary, there 
was doubtless much tendency to deceive, but the curves and tables show 
very curious accordances in error, by which the errors are easily de- 
tected, and susceptible of correction. I may notice a curious anomaly 
which I have discovered between former returns on this subject, viz., 
the uncertainty whether the fifth and tenth years were included with 
those which preceded, or those which followed them. 

I am led to think this has been a fertile source of error in comparing 
returns of ages in different countries with each other. It is certain, that 
in the Age tables for England in 1821, their years were thrown forward, 
and in those for Ireland, they were thrown backward ; and when it is 
considered that the fifth and tenth years are always enormously swelled 
from the common tendency to speak in round numbers, it will easily be 
seen how formidable a source of error has thus been opened. 

These tables of ages are much disturbed by the amount of emigration 
during the last 20 years, but, on the whole, they present improvement, 
exhibiting, for example, a greater number above the age of 15, than 
there were in 1821, when the ages were last taken with the Census. 

The amount of emigration is very uncertain, from the great number 
of Irish who sail from English ports, where, of course, no separate 
registry of them is kept ;.but from the best information we could collect, 
it amounted, between 1831 and 1841, to 533,285; and 39,179 recruits 
for the army have been raised in Ireland during that time. It was ne- 
cessary to inquire into these numbers, in order to account for the appa- 
rently small increase of the population during the last 10 years, which 
is only 5 per cent., whereas, during the former 10 years, it was stated to 
have been 14 per cent. There are some grounds for supposing that it 
was not really so great as 14 per cent. between 1821 and 1831; and 
when due allowances are made for emigration, and other drafts on the 
Irish population, especially to more profitable labour in England than 
their own country afforded, the real increase between 1831 and 1841 
appears to have been 12 per cent., though only 5 per cent. remained in 
Ireland on the 6th June, 1841. 

It is not possible here to do more than briefly indicate these par- 
ticulars, but they are fully explained in the Report and Tables. 

It may be interesting to state, that the numbers of persons of Irish 
birth dwelling in Great Britain is 419.256, being 1 in 54 of the popu- 
lation of these parts of the empire, while of the natives of Great Britain 
dwelling in Ireland, there are but 30,137, or 1 in 271 of its population. 

The only other subject to which I would advert is, the classification 
of occupations. I stated that this was two-fold; by Hamzles, and by 
Individuals. Of the Families, there are in the first class, 2. e., 
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Without going more into the curious details of this subject, or the 
deductions to be drawn from it, I may state as a confirmation of its cor- 
rectness, a correspondence which has resulted, viz., that the number of 
families in the first class comes out nearly the same as the number of 
families occupying first class house accommodation. 

This, of course, is what ought to be expected, but as the classification 
both of houses and of families is somewhat arbitrary, it cannot but be 
received as a gratifying proof of their accuracy that these results should 
correspond, though computed by different people at different times, 
without the slightest view to a previous expectation of such a result. 

The classification of individuals also presents many curious conside- 
rations. They have descended as low as to 15 years of age, as, unfor- 
tunately, labour becomes necessary at that early age; indeed, 11 is the 
age which the Factory Act would seem to fix; we chose 15 as being the 
age at which our tables of education ceased, thus aiding the endeavour 
to account for the whole community. By far the largest population 
minister to Food ; Clothing is next in number ; and where we could, we 
have also given the amount of female labour, which even in the grosser 
occupations is by no means inconsiderable. 

I ought, perhaps, to have stated, in connection with education, that 
the number of children at school was, at the time the Census was taken, 
502,950, of both sexes. It is difficult to find any documents with which 
to compare these numbers, as all the returns give the number of 
“children on the roll,” instead of the number actually attending, and 
the only documents which, even with this defect, embrace the schools of 
the whole kingdom are the Census of 1821—- 

Which gave. . . - 0; & SOasOle 
Retutne of 1894Commistion of Inquiry fo General Tastruetion 509, 150 
Census of 1834—By Commission for Religious and Public In- ‘t 681,000 
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and of these the second and third are professedly children on the roll. 
Thus the number in 1841 was only about one-fourth of those children 
who were at that time between the ages of 5 and 15, and this number 
differs considerably in the civic and in the rural districts, and in the two 
sexes: being for the rural, 25 per cent. males, 18 per cent. females. 

for the civic, 53 per cent. males, 34 per cent. females. 

It is true the proportion is altogether very small, but as the time 
which the children of the humbler classes remain at school is very short, 
it is not impossible but that even with this small number at any one 
time, all may during some portion of the long period of 10 years be re- 
ceiving the elements of instruction. The tables show the proportion to 
be very different in different counties—and in some, that there are but 
very slender means of removing their present ignorance, as shown by 
the former statement of the numbers who could neither read nor write. 

I must not omit to state, that the subjects of vital statistics, I mean 
births, marriages, and deaths, form some of the most interesting results 
at which we have arrived. 

On the latter subject, viz., Deaths, we were allowed to avail ourselves 
of the services of Surgeon Wilde, of Dublin, who has most ably per- 
formed his task, and although our returns were deficient in numbers, 
they will be of considerable value, as a classified digest of the causes of 
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death of 1,187,000 people spread over the whole country, and under 
every variety of circumstances ; each locality and cause being separately 
tabulated. 

The births are . . 1 in 33 of the community. 

The deaths about . 1 in 59 RE 

The marriages about 1 im 181 cA 


The two last numbers are obviously insufficient, but the deaths, 
though deficient in numbers, have, as I have said, interest as records of 
the causes of death and ages at which it took place ; ; and the marriages, 
though deficient in total numbers, have afforded curious results as to the 
sexes of the children of parents at particular ages, and similar matters. 


The following pages contain the most remarkable of the results respect- 
ing the population and the social economy of Ireland, which are supplied 
by the Census of 1841. They present, in fact, an abstract of the Re- 
port of the Census Commissioners, together with all the summary tables 
necessary to its elucidation. The section on Education (except the most 
remarkable results, given by Captain Larcom in the preceding paper), 
is, however, for the present, wholly omitted ; as likewise are the Vital 
Statistics (based on facts obtained only from the recollection of the families 
existing in 1841, of the births and deaths that occurred in them during 
the ten preceding years), which are necessarily very imperfect, and liable 
to serious controversy. ‘The matter which follows, however, will fully 
justify the terms in which this Census is mentioned in the notice of the 
presentation of its results to the Statistical Section at Cork, at the com- 
mencement of the present number of the Journal. It is not ‘less, indeed, 
the high character of the Census, than the overwhelming magnitude of 
the interests of both islands which it so greatly helps to elucidate, ee 
claims for it so large a proportion of our limited space.—£d. 


Progress of Population.— The first fact which presents itself for 
consideration is, the small amount of increase which has taken place in 
the total population of the country from 183] to 1841, compared with 
what might have been expected from the increase shown by the returns 
of 1821 and 1831. The following table shows the comparative numbers 
in the different years :— 
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From this it appears, that whilst the addition to the population from 
1821 to 1841 was about 4a per cent, the corresponding addition from 
1831 to 1841 was but 54 per cent. The accuracy of these per centages 
must, of course, depend upon the relative accuracy of the several censuses 
of 1821, 1831, and 1841. 
Ss Upon the mlidle, however, it is not probable that the excess or defect 
in any case is so large as to disturb, to any material extent, the above per 
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centages, as indicating the relative periodical additions to the population. 
Certain it is that the addition during the last period has been far less in 
proportion to the whole than during the former period. But there have 
been a variety of causes in operation,—some local, some general,—which 
have led to that result. Emigration has, no doubt, operated to a very 
great extent. it is to be remembered that Ireland is an agricultural 
country, and devoid of the means of providing employment for its rapidly 
growing population, equally profitable with that afforded by manufac- 
turing countries. A valuable outlet for its excessive number is therefore 
found in the manufactories of England and Scotland, and is no doubt 
the leading circumstance which enables the population to increase so 
largely in “their manufacturing districts. 

*“ An illustration of the effects produced within the last ten years upon 
agricultural compared with manufacturing districts, by the increasing 
demand for labour in the latter, is afforded by an abstract of the popula- 
tion of Scotland in 1841, published in a Parhamentary paper of the ses- 
sion of 1842. Scotland appears upon the whole to have increased be- 
tween 1831 and 1841 about 10,8; per cent. But if we separate the 
counties into two classes, we find that in the manufacturing counties the 
increase has been 274% per cent., and in the agricultural only 4 v0 per 
cent.,—the latter ratio “nearly agreeing with the general increase in Ire- 
land during the same period.” 

*“< We now proceed to consider the extent of the drafts from the popula- 
tion which have come within the scope of our inquiry, and thus to form 
some estimate of what the rate of increase has been. 

‘‘The great cause which has sensibly affected the whole country, as dis- 
tinguished from particular localities, has been emigration. In a sub- 
sequent part of our Report we shall notice this subject more particularly. 
But we may here state, that we have computed the total amount of emi- 
gration to have been 403,459 from 1831 to 1841; and if we assume 

1 per cent. per annum, as the rate of increase upon the numbers 
emigrating, we shall have a total of 428,471 subtracted by emigra- 
tion. 

““This calculated increase is probably less than the truth, as it only 
assumes an augmentation of 14 per cent., which was that of the whole 
community between 1821 and 1831; whereas it must be remembered, 
that the majority of those emigrants were in the prime of life, and would 
naturally have a much larger rate of increase. A sufficient proof of this 
may be found in the appendix to the very interesting report on the state of 
the Irish poor in England, by Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, in 1834, 
from which it appears that the baptisms bear to the population of this 
class a ratio often as high as 1 in 15, and 1 in 16, or nearly double that 
of a whole community.” 

“The number of Irish persons who have settled in Great Britain du- 
ring the last ten years cannot be ascertained exactly. During that pe- 
riod the towns of Liverpool and Glasgow have greatly increased. In 
Glasgow the number of Irish was stated by Dr. Cleland, in 1831, to be 
35,554, and by the Census Commissioners in 1841, to be 44,345, being 
an increase of 8791 (equal to one-fourth). At Liverpool they were e€s- 
timated in 1833, at 40,000 ; in 1841 they were 49,609. We have not 
the means of ascertaining the exact number of Irish who were in Great 
Britain in 1831, so as to compare them with their present numbers ; still, 
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the whole number of persons of Irish birth dwetling in Great Britain on 
the 7th of June, 1841, was 419,256, which, of course, does not include . 
their children born there ; and we may, perhaps, assume that one-fourth 
of this number have been added since the Census of 1831, in which case 
we have 104,814 as the result. 

“ There is yet another class to be considered, viz., the recruits for the 
army. By a return obtained from the Recruiting Department, it ap- 
pears that the number of recruits raised between 1831 and 1841 in Ire- 
land was 34,090. And by a similar. return from the Recruiting Depot 
of the East India Company, there appears to have been raised for that 
branch of the army 5089, between 1831 and 1841. 

** We endeavoured to ascertain the number who entered the navy during 
the same period, but were informed that considerable difficulty existed as 
to furnishing such a return. It is not, however, probable that they are 
sufficiently numerous to affect any general calculation. 

“By bringing the different numbers together, we shall have as the 
several important drafts from the population, during the period from 1831 
to 1841, 





Emigration tothe Colonies . . . . . + « «© 428,471 
os fo Great Drikali. «os +e oe eae tO 814 
Booruits ior thevArmy «os Se le Oe kw we 4090 
” East India Company. . . « . «+ ~ 95,089 
572,464 


“We thus find the total amount of emigration and recruiting to be 
52,464 ; and if we add this number to the resident population of 1841, 
which amounts to 8,175,124, we obtain a total of 8,747,588, which it 
may be supposed the population would have been, in case the above 
drafts had not taken place. In strictness we should take into account 
the increase of the emigrants to Great Britain, whose children have of 
course been enumerated as English because born in England, as also 
that of the recruits, but we have not made any addition for them. 

“ Before the above number can be compared with the Census of 1831, 
the latter must also be subjected to some correction. 


Population of 1831 according to the Census. . ~. 7,767,401 
Add Emigration from 1821to 1831. . . «. -« 70,000 





Recruits raised from 1821 to 1831 . . . « . 46 ,402 
7, $83,803 
Deduct the Army in Irelandin 1831 . . . « 29,486 





eee 


Computed Population of 1831 . . . « «© « 7,854,317 
Diao IS4t. ae anove 20 +. e & 8 + ug 8,747,088 


Computed increase between 183] and 1841 . . 893,271 


“This will be found to be an increase of nearly 12 per cent., which, 
making due allowance for any defect in 1821, and any excess in 1831, 
seems to indicate a pretty uniform rate of increase in the fixed portion 
of the population.” 

Families.—“ In 1831, the rule both in Great Britain and Ireland was, 
that those who used the same kitchen, and boarded together, were to be 
considered one family ; and an individual either occupying a house, or 
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living as a lodger, but not boarding with the family, was considered to 
_ be a distinct family. 

“The rule we adopted was substantially the same as these, namely, that 
by a family was to be understood either one individual living indepen- 
dently in a house, or part of a house, on his or her own means of support, 
or several individuals related to each other, with the addition of servants 
or visitors, living together in the same house, or part of a house upon one 
-common means of support. On this principle the number of families in 
these returns has been compiled. The following Table shows the total 
numbers at the undernamed periods. 


iS2h 1831 1841 
Number of Families . . . 1,312,032 1,385,066 1,472, 787 
Average number of Persons fot 5-18 5-61 5-55” 
Family. .° 5 = ‘ 


Natural Families. —“ The column ‘ Persons’ is sub-divided into three, 
viz.:—Heads of Families and their Children, Visitors, and Servants. 
The object of the first head is to show the portion of the community 
living in the highest social position. The principal advantage of the 
second head, ‘ Visitors,’ is, that it separates from the first, a class which 
in Ireland is frequently dependent. Some interest attaches to this 
arrangement on contrasting the natural families of different counties 
with each other. For instance, the average number of persons belong- 
ing to the natural family in the county of Carlow, is 4°4; whereas in 
the county of Clare it is 4°8. This circumstance alone would point to 
the conclusion that m Clare the increase of the population ought to be 
greater than in Carlow, and it is accordingly found, that from 1831 to 
1841, the increase in Clare, was 10°9 per cent., whilst in Carlow, it 
was but 5°2 per cent. The causes of this difference are not easily 
traced. It does not appear to arise from the population being less dense 
in one county than the other, as it will be seen by atable on the following 
page, that in both counties there are three acres to each individual ; and 
if the arable land alone be taken, it will be seen that Carlow has a 
smaller relative density. Nor would it seem attributable to the circum- 
stance of Clare being inhabited by a race of people more distinctly 
Irish.* For this great difference, therefore, there are doubtless other 
causes, which must be sought rather in the social than in the natural 
state.” 

Visiters.—* According to our definition of the term ‘ Visiters’ it 
contains all lodgers who board with the family, even when they are 
permanent residents, and all relatives of more distant kindred than sons 
or daughters of the ‘‘ Head of the Family.” It must be added, however, 
that the number of visitors in these returns is in some degree increased, 
by the enumeration having been fixed by Act of Parliament for the 
night of Sunday, a day peculiarly devoted to social intercourse in Ireland ; 
so that many were absent on that night, who returned to their homes on 
the following day.t 


* It is shown by a very interesting table in the “Ordnance Memoir of London- 
derry,” based on a considerable population in the north of Ireland, that the average 
number of children to a family was, of Irish 2°34, of English 2°83, and of Seotch 
3°04, in accordance with the well-known law, that the most marrying race*have 
‘the lowest cypher of fecundity. 


+ The inconvenience of selecting Sunday, even in England, was remarked by 
Mr Rickman, 1831. 
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_ “The following Table shows the total number of this class in the entire 
kingdom. | 


coe — 





SSG 


Proportion to the Population 


Male Female 


Visitors. | Visitors. Total. 





Of Males. ; Of Females. 








—— 





Rural Districts .| 373,652 | 503,325 | 876,977 lin 9°4 lin 7° 
Civic Districts . 91,937 |- 113,261 | 203,198 1 in 5°6 lin 5°4 
465,589 | 616,586 |1,082,175 lin 8°6 | lin 6°7 





** The column ‘ Visitors’ has an interest in itself, apart from that above 
referred to, as it shows the number of persons in an unsettled or depend- 
ent state: and it would be natural to expect that the prosperity of a 
community would be in an inverse ratio to the proportion of this class of 
persons.”” 

Servants.—‘“ The column ‘ Servants’ is not only valuable as an im- 
portant element in the condition of a people, but also as an explanation 
of some circumstances in the respective numbers for which, without this 
division, it would be difficult to account. Thus the excess in the female 
over the male population in large towns will appear, from an examination 
of the tables, to be due to the preponderance of the female servauts. 
The proportion of servants to the general community is also a considera- 
tion of much interest, and it will be seen that the greater proportion of 
this class is usually to be found in those districts: which exhibit the 
highest state of wealth, of house accommodation, and of education. 





Servants in 1841. Proportion to Population. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. 
227,937 275,914 503,581 1 to 36 1 to 29” 


Density of the Population.—‘ The following Table is appended to a 
map of Ireland, bearing five different shades applied according to the den- 
sity of the population; and the information which it conveys, is a statis- 
tical description of the map itself, embracing all its information. 



































Class. Area. Population. 
Acres Average | Average 
Number S Namber IN 8© | No. toa 
of “ umber oe toa) Square 
Persons auane in each Mile of | Mile of 
Cy toa Miles. | Arable 
S| Square Mile. Arable. Waste. | Water. | Total. Class, pie lee Wane 
wn anm | Land. 
1 | Above 400 . 174,048) 982,423 |} 66,872 | 1,223,343) 1,911 157,598 454 580 
2 | 301 to 400. .| 4,675,017/3, 274,657 |238,125 | 8,187,799] 12,793 | 2,070,705} 338 283 
3 | 201 to 300. .| 6,489,572)1,683,530 |217,940 | 8,391,042) 13,11] | 3,137,201 239 309 
4 | 101 to 200. .| 1,965,285) 302,954 | 99,589 | 2,367,828} 3,699 | 1,252,029) 162 408 
5 | 100 and under} 534,861; 52,170} 8,299 595,330) 930 422,123 82 505 
Total Rural . |13,838,783/6,295,734 |630,825 |20,765,342| 32,445 | 7,039,659) 217 326 
35) Civie<. 42,929 sft ai 42,929 67 | 1,135,465) 16°929 | 16,929 
General Totalj13,881 ,712/6, 295,734 |630,825 |20,808,271] 32,512 } 8,175,124) 281 377 








‘** The extent of arable land is now, for the first time, given on accurate 
grounds, being based on the Ordnance Survey. For the 12 northern 
counties, it has been computed by Mr. Griffith, the Chief Commissioner 
of Valuation, and for the remaining counties it has been admeasured 
‘directly upon the maps.” 
Zz 2 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 





Pursuits as chiefly em- 
ployed in. 
ie su Total Total 
Statute | Malesana| No of Meno Pee 
Abece Females, | Houses. Families, | Agri- | factures,| Other 
3 culture.| Trade, |Pursuits, 
&e. 
743,831 } 276,188 50,593 50,910. | 27,174 | 20,239 | 3,497 
1,872 75,308 12,875 15,172 | 2,582 | 9,897 | 2,743 
16,700 9,379 1,681 1,865 669 820 376 
3285076 | 232,393 43,576 43,175 | 24,260 | 15,966 | 2,949 
221,342 86,228 14,562 15,210 | 10,498 | 3,139} 1,573 
477,360 | 243,158 42,383 42,592 | 31,887 | 8,338 | 2,367 
827,994 | 286,394 46 ,099 48,981 | 37,834 | 7,445 | 3,702 


Counties and Towns. 





— 











Antrim -. « « -« =» « 
Belfast Town .. 
Carrickfergus . + 

Armagh... .- 

Carlow . « 6 

Gayest, c.0 ta 


ene Jen (em ‘e) “ot “8, 


Clare”... *. 





Cork, 1s. i - {1,843,650 | 773,398 | 125,360 | 133,295 | 97,723 | 22,397 | 138,175 
City of . . 2,683 80,720 10,113 16,499 | 4,272 | 8,529 | 3,698 
Donegal... - {1,193,443 | 296,448 53,503 53,899 | 38,147 | 12,761 | 2,991 


Down .. - 
Drogheda Town 
Dublin... » 


C -{. 611,919 | 361,446 68,890 68,153 | 35,291 | 27,474 | 5,388 
472 16,261 3,429 3,566 863 | 1,866 837 


-| 222,714 | 140,047 23,689 26,765 | 12,867 | 6,971 | 6,927 





es 8 o. © © 6. (eF ©) 6 Le -9 16 








City of .. . 3,700 | 232,726 21,771 49,511 | 7,333 1 27,729 | 14,449 
Fermanagh . «| 457,195 | 156,481 27,844 28,654 | 20,665 | 6,127 | 1,862 
Galway « o « » 11,565,726 | 422,923 72,890 74,655 | 58,609 | 10,809 | 5,237 

Town of : €28 17,275 2,504 3,713 780: | 15969 964 
Kerry. . - - {1,186,126 | 293,880 48 ,231 51,593 | 39,985 | 7,749 | 3,859 
Kildare .. -| 418,436 | 114,488 19,388 20,338 | 12,517 | 3,385 | 4,436 
Kilkenny . -| 508,811} 183,349 29°93 30,874 | 22,696 | 5,021 | 3,157 

City of : 921 19.071 8,357 35931 | sLlSe) 217899 914 


King’s. . 
Leitrim .. 
‘Limerick . 


493,985 | 146,857 25,584 26,683 | 17,582 | 4,461; 4,640 
392,363 | 155,297 26,649 27,192 | 21,663 | 4,067 | 1,462 
678,224 | 281,638 43 ,942 46,652 | 35,878 | 6,713 | 4,061 





City of 2,618 48 39] 5,866 9,686 | 2,851 | 4,653 | 2,182 
Londonderry 518,595 | 222,174 41,044 41,114 | 23,089 | 15,169 | 2,856 
Longford . 269,409 } 115,491 19,859 20,579 | 15,363 | 3,705 | 1,511 


Bouth = tt. 
Mayo «+... 
Meath. . « 
Monaghan . 
Queen’s .. 
Roscommon . 
SHPO Siete 


201,434 | 111,979 20,811 21,029 | 13,099 | 5,683 ]- 2,297 
1,363,882 | 388,887 70,527 70,910 | 56,605 | 10,029 | 4,276 
579,899 | 183,828 31,760 32,737 | 23,978 | 6,043 | 2,716 
319.757 | 200,442 36,485 36,934 | 26,809 | 8,087} 2,038 
424,854 | 153,920 26,408 27,442 | 19,346 | 5,098 | 3,003 
607,691 | 253,591 45,068 46,387 | 36,739 | 6,206 | 3,442 
461,753 | 180,886 32,239 32,837 | 24,960 | 5,454 |] 2,419 
1,061,731 | 435,553 68,650 74,570 | 52,805 | 13,512 | 8,253 
806,640 | 312,956 57,891 57,337 | 37,276 | 16,923 | 3,138 
460,884 | 172,971 26,254 28,531 | 20,499 |} 5,159 | 2,873 
669 23,216 3,150 5,347 | 1,136] 2,832 | 1,379 
453,468 | 141,300 24,803 25,693 | 18,090 | 4,860 | 2,743 
576,588 4 202,033 34,718 36,594 | 24,664 | 8,147 | 3,783 
500,178 | 126,143 19,931 21,182 | 14,0382 | 4,740 | 2,410 


© *.fe0 "67 “e. a (6 ee 9.0 oe! Sey 1e 


eros: ce: fe ienidy © witewe Bo eo ier "6: ne OMe lel em ie n-6 e's: ec. Tei eer (Ole, ienemne) cole 


Tipperary . 
Tyrone .. 
Waterford . 
—— City of 
Westmeath 
Wexford . 
Wicklow 


e- @. eye 6.00 Ke 6.0 S71 ©” @ © "8 Ke ‘Oley s 


18 <8 ee 40 











Total . . . {20,808,271 |8,175,124 {1,384,360 |1,472,787 |974,188 |352,016 |146,583 








SUMMARY BY PROVINCES. 





SS 


. » « {4,876,211 |1,973,731 | 320,051 | 362,134 |214,046 | 92,692 | 55,396 

. . (6,064,579 [2,396,161 | 377,665 | 415,154 |292,983 | 78,989 | 43/182 
. « [5,475,438 |2,386,373 | 436,767 | 439,805 |267,799 |141,801 | 30,205 
. . [4,392,048 |1,418,859 | 249,877 | 255,694 {199,360 | 383534 | 172800 


Total < ~ ~ (20,808,271 |8,175,124 


Weinster’. 4 cal -« + 
Munster. « 6 = « 
MRStere vey eee ole 
Connaught . - 








1,384,360 |1,472,787 |974,188 |352,016 |146,583 











Ages.—‘ The age above and below which the numbers are equal, is 
19 for males, and 20 for females for all Ireland. In the rural districts, 
it is 19 for both sexes, and in the civic districts it is 20 for males, and 
22 for females. 

“The number between 5 and 15, is usually about 24 per cent. of a 
population. In Ireland it appears to be 26 per cent. of the male, and 
24°38 of the female population. 

“The relative numbers at the several ages differ considerably in towns, 
and in the country. We have, therefore, drawn up the following Table, 
exhibiting the numbers in a few principal towns, and comparing them 
with those in some English towns, the results of which appear to agree 
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in throwing a preponderance into the ages between 21 and 30, from the 
obvious circumstance of persons of that age resorting to towns for em- 








ployment. 
‘The results on the whole confirm the general correctness of the Table 
of Ages.” 
TOWNS IN IRELAND. TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ages. West- 
F Bel- |Lime-} Kil- {minster | Bris- | Liver- | Edin- 
palace fast. | rick. |kenny.j and tol. | pool. | burgh. peeccw: 
London. 

M.& F. |M.& FM. &F.|M.&F|M.&FM.& F. iM.&F. M.& F.|M.&F.|M.&F. 
Under 5 .. . -} 23,308 | 8,963) 9,370] 5,889] 2,1281123,109 | 2,209) 17,882 | 18,009 | 21,250 
5 to 10 2. © «| 26,203 {10,216/10,204) 6,115} 2,373] 96,035 | 1,952) 16,813 | 16,515 | 17,514 
Wl ,, «= « «.) 21,396 18,220) 8.838) 5,023) 15 858]/ 315298 | 1,782!) 13,160 | 14,789 | 16,727 
l6-,, 20 . . . 2} 265387 )°9; 174) 95361) 5,503) 25, 186)-33,244 | 1,710) 12,22) | 145353 | 15,883 
21 ,, 30 ... «| 53,086 116,151/15,150) 9,807) 3,879}172,818 | 2,457) 17,982 | 27,055 | 25,912 
31 ,, 40 ... «| 33,780 |10,507) 9,069) 6,781) 2,325]139,210 | 1,832) 16,549 | 19,413 | 18,216 
41 ,, 50 ... «| 23,751 | 8,051} 6,742) 4,470) 2,160]101,156 | 1,507) 12,601 | 13,400 | 14,644 
Sly, 60 4. « «}, Ld, 140) 05700) 3,709} 3,101) 1,329)-63,639 | 1,146) 7,019 | 777481 9,092 
OL 55 70 os ow) 5,802 | e038 1,273) L110) 568) 345432 763} 3,788 | 4,288 | 5,096 
LEE 80 Shier la emere 863} 720| 359) 202} 13,670 344, 1,532 | 1,683 | 2,108 
cy us ooo Oc 566 187 182 61 oly 2,917 we) 379 392 544 
Oe, LOOM ar. 6 101 24 23 18 16 307 1] 46 4) 37 
Abovel00 ...% 3 . . ° ‘ c . : ‘ . 
Ages not specified. 860 cs eae rd Me 1 . ° 























eee | ee | eee 


Total 


o « « (232,726 


80 ,720/75,308)48 ,391 19,0711911,834 15,792 118,972 |137,681 |147,043 










The above Table reduced to a base of 100,000. 
















Under 5 - - »| 10,875 111,104)12,442)12,170)11,158 14,451 
5 to 10 .. - | 11,281 112,656)13,550)12,637)12, 443) 10,532 112,361) 14,1382 {| 11,995 | 11,911 
ll ,, 15... «| 9,194 }10,183)11,736/10,380} 9,743) 8,916 |11,284) 11,061 | 10,741 | 11,376 
Gone SRY Sotte 11,317 |11,365)12 ,430)11,372)11,463 9,129 110,828) 9,431 | 10,425 | 10,802 
21 ,, 30 ~~ « «| 22,810 |20, 009,20, 117120, 266/20 ,340; 18,953 |15,559) 15,114 | 19,651 | 17,622 
31 ,, 40 .. - «| 14,515 113,017:12,043/14,013}12,191 12,388 
Al tb 0 erie can) LORZ05 49,974" 8, 9581895 237 9,939 
Bi yn 8.6 0 culls Sno) tyes Cone 6,183 
GU 5) (WON sobs ol Snes, lao iso0d| 220s) 200 3,466 
FL fees Ll) eee Ho 977 | 1,069, 956] (742) 1,059] 1,499 | 2,178) 1,288 11 See 1,483 
Sie see 10s ot res 243 Bali. 4242 5 370 
1 ee OO on ee cine 43 ol 30 39 
Abovel00 .... Tapes |. tae, ‘ 
Ages not specified. 370 103; 153 


























Males. Females. 
Born imal. Born Decimal. 
Ages. and re- hk In each | and re- In each 
maining} peg | Period {maining} pag Period 
Alive at aes Died perjAlive at ; ' Died per 
each Living. | Died.| 1,000. | each Living. | Died. | 1,000. 
Period. Period. 
5 and under|602,968 [229,468 | 10,000 |3,806 | °381 4548,286 |205,649 | 10,000 {3,751 | °375 
6 tol0 373,500 | 29,1389 | 6,194] 483 | °078 4342,637 | 29,1383 | 6,249) 531) °085 
ll ,, 15 [344,361 | 16,186 | 5,711 | 268 | °047 [313,504 | 17,807 | 5,718 | 325} °057 
16 ,, 25 {328,175 | 51,973 | 5,443 | 8(2 | +158 [295,697 | 46,275 | 5,393 | 844 | -156 
26 ,, 39 ||276,202 | 42,397 | 4,581 | 703 | °153 4249,422 | 43,059 | 4,549 | 785) °173 
36 ,, 45 |238,805 | 42,351 | 3,878 | ‘7038 | °181 [206,363 | 40,060 | 3,764 | 731) °194 
46 ,, 55 191,454 | 46,626 | 3,175 | 773 | °243 166,303 | 38,315 | 3,033 | 699 | *230 
56 ,, 65 |144,828 | 57,508 | 2,402 | 954 | °397 4127,988 | 53,015 | 2,334 | 967 | -414 
66 ,, 75 87,320 | 45,158 | 1,448| 749 | °517 | 74,973 | 38,752 | 1,367 | 707 | °517 
76 ,, 85 42,162 | 31,412 699 |} 521 | °746 | 36,221 | 27,036 660 | 493 | °747 
86 ,, 96 10,750 | 9,152 178 | 152 | °854 9,185 | 7,416 167 | 135 | °*808 
Above 96 1,598 | 1,598 26 26 | 1,000 1,769 | 1,769 32 32 | 1,000 
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Table of Mortality for Ireland—(continued). 





Both Sexes. 
Born, Decimal. 
Age. and re- aS 2 PNEES e7 In a 
maining | pio, erio 
Alive at Died per 
each Living. | Died. | 1,000. 
Period. 











5 and under|1, 151,254 | 435,117 | 10,000 | 3,780 | +378 
6 told | 716,137 | 58,272 | 6,220] 506 | °081 
11 ,, 15 | 637,865 | 33,993 | 5,714] 295 | -032 
16 ,, 25 | 623,872 | 98,248 | 5,419} 853 | °157 
26 ,, 35 | 525,624 | 85,456 | 4,566/ 742 | -163 
36 ,, 45 | 440,168| 82,411 | 3,824] 716 | +187 
46 ,,55 | 357,757 | 84,941 | 3,108] 738 | +237 
56 ,, 65 | 272,816 | 110,523 | 2,370| 960 | -405 
66 ,, 75 162,293 | 83,910 | 1,410] 729 | °517 


LOra eo °78,383 | 58,448 681 508 *746 
86 ,, 96 19,935 | 16,568 173 144 * 832 
Above 96 3,307 3,367 29 29 | 1,000 





Marriage.— Having by our personal returns ascertained whether 
each individual in a family was, or had been married, together with 
the date of the marriage, we have been enabled not only to divide the 
whole community into three heads, ‘ married,’ ‘ unmarried,’ and 
‘ widowed,’ but to collect the ages of the married portion of the 
community at the period of marriage, and exhibit a tolerably correct 
account of the number of children of each sex born to those marriages, 
together with some other interesting facts. 














UNMARRIED. MARRIED. WIDOWED. 
AGES. 
Rural. Civic. | Total. Rural. | Civic. | Total. Rural. Civic Total. 
Underi74 # 1,563,419 (211,689 |1,775, 108 40 13 53 : - : 
F 1,513,913 |213,350 {1,727,263 404 76 480 4 3 fs 


ee 5 M| 553,801 | 79,952 | 633,753 | 43,446 | 11,961 | 55,407 521 148 669 
F| 512,557 | 97,912 | 610,469 | 117,743 | 25,743 | 143,486 1,785] 986] 2,771 

BB eas se 206,950 | 28,639 | 235,589 | 261,703 | 48,789 | 310,492] 4,919] 1,416] 6,335 
F| 140,304 | 33,900 | 174,204 | 343,098 | 61,901 | 404,999} 16,195 | 6,563 | 22.758 

ee i 53,566 | 9,792 | 63,358 | 278,058 | 46,129 | 324,187] 10,908] 3,006] 13,914 
UF| 52,309 | 14,584} 66,8931 264,110 | 45,847 | 309,957 | 38,010 /131,123 | 51,133 

ete 65} M 24,474 | 4,702 | 29,176 | 203,104 | 31,006 | 234,110} 18,385 | 4,164! 22,549 
F| 30,138] 7,796 | 37,934] 165,615 | 25,536 | 191,151] 57,131 | 16,348| 73,479 

see af 22,167 | 3,697| 25,864] 193,141 | 24,670 | 217,811] 59,047] 9,114] 68,161 
F| 34,917] 7,772] 42,689} 115,371 | 15,063 | 130,434} 133,881 | 28,083 | 161,964 
AgesnotsM| 1,646] 718] 2,364 432 136 568 82 26 108 
specified +P 1,708 873 | 2,581 446 142 | 588 211 97 308 








Total M[2, 426,023 |339,199 |2,765,212 | 979,924 |162,704 '1,142,628 93,862 } 17,874 | 111,736 
. F (2,285,846 |376,187 12,662,033 [1,006,787 ees ‘1,181,095 | 247,217 | 65,203 | 312,420 











Per Cent. of the Male and 
Female Population, 17 Years 
of Age and upwards. 


Total Number of Persons, 17 
Years of Age and upwards. 











Rural. Civic. Total. Rural. Civic. Total. 

Me 862,604 {127,500 | 990,104 Mat RE) homed 41 44 

Untperied: 771,933 |162,837 | 934,770 Unmarried} 5 38 4] 38 
Raised M 979,884 162,691 1,142,575 

°C * UF {1,006,383 |174,232 11,180,615 lyr ieg . §M] 51 53 51 

Widowea i‘. 93,862 | 17,874 | 111,786 mere te 50 43 49 
F| 247,213 | 65,200 | 312,413 

eel nee a ie 5 6 5 

M 1,936,350 |308,065 [2,244,415 | Widowed ey 12 16 13 


Total . F 2,025,529 402,269 3” 5427,798 


SO Nieman Dear one eee rene Pee TY) Ra ANS ie Vaal EER 
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_“ With respect to the division of the existing population into the mar- 
ried and unmarried, the proportion in parts of 100 persons above 17 years, 
are exhibited in the following Table :— 


LS SS SSS SS 7 SSC SSSA? 





Leinster. Munster. Ulster. Connaught. Ireland. 
Persons perenne ee ee 
above Rural 
ie Rural. | Civic. | Rural. | Civic. | Rural. | Civic, | Rural. | Civic. |Rural.! Civic.} and 
Age. Civic. 


ae | _—$— $$$} | —_ 
———_—— —=——_—_— a es, ee 








M.| F.|M.| F.]M.| F.|M.| F.]M.| F.|M.| F.1M./ F.1M. F.[M.| e./M.1F.1M.1 F. 


Unmarried + | 49) 42} 43) 41] 46! 38} 41) 40) 42) 39) 40) 4(y 41) 34) 41) 37] 44) 38) 41} 41) 44] 38 
Married . «| 46) 45] 51] 42} 50, 50) 53] 44} 53] 49] 541 45] 54) 54) 54 46] 51] 50] 53] 43] 51] 49 
Widowed “| 5 < 6} 17 4) 12) 6] 16F 5] 12) 6} 15p 5) 12 5 AS! 12) G6} 16} 513 


a eee OS ie ts he 
The following Table exhibits the proportion which the married and 


widowed at every age, bear to the total population of those ages for each 
person. 


























Unmarried. Married. | Widowed, 
Lein- | Mun Mun- Con- } Lein- | Mun- Con- 
Ages ster. | ster. Ulster ster. Ulster hanght ster ster. [Ulster oceh 
€| S| 2) 8} 2] 2 Ei S| €] 8] 2] 8] El S| E] S| Si S| Els 
S| 5} S| 5) 3! 5 5) 2) 3) S| S| el 3/2) S| | 3] El el 
Ml Ol m| Oj] a/ oO me) OO; mM) OO; RS) Om) O] e) Oo; mM! Oo; =| oO 
~ § M/100}100}100}100)100 100/100/100 So ico Mle coutesesh Creriftt “ra ar oesieeeee iomienton| Seti <s 
Underl7} p 100!100]100]100|100 100]100|100 Satna eel Gebietes bias Wks | ed 
17 to. 254 94| 87} 941 88! 90 84 GH LOUG Sl a Sttens suite tee |B eeal weed taal 
fi UE} 86). 99) SE). 79) Bho a7 LOMO AOI S2 ele Comes olla eretenL ire healitiecs ob 
26 to 35 M| 52} 38! 45} 33) 41 34 54] 63) 58) 64) 62} 63} 1} 2) Jj 2} 1} 2) VU 1 
os F | 34) 35} 25) 33] 31 32 711 61] 66] 62) 77) 66} 3) 7) 4) 6} 3] 6 3 7 
36 to 454M 21; 19} 14] 15} 17 15 83} 81} 80} 80} 87] 78; 4) 6) 3] 4) 3] 5 3) 5 
F/ 17] 21) 13) 19} 18 19 76) 64) 73] 65) 79) 65) 11) 20) 11] 17] 9} 16} 11] 19 
46 10 535 8 13} 14) 9) 11) 11 10 84} 79} 82] 81) 86] 80; 8} 11) 7} 10} 7} 9} 7 lo 
F/ 13} 17} 10) 15) 14 15 66} 52) 66} 56] 68] 54) 24] 34} 24) 33) 20] 29] 24) 34 
Aboves54 i TE Sh Ole 7 72| 67) 71) 69) '72) 68: 22} 26] 20] 24! 22) 23) 22) 23 
fa Ea a SW ieleels 39{ 29) 44) 34] 41 ay 50} 58} 48] 54)-44) 51) 49) 58 








‘* These tables, made for a population of more than 8,000,000, are 
remarkably confirmatory of the results obtained from an enumeration in 
Belgium, of less than half that number, by M. Quetelet, who, by 
bringing the aid of extensive mathematical acquirements to the subject 
of statistics,has gone far to place it within the domain of the exact sciences. 
On this subject he has arrived at the conclusion, that the unmarried are 
two-thirds of the community,—that the unmarried are most numerous 
in the rural districts,—that there are more males than females un- 
married,—and that the numbers of widows is double that of the 
widowers; to which we may add, that widows and widowers are most 
numerous in the civic districts. 

“The general fact that two-thirds of the community are unmarried, 
may easily be understood, by considering that about two-thirds are under 
the ages at which marriage is usually contracted; the number who 
remain unmarried above that age, being only sufficient to balance those 
who marry at an earlier period of life. That there are more males un- 
married than females is doubtless, because males marry later than 
females, and therefore generally die before their wives; besides which, 
as they more frequently marry a second time, their number represents 
in the married state a proportion more than equivalent to their numerical 
amount; 2. e., if of 10 men and 10 women, 5 of the former and 2 of 
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the latter marry a second time,—the men represent 15 in marriage com- 
parison, and the women only 12: or in other words, there are 15 
marrying males, toonly 12 marrying females. Third marriages of course 
increase this disproportion. That the widowed class is most numerous 
in towns arises, doubtless, from the want of domestic pursuits being less 
sensibly felt there. And in reference to women who become widowed 
in the country, it may be attributed to their retiring to the towns, or, if 
they remain in the country, to the fact that they possess some kind of 
property which forms an inducement to marriage. In the rural districts 
of Ireland, the possession of a house, however bad, with a piece of ground, 
however small, give a position and advantage to the holder far above 
those enjoyed by the occupant of a city tenement. 

“The following Table exhibits the tendency to marriage at different 
ages, for the entire kingdom, in the towns, and in the country. 








Proportion unmarried of 100 of the Population 
of the respective ages, 




















Sexes. Districts. 
17 to 25. | 26 to 35.| 36 to 45. 146 to 55. | Above 55. 
Rural District . 93 Wey 16 10 a 8 
Misles 4 Civic District .| 87 36 17 12 10 
Rural District . 8] 28 15 12 12 
Females e Civic District .] 79 33 20 15 15 





“ This Table shows as to males, that 7 per cent. in the country, and 13 
per cent, in the towns, are married at 25 years of age, and that, as might 
be expected, the greatest proportion of men marry between the ages of 
26 and 35. The tendency to marriage at this period presents very little 
difference between the rural and civic districts as to the male population, 
the reduction of the numbers in that sex being 49 and 51 per cent. 
respectively. 

“In the next stage, from 36 to 45, the rural districts furnish the 
greatest number of marrying men, their proportion being 28 per cent., 
and only 19 in the civic district. During the succeeding period, from 
46 to 55 years of age, the tendency to marry appears to be 5 per cent. 
in the towns, and 6 per cent. in the country. The next age, about 55, 
presents but 2 marriages per cent. in the country, and the same in 
town. Finally we see, that in rural districts only 8 per cent., and in the 
civic 10 per cent. of the male population, remain unmarried after the 
age of 55, and on the whole, that men marry earlier in towns than in 
the country. 

‘¢ Females marry earlier than males ; accordingly it will be seen by the 
Table, that 19 per cent. in the country, and 21] in the towns, are married 
at the age of 25. The men married at the same ages are only 7 and 13 
per cent. respectively ; but the towns exceed in the early marriages of 
both sexes. The next period, from 26 to 35, is, however, the age at 
which the greatest number of marriages take place, as well among women 
asmen, At this age the balance of numbers is restored, and even pre- 
ponderates in favour of the country, which exceeds the towns by 7 per 
cent. The actual proportions are 53 in the one, and only 46 in the 
other, of women who marry between those ages. In the next 10 years, 
from 36 to 45, the decrease in the number of unmarried females is alike 
both im town and country, being 13 per cent. in both. From 46 to 55 
the numbers are slightly in favour of towns, being 5 in them, and only 
3 in the country. After 55, though a few marriages doubtless take 
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place, they are lost in the large average of a kingdom, and fimally 12 per 
cent. in the country, and 15 in the towns remain altogether unmarried. 
The influence produced by the difference of residence in towns and 
in the country, on the numbers remaining unmarried at different ages, is 
strikingly shown by this Table; 6 per cent. more men are married before 
they reach the age of 25; but in the end 2 per cent. more males, and 3 
per cent. more females remain unmarried in towns. 

“We annex a Table exhibiting a few of the ordinary proportions 
between the number of marriages and other numbers, by which it will 
be seen, that the number of marriages to inhabitants generally, is 1 in 
181. In Dublin the proportion is 1 in 135. 





Proportion to the Population. 














Mean 
- | Annual} Annual 

eee. | Soe engi aan a I the 
a eae aac 183] and | Est Mar-@nd Mar- *| First | gocond “ee 
riages. | riages. ans j Co 

1841. s' ages riages. Marriages. Max! 

riages. 
Leinster . . . {1,941,722 | 9,400 | 1,239 | 10,639 J1 to 206]1 to 1,567|1 to 182 
Munster . . . (2,311,656 | 12,160 | 1,496 | 18,656 ]1 ,, 190/1 ,, 1,545]1 ,, 169 
Wister. . . «12,386,498 | 10,398 | 1,262 | 11,660 fl ,, 22411 ,, 1,Solil ,, 200 
Connaught . . {1,381,386 | 6,958 998 7,956 11 ,, 1981. ,, 1.58411 ,, 174 





Total .. «(7,971,262 | 38,916 | 4,995 | 43,911 11 ,, 205]1 ,, 1,59€]1 5, 18] 





Houses.—“ In the enumeration of these, we adopted four classes, and 
the result was, that in the lowest, or fourth class, were comprised all mud 
cabins, having only one room; in the third, a better description of 
cottage still built of mud, but varying from 2 to 4 rooms and windows ; 
in the second, a good farm house, or in towns, a house in a small 
street, having from 5 to 9 rooms and windows; and in the first, all 
houses of a better description than the preceding classes. 

“ The following Table shows the total number of houses in the years 
1821, 1831, and 1841. 





1821 1831 1841 


Se ee ey 


Inhabited . . +  ~{1,142,602 |1,249,816 |1,328,839 
Uninhabitea § Built 35,251 | 40,654] 52,208 
as Building 1,350 | 15,308 3,313 





“ The increase in the number of houses between 1521 and 1831 is 9,°, 
per cent., and from 1831 to 1841,7 per cent. It willbe seen that the 
number of houses building in 1841 is very small; but there is no 
reason to suppose, that any real pause in building has taken place during 
the last 10 years, or is now taking place. On the contrary, the number in 
the several years will be seen to give a somewhat increasing ratio for the 
recent period. One reason for the smallness of the number in the 
column “ building,’ may be found in the enumerator having returned 
a house as inhabited, when only occupied bya caretaker, and still in pro- 
eress of building, which we have reason to think was not the case in 183]. 

“The number of houses building in 1821 appear to bear a much smaller 
proportion to the total number than even in 1841, and we are unable to 
penetrate the cause. ''The number itself is altogether unequal to main- 
tain the number of houses then standing. If we reckon that the gene- 
rality of houses last for 60 years, and that ittakes four months to build, 
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or advance them to an inhabitable state, it will be found, that to maintain 
1,177,853, (the number of houses in 1821,) it would require 6,544 to 
be in progress of erection at any one period. Upon the same principle 
there should have been 7,169 houses in progress of building in 1831, and 
7,672 in 1841. It will be found that these three numbers are nearly a 
mean between the three actual numbers in 1821, 1831, and 1841. It 
would appear that building was partially suspended in 1821, and that in 
1831 it was resumed with great activity, which would in some measure 
have caused the inertness now apparent ; but we are not in possession of 
any facts from other sources which support such an assumption. 

‘It must also be remarked in connexion with the subject, that the 
houses ‘ building’ include only private houses, and among other causes 
of the smallness of their number in 1841 may probably be, that at the 
period of the census, no less than 100 of the Union Poor Houses were 
in progress of erection, distributed over all parts of the country, and it 
appears from information with which we have been supplied by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, that the following number of artificers and labourers 
were employed on them: 





Masons, Bricklayers, and Paviors : : : . 2,614 
Caipenters . : ° . : : 962 
Eee? and Plastevet : ; 4 : 263 
Piumbers, Painters, Glaziers, aie Simths 3 F . 216 
Labourers ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 6 9 759 
10,814 


So that itis probable that a larger amount of capital was actually at that 
period in process of investment in building, than at almost any former time, 
instead of the reverse, as would at first sight appear, from the smallness 
ef the numbers in the column referred to. 

‘“‘ If the houses of former years had been classified, it would have 
enabled us to show whether the increase in numbers afforded a corres- 
ponding increase of accommodation, or the reverse—that is, whether the 
houses which havé been built have been of the best or worst class. 

Families, Houses. 


Increase ber cent. from 1821 to 183! . - 5,8 98 
1831 to 1841 yj » 63 


“ But from vebal he been previously stated, it is evident that if all the 
houses in some districts were thrown down, and only half the number 
of mederately good buildings erected in their stead, the household 
accommodation of the people would be improved, although the number 
of houses would be diminished by one half. Consequently the mere 
contrast of the number of houses with the number of families, is a very 
imperfect guide. 

“The rule we adopted for classifying accommodation was but an exten- 
sion of the principle which guided us in classifying the houses them- 
selves. According to it first class accommodation consists of first class 
houses, each containing one family. Second class accommodation consists 
of second class houses, each containing one family, and of first class 
houses, each containing two or three families. ‘Third class accommoda- 
tion consists of third class houses, each containing one family—of second 
class houses, each containing two or three families—and of first class 
houses, each containing four or five families. Fourth class accommodation 
consists of all fourth class houses—all third class houses containing more 
than one family—all second class houses containing more than three 
families—and all first class houses containing more than five families. 
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“The following Table contains the result of its application to-the 
families of the kingdom :— 
Classes of Classes of 
Families. | Rural. | Civie. | Total. | Accommo Families Rural. | Civic. | Total. | Accommo- 
dation. dation. 
l 14,768 16,565 | 31,883 | Ist Class a 186,898 | 43,575 |230,473 | 2ndCiass 
367 3,650 é 2 5265 | 12,340 | 21,605 
3 "7 1 : 119 il 297 } 2naClass bo 3 ] 9281 4,969 6 5290 Y3ra Class 
4 87 840 | 927 ‘ard Fx ge Me 437 | 2,551} 6,988 
| ie eee ea Te | eb a as 
s d 
set ay 15} 483 | 498 ae 22 207 | 319 | 
2 | 8 71 280} 287 s | 8 6 158 164 
Fae 3 180 183 So 5 107 112 
= | 10 3 143 146 2 110 5 48 53 
S (ab 1 67 68 on a 3 20 23 
1 ibe baw eat lidaee esa Steesol Soulasetine cs 
2 14 al 20 21) 5 |i4 bch 6 6 | ath Class 
rm) a5 2 26 28 3 15 . 6 6 
a 416 bs 1 11 a | 16 1 2 3 
ela a ll a 4 i od we 2 2 
= ye be 8 8 | >4th Class} § | 18 of 2 2 
% 119 1 9 10 2 |19 me 1 1 
% | 20 “i 5 5 E | 20 as 3 3 
= | 2l 4 1 ] Zz | 21 i Geer 1 
& | 29 ¥ 4 he 1 1 
a | 23 &, 1 i 04 nf 1 1 
7, 124 1 1 2 
| 25 Pe 1 1 
28 i 2 2 
29 . 1 1 
34 9 ge 1 
38 ’ 1 1 
| 63 ‘ 1 1 
Total of Ist ; Total of 2nd Of 
Total of et }| 15,978 | 24,102 | 40,080 Gotal of nd 11198,122 | 66,062 |264,184 






































No. of Families} 18,032 | 49,192 | 67,224 No. of Families|212,440 {109,485 1321,925 
Tn CERISE Gee eS SRST | CEES | wren EEE) 
&0 1 471,950 | 32,818 |504,768 i bo 
# [3 [igvies | “sisro | 25/034 | 53% Class 2 | 
sa | 3 1,423 | 1,253] 2,676 } ] ‘g 
= 4 197 355 552 =i 
8 5 49 110 159 8 1 450,653 | 17,219 |467,872 
a 6 13 38 51 ae 2 18,677 | 2,786 | 21,463 
B 7 10 22 By 2 3 1,099 599 | 1,698 
5 4.8 1 8 9 ae 101 99 200 | ain Class 
je 9 ] 3 4 \4th Cl an 5 16 23 39 ; 
4 | 10 1 5 6 oat G 2 2 4 
5 11 eo 1 ] ' io) 9 1 { °° 1 
ae pe 26 1 1 cad oe 1 1 
3 13 eo 1 1 1 = 
a 16 ee ] ] | = 
g is ° 1 i 3 
7, | 24 one 1 al 7 | 
re of ard 1499, 809 492,809 | 40,488 |533,297 Cha floaees $470,549 | 20,729 [491,278 
No. of Families|915,755 | 50,904 |566,659 No. of Families |491,809 | 25,122 {516,931 
Number of Families which Occupy each Class of Accommodation. 
Rural District. Civic District. 
Total. 
oe gee Number of Families occupying Number of Families occupying 
of the are! 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Class | Class Class Class Class Class | Class Class |Families| Houses. 
Acc. | Accom. | Accom. | Accom. | Accom. | Accom. | Accom. | Accom. 
Ist Class . 114,768} 2,240 518 506 16,565 | 8,951 | 7,140 | 16,536 75224) 40,030 
Qnd ,, ir 186,898} 22,373} 3,169 one ,575 | 39,587 | 26,323 | 321,925) 264,184 
Sy Eh, REVI Ce ole oe 471,950) 43,805 ibe ori 32,818 | 18,086 | 566,659) 533,297 
Ate Gast “wil” are ne - « {491,809 oe 29,122°} 516,931} 491,278 





Total 14,768 768} 189, 138 494, 841|539,289 | 16,565 | 52,526 | 79,545 | "86,067 1,472,739} 1 

















3328,839 
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** The followmg statement shows the proportion per cent., which the 
number of families in each class of accommodation bear to the total 
number of families :— : 

Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 4th Class. 

Rural Districts . . | 15.3 40> 43°5 

Civic Districts . . oe 22°4 33°9 36°7 
Thus, nearly half of the families of the rural population, and somewhat 
more than one-third of the families of the civic population, are living in 
the lowest state, being possessed of accommodation equivalent to the 
cabin, consisting but ef a single room. In the third class, but little 
removed in comfort, are nearly the same proportion, while of the other 
class the number is extremely small. 

‘*These averages are tolerably consistent both in towns and in the 
country. Still there are considerable special differences which will 
repay the trouble of examining the tables themselves. 

** As this is the first attempt which has been made to classify house- 
accommodation in these kingdoms, it must be received with some indul- 
gence, and it will doubtless be followed by more perfect efforts. Of its 
necessity in Ireland there can be no doubt ; whilst the able Report, re- 
cently published, on the Sanatory Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great Britain, affords melancholy proof of a frightful extent of the worst 
accommodation even in England.” 

Occupations and Means of Living.—“ The following Table affords a 
comparison of our classification, with the numbers in 1831. In that 
year the number of families unclassified being much greater than in our 
returns, we have, as an approximation, divided the numbers in that column 
between the numbers in the other two, in proportion to their amount. 








Alterations between 
1841 1831 and 1841 





Proportion of 100 Families | Proportion of 100 Families Picecass tiictkones 


























chiefly employed in chiefly employed in 
COUNTIES. ee ae = 9 eae Sao e 
wo a) Sa. 2 ape) a re Su. 8 Su. 2 Q na 
6 [65/2 /SS5] 29S] 5 LE Sl Se ASS] FESS] SG IE S| os [ES 
5 [s%| 2/e88] esse] 5 |g] 2 | ese) Esse) 8 jee) 8 se 
Ss lao) & | SEG] SPA lS iso] & | SES] SCEA TS leo) Slaw 
2 SO soe BO, 5S [ere Boul] €2Sn SSS | Ss itis 
Sees tie Bao} stad Oo 1/5 eal 4 5a0) Stad Oo |S ae} o 12a 
BISf| Sleecsl Fos] se |sHl 2 lees] SEesl A Sel s jer 
oO ss re) tao] th ao 50 Aas qe) mao] ce BO 80 Se op | co & 
<q |= Oo |< = ate O|< s ola I < |= 
Leinster . .| 54 | 22) 24)! 71 29 BO 1/26 | Woe Go 31 E Ball ys 
Munster) 3) 365 4014 1s | 7 21 GL) AO LON Re 21 5 . ° 
Ulster. . «| 63/21) 16} 75 25 61 | 32} 7} 66 34 . Dey le acs 
Connaught. | 77 | 10} 13) 89 ll 78,15) 7) 84 16 5 BY ae l\ ec 
Total for Ireland} 64 { 18} 18} 78 22 66 | 24} 10} 73 2a i 5 . 





“The classification of families, as designated in the table ‘ Ac- 
cording to Means,’ is founded upon the principle, that of a man in 
his natural state, labour is the only capital, and that however compli- 
cated the state of society may become, there can be but two other 
classes—those who by intelligence, or other means, become directors of 
labour, and those who by accumulation, or still higher intelligence, have 
become the employers of the other classes. The rules we laid down for 
the formation of these divisions were as follow :— 

“ First Class—Heads of families possessing capital in wealth or 
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professional knowledge, or whose means of subsistence enable them to 
live without labour. In rural districts this may include farmers of more 
than 50 acres. 

“Second Class.—Heads of families who have some fixed income 
or employment; also, artisans who possess acquired capital in the know-_ 
ledge of some trade; neither of which classes, however, is wholly 
exempt from labour. This may include farmers from 5 to 50 acres. 

“Third Class.—Heads of families without capital, m either money, 
land, or acquired knowledge, 2. e., labourers, and persons who obtain the 
means of existence by employments which require little or no instruc- 
tion. ‘This may include small farmers up to 5 acres. 

** It will be seen from the abstract above (see p. 325,) that the lowest 
class is the most numerous in the rural districts, being two-thirds of the 
community, whilst m the towns the directors of labour generally equal, 
and on the whole exceed, the labourers. This arises from the number of 
artisans, and persons possessing education and skill, who labour to some 
extent, but who still would be inappropriately placed in the lower class.” 











































Leinster. Munster. Ulster. Connaught. Treland. 

Ss iS Od oq i 
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‘In further explanation of this subject it is right to remark, that the 
occupation which we sought was that which the individual himself con- 
sidered to be the chzef business of his life. It is absolutely necessary 
to keep this fact clearly in view, otherwise the tables might be errone- 
ously considered as showing the total number of persons in the country 
pursuing particular occupations, whilst its true effect is merely to show 
the total number whose /eading or acknowledged occupation is of a par- 
ticular description.” 

“It will be observed, that having sought the occupation of every indi- 
vidual, we obtained that of the female as well as that of the male portion 
of the population, at least so far as such occupation was considered pro- 
fitable. ‘The numbers are in themselves not devoid of interest, whilst 
the proportion of females labouring in one and the other class, may, 
perhaps, be so far indicative of the state of society as to form elements 
of future comparison. It would seem that the objects for which they 
labour, may, in accordance with the range of their numbers, be placed 
in the following order:—Ist, Clothing. 2ndly, Food. 3rdly, Educa- 
cation; and 4thly, Health. Ofthese it is to be expected, that in the 
progress of civilization, the second class will diminish, because its num- 
bers indicate the employment of females in the grosser branches of 
labour, or the production of the raw material of food; and the more 
especially, as it will not escape notice, that in it, as well as in the first 
class, the number under 15 is considerable. 

“Tt will be .seen that two-thirds of the males, and more than one- 
third of the whole community above the age of 15, are engaged in pro- 
ducing, preparing, or selling food. But it would be rash to draw 
inferences from this proportion as to the state of agriculture in Ireland, 
without a more perfect knowledge than we possess of the quantity of corn 
and cattle exported, that is, of the numbers fed by their labour 
elsewhere.” | 

Immigration.— “ We find that of the people residing in Ireland on 
the 6th June, 1841, amounting to 8,175,124, there were but 34,608 
who were not natives of Ireland, or about 1 in 236. Of these only 
21,552 were born in England, and 8,585 in Scotland. These numbers 
are exclusive of the army.” 

“ Looking to the distribution of these within the country, we find that 
of the natives of England and Scotland by far the Jargest portion reside 
in Dublin, where the former amount to one-fourth of the whole number. 
Cork and Limerick exhibit the next larger amount of immigration from 
England ; but in respect to the natives of Scotland, are far exceeded by 
Belfast and Londonderry. 

‘Next in numerical amount to the natives of England and Scotland 
are those born in America. As it is not probable that these are citizens 
of the United States, they are perhaps, upon the same principle, the 
children of emigrants, who have returned, from various causes, to their 
former homes. Next in order follow those born in India. These must 
be similarly accounted for. Then follow those born in France, the 
West Indies, Spain, and Italy, many of whom probably are similarly 
circumstanced. The table exhibits the actual number of persons so cir- 
cumstanced in each county.” 

““Of the 21,552 persons born in England, but resident in Ireland, 
more than 5,000 are children, and 1,891 domestic servants, of whom 
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1,273 are females. Next in numerical amount are agricultural labourers, 
being about 800; then artificers, as carpenters and workers in metal 
and machinery; then dressmakers and shoemakers; while so large a 
number as 7,484 are of unspecified occupations. Of the 8,585 born in 
Scotland, 1,851 are children, aud 2,445 of unspecified occupations ; 
782 are agricultural labourers, or labourers otherwise employed in the 
production of food; and 445 are domestic servants. Artificers rank 
next in order, and shopkeepers number no less than 280. The number 
having no specific occupations are so large that we are inclined to 
believe, in accordance with what we have above stated, that they consist 
principally of the children of Irish parents, especially of the inde- 
pendent classes, born during a temporary residence of the latter in 
England or Scotland, which, if true, goes far to reduce the apparent 
number of English and Scotch living in Ireland.” 

Home Emigration —‘ Dublin has been the principal recipient of 
immigration from the Irish counties, its chief contributors having been 
Wicklow, Meath, Wexford, and Kildare. The number of females 
coming from Wicklow and Kildare will especially attract attention. 
Indeed, the excess is so considerable, that it appears to have even 
affected the proportion of sexes remaining in those counties. Belfast 
has received largely from Down, Londonderry, and Tyrone. Down has 
received largely, in return, from Antrim, and also from Armagh. So 
has Londonderry. Tipperary has given largely to Dublin, Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Waterford, and has itself received from the three latter. 

‘“‘'The counties which have received most largely are Dublin, Kildare, 
Antrim, and Waterford, while the West and South-west counties, 
Galway, Clare, Donegal, Kerry, Mayo, and Cork, have received the 
fewest. 

‘“'Those which have most largely supplied to others are Wicklow, 
Carlow, Kildare, and Meath, while again, Galway, Kerry, Clare, 
Donegal, Antrim, Mayo, and Cork, have given the fewest. But by far 
the largest numbers of the persons who were not born in the counties 
where they dwelt at the time of the census, have emigrated no farther 
than from the adjoining counties, and the numbers diminish rapidly 
as distance increases. 

“ By far the largest numbers are agricultural labourers, of whom, of 
course, the males preponderate. The class next in extent is that of 
domestic servants, of whom the majority is everywhere females, more 
especially in large towns. 

“Tt is gratifymg to see, that a considerable amount of productive 
labour is afforded by the counties in which the manufacture of linen and 
cotton prevaiis. Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Londonderry, by the 
prevalence of bleachers, indicate their peculiar productions. In almost 
every county a considerable number of male strangers appear to be 
weavers, and of females spinners. Shoemakers appear to migrate more 
than tailors; but both are numerous. Artificers in building would seem 
to be every where in demand, and form a moveable class.”’ . 

Emigration to England.—* We have already stated that we had 
taken measures to obviate certain inconveniences, which we had reason 
to apprehend would arise from the lateness of the season at which the 
Census was taken. Of these the principal arose from the fact, familiar 
to every one acquainted with Ireland, that in the month of June, the 
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agricultural population is ima state of considerable movement, the la- 
bourers resorting in search of work, to neighbouriug counties, which 
require more labour than the resident population can supply, and many 
proceeding to England and Scotland for the purpose of reaping the 
harvest. The numbers thus migrating to Great Britain having been 
variously stated, we required from the police at every port an enumera- 
tion of all the deck passengers who embarked on board the various 
packets during the summer of 1841. For this purpose, a competent 
officer was stationed at each packet office, and each person as he re- 
ceived his ticket for embarking, was asked from what county he came. 
The results of this inquiry are exhibited in the Table No. 3, of Home 
Emigration. The number who had gone before the 6th June was 
5 481, before the Ist July 13,997, and in the whole summer 47,651. 
Of this number Connaught furnished 25,118, and the single county of 
Mayo 10,430. The great majority of these labourers embarked at 
Drogheda and Dublin, and disembarked at Liverpool. 

““ Ulster ranks next in point of numbers, having contributed 19,312, 
of whom the greatest portion from any county came from Donegal. The 
next largest amount came from Londonderry, and the next from 
Tyrone. These appear to have chiefly embarked from Londonderry and 
Belfast, and to have proceeded to Scotland. 

*“* Leinster has contributed 11,404, of whom 5,625 came from Dublin, 
and they appear to have gone to Liverpool. 

“From Munster, the most populous province in Ireland, containing 
more than one-fourth of the whole population, z.e., 2,396,161, only 
1817 labourers proceeded to Great Britain. 

















Proportion Proportion Proportion 
of of of 
COUNTIES. Emigrants COUNTIES. Emigrants COUNTIES. Emigrants 
to to to 
Population. Population. Population. 
1. Mayo lto 37 . Galway ... 133 | 23. Queen’s ..|1 to 449 
2. Roscommon . i rr: . Longford 1 ,, 184 | 24. Wicklow DL g9n. 1002 
3. Leitrim 1, 54 . Armagh 1 ,, 188 | 25. Carlow 1,, 535 
A ASIZO 4 ie, diets L592 5S hdd. Tyrone ee. 2 ah): dingy 140.1 26. Limerick. . 2,2 ,,.--912 
5. Donegal ... Ly 00) . Antrim .. D559 Leone ie Memmi, on eal Log 50 
6. Dublin= << LOG . Westmeath . 1 ,, 209 | 28- Tipperary ~~) 1,5 1,086 
7. Londonderry . Dis5l0S . Kildare.. . dL tosucee Neco COL toute <i eet Cleemne Se 
8. Monaghan . . LS De - Down I’ ,, 232 | 30.Clare. . <2 | I 55 1e390 
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10. Fermanagh. . 1 ,, 124 . King’s 1 ,, 314 | 32. Waterford. . | 1 ,, 3,847 
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“The following statement shows the number which sailed from each 
port at which returns were compiled :— 











Males. Females. Total. 

Londonderry and Portrush . 10, 545 772 115317. 
Belfast: wa. ee “al dee es uae 200 987 - 7,477 
Warren, Pomtr. 9: - eau 5 021 119 1,740 
Dundalk PERM IENS TE 1,84] 353 2,194 
Droghedas!: Je. 0220e & ARMS 321 465 13,786 
Dublin . ei ks AED. DOS 4,388 19,691 
Wiextord: .. <6 is tule a alee 304 182 4&6 
Waterford: 3. “Sisccee 6. wae 47 2 49 
ers UNE ec tar ee 439 472 911 

Latal’¢! {| gi vine; Beet 7,440 57,651 
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“It should here be remarked that no inconsiderable number of harvest 
labourers embark on board steam-vesse!s which occasionally lie to on 
the coast, for the convenience ef passengers, in the summer season. Of 
this class it is manifest no account could be obtained. 

“* We also ascertained the ages of 45,848 of the persons who thus emi- 
grated ; and, of those ages, we found that more than two-thirds were, 
as might be expected, between the ages of 16 and 36.” 

‘“‘ We have no means of knowing how many of those people remained 
mi England. On their return to Ireland they land in such haste that 
all attempts to count them were abandoned. We had not the power of 
counting them on embarkation at English ports, and the returns of the 
steam-packet companies are not complete. But if we assume 40,000 
of these 57,651 to return, leaving the remainder as permanent residents 
or foreign emigrants, and each to bring back 5/. with him, which we 
have been informed is frequently exceeded, we see at a glance the com- 
paratively small cost to Great Britain at which this useful labour is 
annually purchased, at the moment it is required, and the valuable equi- 
valent in money brought back to Ireland.” 

‘In connexion with this subject we may appropriately notice the two 
tables obligingly furnished to us by the Commissioners for taking the 
Census in England. They exhibit the number of persons born in [re- 
land who, on the night of the 6th of June, were dwelling in England 
and Scotland, distinguishing those in each county and in every town of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. The whole number is not so great as 
may have been supposed, but it is still considerable, amounting to 
419,256, while the number of persons of English and Scottish birth in 
[reland is only 30,137; so that the population of Great Britain being 
18,656,414, and that of [Ireland 8,175,124, the natives of Ireland re- 
siding in Great Britain amount to 1 in 44 of the population, while the 
natives of England residing in Ireland amount to but 1 in 379, and of 
Scotland to 1 in 952, making together 1 in 271 ;* and if we correct 
these numbers upon the principle noticed at page 329, these per- 
centages will be still more unequal. As we have not the occupations 
and ages of these 419,256 persons, we are unable to trace any common 
causes under these heads ; but the numbers in different towns are worthy 
of notice. Liverpool and Manchester contain one-third of the entire 
number in England. London contains the next largest amount; then 
Leeds, Birmingham, and the other manufacturing districts: Except at 
Bristol and the seaports, they do not appear numerous in the southern 
counties in England. In Wales they are chiefly located in the iron and 
coal districts of Glamorganshire. And in Scotland in the towns of 
Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Paisley.” 

Emigration Abroad.—‘* We have now traced the commencement and 
progress of emigration as far as our materials would allow; first, from 
county to county, and then to the sister kingdoms. But the hope of 
bettering his condition, and the energy of the labourer, do not stop here. 
The same spirit is only extended when it leads to the subject of our 
next table, which contains the emigration to colonial and foreign coun- 
tries, as far at least as it is known by the returns made at Irish ports. 


* The number of harvest labourers who had gone to England previous to the 6th 
of June, 1841, amounted only to 5,481. They are included in the above, but are 
too few to affect these proportions to any sensible extent. a 
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This amounts to 214,047; but we believe that number to be far below 
the actual amount. It contains only the direct and registered emigra- 
tion, while it is known that many persons and families emigrate in 
ships chartered for ordinary merchandize. Even in the emigrant ships 
many are understood to be received on board after the ship has cleared 
out from the port of her departure. These numbers are wholly un- 
known. A very considerable number of Irish emigrants also sail from 
the ports of Great Britain; but, as no entry is kept as to the birth-place 
of emigrants, this number can only be obtained by approximation. 
Our returns from the port of Liverpool show an emigration from thence 
amounting to 229,112; and it has been estimated by the authorities of 
that port, in answer to our inquiries on the subject, that of this number 
two-thirds, or about 152,738, were considered to be Irish. The number 
of emigrants from the whole of Great Britain has been stated at 394,105 
from England, 66,173 from Scotland,—in all, 460,278. There is no 
reason to suppose that Ireland has contributed so largely to. the emi- 
gration from any other port as that of Liverpool. But other ports have 
doubtless sent some Irish; and in order to cover this unknown number, 
as well as those before alluded to, it may perhaps be fair to make an 
addition of 10 per cent., making the amount as under :— 





Colonial and Foreign Add 10 ai Total Colonial 


Emigration. Cent. and Foreign 
Total Ae i Emigration 
; otal. or Lm peT-| from Ireland 

From Irish} From fect between 


Ports. | Liverpool. Returns, | 1831 & 1841. 











214,047 | 152,738 | 366,785 | 36,678 403 ,463 


The large amount of labour represented by this number is in itself of 
great. interest, in whatever light it is regarded. We have, however, no 
certain information respecting the particular occupations of these emi- 
grants before they left the country, and have thus no means of following 
out the very interesting inquiry, whether the individuals, who are guided 
almost entirely by casual choice, and fix their destination with a very 
slender knowledge of the circumstances on which their success must 
depend, have been conveyed to the colonies in which their labour or 
skill is most likely to be useful to themselves and to the community. 
Some inferences of the kind, however, may be drawn in a general way 
from the particular circumstances of the localities from which they 
have gone. 

“The largest number of those who have gone from Ireland direct to 
colonies or foreign countries embarked at Belfast, viz., 20 per cent. of 
the whole number; from Cork nearly the same; then from Sligo, 
Dublin, and Londonderry. On the whole, from the ports of Ulster 
there went 76,905; from the ports of Munster, 70,046; from Lein- 
ster, 34,977; from Connaught only 32,119. The ports of Leinster, 
especially Dublin, can scarcely be considered as giving forth the popu- 
lation of their own provinces so exclusively as those of the other pro- 
vinces, being, from its central position, and the convergence of the roads 
and canals upon it, a common outlet for all. But we may fairly assume 
that the emigration from the other provincial ports consisted chiefly of 
persons belonging to the provinces in which they are situated. It will 
be seen, that Ulster contributed largely to both British and foreign emi- 
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gration, and that Munster, which contributed so small a number of 
harvest labourers, has supplied a very large proportion of colonial and 
foreign emigrants, whilst Connaught, whose harvest labourers were by 
far the most numerous, appears to supply but a small proportion of 
foreign emigrants. There is, however, no reason to suppose that in 
reality a smaller foreign emigration from Connaught has existed, as 
many may have sailed from other ports, and, as they migrated so largely 
to England, may have contributed to swell the numbers proceeding from 
Liverpool to foreign countries. 

** These numbers, however, can only be considered as approximations, 
and are only of interest as leading to some inference respecting the lo- 
calities which have supplied the greatest amount of foreign emigration. 
Even for this it must be at best but indefinite. 

‘“*'The countries for which the emigrants were bound who embarked at 
Trish ports are shown in the following statement :— 


British United Australian West 

America. States. Colonies, | Indies. Total. 
Males... .,. «..107,.792...1%20, 725.1 2,300 ..,300 . 121,117 
Females . ., 81,433 9,950 2 253 194 92,930 











= 


Total .. .. 189,225 19,775 4,553 494 214,047 
_ “Tn regard to age, three-fourths of the foregoing were under 30; but 
the awkward division of years in the emigrant returns, which classify all 
from 10 to 30 together, and make no other division till they reach the 
advanced age of 50, prevents our following the subject as far as we 
could wish. The males exceed the females by about one-fourth, though 
the sexes of the children and the aged are nearly equal. 

** It would be fallacious to estimate any common sum of money or value 
taken from the country by these emigrants so various in circumstances, 
It has been estimated as high as 10/., and even 20/. from some ports ; 
but the numbers of such can be but small. The counties, however, 
which supply the greatest amount of emigrants are not those which 
seem the poorest in point of stock; still there can be no doubt that 
immense numbers carry no capital but their manual labour, and that 
the great majority are of agricultural habits, without acquired skill of 
any kind. . 

““ It may, however, be doubted whether voluntary emigration will ever 
prevail among people wholly destitute. It would not appear to be the 
first step in the march of improvement. It is when man has already 
begun to move upwards that he seeks a more advantageous field than 
his native country affords.” 

Face of the Country.— The proportions on the entire kingdom, are— 
1. Arable, 64,75. 2. Plantations, 1°7. 3. Uncultivated, 30°3. 4. 
Towns, °2. 5. Water, 








Con- General 
naught. Total. 


Division of 
Surface. 

- Arable Land. .{| 3,961,188] 3,874,613) 3,407,539) 2,220,960/13, 464, 300 

.Uncultivated . 731,886] 1,893,477) 1,764,370 

3. Plantations .. 115,944 130,415 79,783 

ETO WalG) he, lepienas 15,569 14,693 8,790 

. Water 2. << 51,624 151,381 214,956 


Total. . » «| 4,876,211) 6,064,579] 5,475,438 


Leinster. | Munster. | Ulster. 
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“<The areas of the divisions, 1, 3, 4, and 5, have been computed from 
the maps of the Ordnance Survey. Those of the second are taken from 
returus obtained from land-owners and occupiers. This branch of the 
inquiry might have been usefully extended, with the view of dividing the 
uncultivated land into the portions capable of being cultivated, and that 
which is hopelessly barren; as well as of showing the extent of ground 
occupied by roads; but we did not feel justified mm adding so great an 
amount of labour to the more recognized objects of the census.”’ 

Farms and Live Stock.—‘ In the condition of a people so generally 
agricultural as that of Ireland, in which by far the largest proportion of 
the community are supported by, or connected with that branch of in- 
dustry, the amount of capital invested in live stock can never be devoid 
of interest. Wiaith this view we endeavoured to ascertain the quantity of 
each kind on the 7th June, 1841, and in the Table now under considera- 
tion, we have exhibited the results of our inquiries in connexion with the 
size of farms. 

‘The too great number of HorsEs on small farms has long been the 
subject of remark. From the Table it will be seen, that in farms between 
5 and 15 acres, there are nearly as many horses as farms, especially in 
Leinster, of which the most remarkable instance is in the county of 
Wexford, where they exceed the number of farms. In other provinces 
they are not so disproportionately numerous. But on the whole country, 
they are not less than two to every three farms. In the larger farms, 
they, of course, grow more numerous, and in those above thirty acres 
average more than 3 to each. It is, however, necessary to observe, 
that the number in the table include all horses, whether employed as 
auxiliaries to production, or to luxury—a very important distinction, 
but one we deemed it would have been impossible to establish under the 
circumstances existing at the period of our inquiries. In the rural 
districts, however, the number of such cannot be so large as to disturb 
the proportion to any great extent. 

‘* The caTTLE appear about 2 to each farm between 5 and 15 acres, and 
increase to an average of 13 to each farm above 30 acres. 

“‘ SHEEP, as may be supposed, vary considerably in the small farms ; 
they generally appear 2 to each, but on the larger farms, the numbers 
vary from 5 to 58 to each farm. The average in Ulster is 5. In Galway 
it is far above the average, having 82 to each farm. 

‘* Pics are on the whole less numerous than might have been expected. 
There is nearly 1 to every farm in the smallest class. They rise to 5 to 
each of the largest class. . 

* Pouttry do not, as is commonly supposed, preponderate in the 
smaller. ‘They increase in the different classes of farms from 5 to each 
in the lowest, up to 8, 15, and 22 to each in the highest. 

‘¢ Asses are most numerous in the larger farms. In those under 30 
acres, they are 1 to every 10 farms. In those from 5 to 15 acres, about 
1 to 15 farms, and in those above 30 acres, 1 to every 5 farms. 

“‘ The proportion of each description of stock, on the several classes of 
farms is shown by the annexed Tables. (See pages 349, 350, 351.) 
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Farms and Live Stock. Leinster. | Munster. | Ulster Con- General 

. Bee : naught, Total. 

Number of Farms . 49,152 57,028 | 100,817 99,918 | 306,915 

ores and Mules . Hp: ae eogie 22 552 25,570 $i, 141 

AY t% attle . 2... 26 30,97 3,206 94,992 96,479 | 265,252 

See lees. SUED ae 21,178 | 72,313] 43,430 | 97,640 | 234,561 
LIS Ties Ae: Bac 47,953 63,622 64,794 78,218 | 251,587 

| Poultry ......+| 356,572 | 421,734 | 430,606 | 587,483 |1,796,395 
Asses sheers 6,325 6,085 5,113 16,678 34,201 

Z Number of Farms .| © 45,595 61,320 98 ,992 45 , 221 251,128 
& Horses and Mules . 41,767 44,586 66 ,'734 22,781 175,868 
= | Above Seurs Wattleric sits wits. ot 83,844 | 121,506 | 208,170 91,979 | 508,499 
= co Sheep... 2... 66,179 | 157,950 73,338 | 103,837 | 401,304 
ee RIGS) oi wh ote ete, $1,446 109',782 112, 233 47,364 | 330,825 
= Poultry . ° = <| 509,309 713,416 677,055 402,777 |2,302,607 
3) lRASseSs a % be 5 3,054 3,634 5,870 6,287 18,845 
E | Number of Farms .| 20,584 | 27,481 | 25,099| 5,790] 78,934 
e ase and Mules . evuls 35,747 34,626 5,734 | 112,143 
an PCattlews seas es 1,049 } 117,036 | 107,073 1 ~ 24,140 | 329,298 

G | Above 15 to 30/ Sheep... ... | (80,603 | 1231549 | 36,887 | 52,911 | 293,970 
2 Pigs :;". cS SRE 70,432 925188 44,174 7,598 | 215,340 
go! Poultry. “s"s sheik 2 324,891 | 471,117 | 273,227 | 74,576 [1,143,811 
As (PAssesi rs 6 odes 1,885 2,310 a4 545 5,334 
(Number cf Farms .| 17,889 | 16,557} 9,591 4,275 | 48,312 

Horses and Mules . 65, 737 92,272 25,568 8,723 | 152,300 

Kous Cattlerats igs Se 264,974 | 228,672 88,957 63,714 | 646,317 

{| 30 Acres, «Sheep. +--+] 471,468} 270,537 | 48,570 | 250,508 |1,041 ,083 
fess)", ody 20) O18: 159) 1h 428.680) (98.495 5,973 | 240,301 

OWEYy= << te io or) 416, 909 470 ,339 158,691 58,414 |1, 104,323 

IAGSCS/E aitictes. eRe ee 3,600 3,741 236 359 7,936 

: Horses and Mules . 10,090 9,897 5,945 5,184 Slay 

ee Belonging Cattle’... «ys 88.416 | 16,853 | 26,662 | 18°28 1 90,659 
oe Hollis Sheep CWT, OU Cette 17,670 71,273 10,446 20,892 120,281 
Fe TE SIO tS IS Shad var eerie ike ane 84,788 | 127,673 47,816 34,771 | 295,048 
eee 8 ea os 6 oe 6] 999,240 | 758,146 | 356,099 | 273,806 |1,987,294 

x PASSES. outs. 6 tw Sone 8,739 8,200 1,524 5,540 23,999 

{ Number of Farms 133 ,220 162,386 | 234,499 155,204 685,309 

Horses and Mules 168,753 160,378 | 155,425 68,013 592,569 

Cattlept. = sts 6 438 ,858 530,273 | 525,854 295,840 |1,840,025 

MO tal sar) olen eC SMCC Pines (el Sot aikist 6. 15 607,118 695 ,622 212,671 525,788 |2,091,199 
IBioseyner ce or sker ets 366,772 | 522,895 | 292,512 | 170,922 |1,353, 101 

| Routes o oe 6 « 6 (2,206,941 12,834,752 |1,895,678 |5,397,056 |8,334,427 

ASSCS jn eiFaruiome aan ets 23 ,599 23,970 13,337 29,409 90,315 
Area, exclusive § In Statute Measure, Acres/4,860,642 |6,049,886 |5,466,648 /4,388,166 |20,765,342 
of Towns. . (In Irish Measure, Acres |3,000,703 |3,734,877 3,374,818 i eeuat 12,819,423 
Description of Stock and the estimated : Con- General 

Value of each kind. eer ee ee naught. Total. 

E56 huh £. £5. &. I £. £. 

1. Horses and Mules, at 8 0 0 each. . {1,350,024 }1,283 024 |1,248,400 544,104 |4,420,552 
TAPNGSES oe a ou. hk catern.oo iawn Owed meryghepsaraie 23,099 23,970 13,337 29,409 90,315 
SuCattlers wo a oe oONLO 10m sy ce elonZi5577 13,446, 774015,408, 001. Hl, OR7 750) | 11,960,158 
ASCO P) cis! of ciel of ee ee Obiss ool Voss cok 765, 184 233,936 578,366 |2,300,317 
eh 1 a ee nae aa a ae 1 5 0 5, ~.| 458,463 | 653,619 | ~ 365,638 | 213,653 11,691,373 
Ga OULUEVp ren cite esse) 0) (OD Orissa 53,171 70,867 47 ,390 34,929 208 353 
Total Valuevys. « 5,787,665 6,243,438 |5,321,752 13,318,213 |20,671,068 








“Tn reference to the degree of correctness which may be attributed to 
these returns, it must be admitted, that they are chiefly dependent on 


voluntary mformation. 


But they were tested by the observation and 


local knowledge of the enumerators, and every care was taken to convince 
the people that no object was contemplated which could be injurious to 


them. 
in the large farms. 


We do not, therefore, apprehend any serious omission, at least 
It is a curious fact, that amongst the cottagers in 
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Proportion to each Farm. 


Size of Farm. 





















































Description i 
of rovinces, Above Above Above 
Cattle. 1 to 5 Acres. 5 to 15 Acres. | 15 to 30 Acres. Above 30 Acres. 
Average |Average |Average Average {Average Average ; | average Average 
Number.) Value. Number. Value. {Number.| Value. Value. {Number umber. Value. 
£. ed > 
Leinster . . °3 °9 7°3 Wor i By 29°4 
Horses and Munster. . °3 Ov 5°8 13 10°4 3° 1 25°2 
Mules. Ulster... OF dif ir ssoct 1°4 Ie 2°7 21°3 
Connaught . 2 5) 4° ie LO 2° 16°3 
Total . 03 9 5°6 1°4 11°4 Syl 25°2 
Leinster . . °6 1°8 11°9 BP) 25°6 14°8 96°3 
Munster. . ii PD 13°2 43 Wry 13°8 89:8 
Cattle. «lulster .. . “9 Bi) 13-7 43 | 27-4 9:3 | 60°3 
Connaught . a n° 13°2 4°2 27°71 14°9 96°9 
Total . 9 Ze Teal 4°2 Wel 1323. 87 
Ee GAG aE GEE ieee | Sees | eee) CRS | GS ED 
Leinster . . “4 1°4 1°6 3°9 4°3 26°3 29° 
Munster . . 1198; 2°6 2°8 4°5 4°9 16°3 Tes 
Sheep. <lujster .. . “4 “7 *g fo 165 1°6 5+] 5°6 
Connaught . ys 2°3 5 ail 10° 58°6 64°5 
Total . *8 1°6 1°7 3307) 4+] 215 23°7 
GE ee CLES EE) SES | EE EE | Ee) CRETE Cr 
Leinster . . le 1°8 PJOO) 3°4 ake) 4°6 ore 
Pi Munster. . eal 1°8 Bey 3°4 4°2 W228 oF 
a ade Ulster... °6 i] 4°4 167 22 2°4 3°1 
Connaught . 7 i 1°3 13 1°6 14 Mee 
Total . *8 1:4 Woe a7 3°4 5? 6°2 
Cea yap TRENTO REIS | ere | Coe ETRE | eee), CEES | CT 
Leinster . . 72 he O38} 15°8 <A 23°38 *6 
Poale Munster. . 7°4 11°6 3 feel °4 28:4 “7 
OntY*y SU laters «skal pes 6°8 °2 10°9 3 16°5 4 
Connaught . 5°9 8°9 *2 12°9 °3 13° 3 
Total . 5°8 9°2 2 14°5 3 22°38 6 
[ae ee RE) nee | EE REE SC Shee | CERES es | CEE oD PE SRD | ae GREE 
Leinster . . i! ah] f oi “7 al Oy) 2 
Asses, | Munster. . ouP , a Silk gull Oy 2 
Wilster = 5). ae 8 ° Soy ee 
Connaught . “2 1 1 ou! + 1 th 
Total . ji vy onl Ol o] 2 2 
=p &. ae £; 
Average Leinster. . 8:5 23°4 48:7 161°2 
Value of Live}. Munster. 10°5 24°4 47°8 143°6 
gueh laincr) |Uleeer «4s 9+3 21°5 42°9 90°%7 
Farm. Connaught . 10°6 21°4 Fe] 1798 
Total . 9°38 22°6 46°4 142°8 





some remote districts, alarm was at first created by the inquiry, and we 
received intimation that they were destroying their poultry or carrying 
them to the mountains for concealment. ‘That this apprehension existed 
in some districts is very true; but our inquiries showed that the rumours 
were, as usual, greatly exaggerated, and that they only extended to 
poultry, so that in most cases, the people were easily undeceived in time 
to prevent either injury to themselves or error in the returns. 

“Tn looking at the columns which give the number of farms of each 
class, the greater prevalence of farms under 5 acres in Connaught and 
Ulster will not escape notice. 
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“In the Table below, the counties are arranged in the comparative 
order of the amount of property invested in live stock in each, in pro- 
portion to its extent. 
































Value. Value. 
COUNTIES. COUNTIES. 
To 100 To 100 
Acres. Total. Acres, Total. 
£, £,, £. £. 

Meath ...6 6 4, 0, folSS 901,671 | Cavan .... ./{ 102 487, 102 
Dublay a. ss.) 138 750,829 | Londonderry . .| 101 524, 662 
Wexford’ / (si. <1)/ 131 304,040 | Wicklow ... «{ 100 503,593 
Down ....-s« | 130 795,119 } Clare. . . . -,«,| 94 7o1, 081 
Kilkenny ... | 126 640,406 | Antrim. ....| 94 715,488 
Keildaxrel oe) is) te 124 521,608 | Fermanagh .. .| 98 426,209 
Carlow, <9 % +, 19122 270,334 | Sligo ..... Sos 429,418 
Waterford . .. | 119 549,226 | Leitrim ....| 92 363,535 
howth 205 eo 9 288,854 | Tyrone. ....| 92 745,496 
Limerick om les S02 3040p Kaneis=.) a. «i SS 436,455 
Monaghan... | 118 | 377,996 | Roscommon . .|. 88 535,410 
PASIAN Kon et veh beni eb 371,393 | Longford ....)| 88 237,674 
Queen's... «6 «16 | U2 477,186 — Kerry... ..6 «| 84 996,936 
Westmeath % «°° TIT ("505,105 # Donegal... 5 1°73 878,287 
Cork). 2a (108)! (985,324 | Mayo . ow . | 69 945,104 





Tipperary . +. | 106 {1,128,517 | Galway... . .| 67 {1,044,746 





“In the foregoing Tables we have given an approximation to the 
value of the stock on each class of farm, in each county and province, as 
well as to the whole value of stock in Ireland, on the 7th June, 1841. 
The scale of value of stock was fixed after much consideration, and in 
accordance with the opinions of several experienced agriculturists. It 
will, of course, be too high in some counties, and too low in others. But 
we thought that, upon the whole, the general average scale was preferable 
to one which should vary with every district or locality. ‘The amount is 
nearly equal to the area of the country; so that one acre with another, 
there is live stock in Ireland to the value of 1/. an acre.”’ 





Miscellaneous Papers read in the Statistical Section of the British 
Association—The paper by the late Mr. William Leatham, on the 
present infecting and demoralizing state of the lodging-houses for the 
travelling poor, made out a strong case for placing these houses under 
the express superintendence of the police, but was not strictly of a 
statistical character ; that of Mrs. Davies Gilbert, on the Willingdon 
Agricultural School, merely showed the continued success of that inte- 
resting institution, already noticed in Vol. V. of the Journal, p. 289; 
and that of Mr. Catlow, on the Natural Relation between the Anni- 
versary Seasons of Birth and Death, is not adapted for publication. 
Mr. R. Dowden’s “Suggestions on the utility of a full supply of day- 
light, as an aid to health, and on the necessity of adopting a simple mode 
of measuring its deficiency or sufficiency, with a view to sanatory sta- 
tistics, and to several colouring processes in manufactures,” are very 
ingenious, but not sufficiently statistical to be placed on record,—and 
the papers of Mr. Biggs, on Industrial Education; and Mr. O Flanagan, 
on the Blackwater, are, in like manner, rather essays than the results of 
observations classified and reduced. 
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Statistics of an Improved Rural District (the Parish of Kilmurray) 
in the County of Cork. By Dr. D. BuLien. 


[ Read before the Siatistical Sectionof the British Association, at Cork, 18th Aug., 1843. } 


Tue parish of Kilmurray constitutes a rural district, and is situate in 
the barony of West Muskerry, and west riding of this county. The 
Cork and Kerry turnpike road intersects it from east to west. Nine 
roads besides, repaired by Grand Jury presentment, traverse different 
portions of the parish. Six other roads not kept in repair, together with 
several lanes and cart-tracks, lead into the different townlands of the 
parish. It is abundantly supplied with water from numerous springs, 
and also by several streams, tributaries of the Lee, by which the district 
is bounded on the north-west. 

The parish contains 10,778 acres, and its population consists of 3,689 
individuals. 


Number of families . . . 617 Children under six years of age 56] 
Number of farmers - . +. 172 Illegitimate children under the 
Number of labourers. . . 508 sameage. . % . 19 
Number of male servants . 134 Some of these were not born in the 
Number of female servants . 115 parish. Two at least being sent from 


some charitable institution in Cork. 


The parish of Kilmurray, together with three other parishes, each of 
much less extent, constitutes a union of parishes, according to the regu- 
lations of the Catholic Church. The Catholic population of this Union 
amounted, in 1841, to little more than 9000. ‘The baptisms being 
duly registered, it appears that from June 1, 1842, to June 1, 1843, 
there were baptized 281. Of this number, 153 were males, and 128 
females. Of this number, it is also to be observed that 2 were ille- 
gitimate. | 

The aged and infirm are in AEN a ia ORS UM leh) 
Phe ace) al Ree aes oO. ae oe 

Of the farmers, there are 109 yearly tenants Those who hold their 
farms by virtue of a lease, or some engagement in writing for a life or 
lives, or some short term of years, are in number 63. The farms vary 
in extent. The number of farmers holding each more than the specified 
extent of land is as follows — 


9 farmers’. . . 200 acres. 23 farmers . ~. « 20 acres. 
BH wssis asad wie lOc x; O. 5% iat OG ee 
2 Sisk ants Pit tae aU hi 3 ak toa sieht asi ela iene 
OP en aky Sipe mean hag: PaaS and 13 less than . « » 9. (yy 
ol aleaeg vA Be eet ar eae oe | 


Of those who hold less than 20 acres, the greater number are those, 
who, having enclosed a common, are virtually, or in fact, fee simple 
proprietors. 

Amongst the farmers above enumerated are 10 who hold lands in 
other parishes, and whose farms are stated to exceed a certain number 
of acres, although that number may not be in the parish of Kilmurray, 
but only a portion of them. 

The average rent of land is about 16s. per acre. The poor rates have 
been as yet but once levied on the parish. The amount was 196/. 
They may, in consequence, as they will be levied twice a-year, be set 
down at 400. perannum. The tithe rent-charge amounts to 562/.; and 
the county, with the baronia! cess, to about 6000. 
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s.. 
FRCS ere Scere te glegte nd x tx SCS a 
County Cess “a. 8. ss 600 0 0 
Poorrates ge. ee 400 0 0 
Tithe rent-churg@e . og 3s 562 0 0 





Hence, it appears, allowance being made for the lands kept on their 
own hands by the proprietors, that the rent and taxes may be estimated 
at 20s. per acre. 

In the parish there are men over 20 years of age who are not married 380 
Women of the same-desertption.....» » (ie & & moe, a.» 331 


oo 


711 

We have not as yet a national school, but there are five private 
schools, and some of the children attend schools in neighbouring parishes. 
The total number of children at school is 423. There are in the parish 
about 800 who read and write, and 166 who can read, but not write. 
There also are several who can read and write in the Irish character, but 
as these also can read and write English, and I believe, understand it 
better than the written Irish language, it did not seem necessary to 
enumerate these. 

Number of licensed public-houses three or four years aro . 11] 
Number of licensed public-houses at presente « . + « 
Number of members of the Cork Temperance Society . . 124 

In the public-houses, other articles besides spirituous liquors are sold. 
Instances of intemperance in’ the use of these liquors are rare, and 
indeed scarcely ever heard of in this district. No case of committal for 
any such offence has for years come to the knowledge of the writer, 
although a constant resident in the parish. Faction fights of a most 
sanguinary nature had frequently disgraced the fairs held in this parish 
in former times, but they long since ceased altogether, and even several 
years before the great social and moral improvement effected in the 
habits of the people by the temperance movement. | 

‘There are in the parish but 73 tradesmen :—9 masons ; 12 smiths ; 
15 carpenters; 2 slaters; 2 turners; 1 cooper; 8 weavers; 13 shoe- 
makers; and 11 tailors. | 

There are in the parish no bakers or victuallers, but bread and gro- 
ceries are retailed by several. Those whose circumstances enable them 
to partake of animal food, generally send to one of the neighbouring 
towns for it. These towns are Cork, Bandon, and Macroom; Cork 
being within 16 miles from one extremity of the parish ; Bandon within 
6 miles of another; and Macroom within 3 miles of the part of the 
parish nearest to it. 

Nine only of the natives or residents of the parish are known to sub- 
sist by begging, and there are none of them in the workhouse. It was 
stated in a late number of the Morning Chronicle, that there was in 
this country a numerous class of persons who had no fixed residence. 
Yo those who reside in the country no such persons are known, except 
a few of the beggars. The majority even of these have their cabins for 
occasional residence. Whenever it was thought proper to put in ope- 
ration a certain Act of Parliament known by the name of the Insur- 
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rection Act, every one was obliged to have a fixed residence under the 
pain of transportation for seven years. 


£. 8. ad, 
The wages of serving men per annum/average . . > 4 0 0 
The wages of females per annum average. . 2 a o8 
The sufficient clothing 2 a labourer and his wife per annum 
_ costsabout. . .« 16 eee 0 0 
A supply of fuel for a poor family, abek tr 10,0 


The erection of a labourer’s house costs about bend: fete fot ki“ 


Of the labourers, about 170 are not constantly employed, or rather 
have entered into no engagement for constant employment with any 
one, but they are nevertheless seldom idle, having potato-gardens of 
their own to attend to, whether the gardens of the present, or those of 
next year. They are also employed during part of the summer in 
cutting and saving fuel for the year’s supply. 

The labourers make yearly engagements with the farmers, and some 
of them seldom remain a second year in the same employment, er con- 
sequently in the same house, and perhaps no labourer’s family has re- 
mained 20 years in the same tenement. To the houses of 263 labourers 
no garden or premises of any kind are attached, except the narrow 
space between the door and the high road, where the necessity of making 
provision for next year’s potato-garden obliges the labourers to have 
the hideous dunghills that offend the eyes of the passers by. 

The farmer who diets his labourers, generally gives them for each 
day’s work but 4d., but when not obliged by his engagements with them 
to give constant employment, he must give 6d., or even 8d., when at a 
hurried season of the year. ‘The labourer not dieted by his employer 
receives 8d. A labourer géts as much ground rent free for a potato- 
garden as he can sufficiently manure. When manured and ploughed by 
the farmer, the rent required for an acre averages 6/. 

The farmer affords facilities for collecting materials for manure, and 
also draws home for the labourer the turf from the bog ; and, in conse- 
quence, the farnier’s labourer is generally im better circumstances than 
the gentleman’s, who gives him 8d. a-day, without diet or any privi- 
leges, as they are called. 





On the Irish Silk Manufacture. By W. Cooxe Taytor, Esq., LL.D. 
| Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, \8th Aug., 1843.] 


Dr. Taytor commenced by stating that the silk manufacture was intro- 
duced into Ireland by the French refugees, whom the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes compelled to abandon their country. There are no 
certain records for fixing the precise date when silk-weaving was com- 
menced in Dublin, but it is generally believed that an ancestor of the 
present respected family of the Latouches commenced the weaving of 
tabinets or poplins and tabbareas in the liberties of Dublin about the 
year 1693. <A great and fatal error was made by the new settlers in the 
very outset of their career; they adopted the principle of excluding the 
native Irish from the benefit of all the improved arts which they intro- 
duced, refusing to receive any of them as apprentices. The manufac- 
ture was consequently an exotic, forcibly prevented from taking root in 
the soil, and deriving its support chiefly from a system of artificial 
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patronage. So weak, indeed, was it, that in 1733 the Irish manufac- 
turers of silks and stuffs waited on Archbishop Boulter, who then vir- 
tually ruled Ireland, to obtain his imfluence in passing a law to prohibit 
the wearing of East India goods. In the year 1764, an Act was passed 
to place the silk trade under the direction of the Dublin Society, as far 
as it extended within two miles and a half round the Castle, and the 
Society was empowered to make such laws and regulations for its 
management as they should deem necessary. It has been generally 
asserted, that under this system of management the silk trade attained 
a high degree of prosperity; in a paper furnished to the Hand-Loom 
Commissioners it was stated, that in the year 1775 there were 3,400 
looms in Dublin in full employment. That this return is grossly exag- 
gerated will appear obvious from the following considerations. In the 
thirteen years, from 1752 to 1764, the average imports of silk into 
Ireland were 


15,760 lb. Manufactured. 
48,132 lb. Raw. 
275 lb. Riband. 


In the period from 1765 to 1777, when the bounty system was in full 
operation, the following were found to be the averages :— 


18,200 lb. Manufactured. 
45,990 lb. Raw. 
1,060 lb. Riband. 


That is, the imported fabrics had increased, while the raw material, to 
be worked up in Ireland, had diminished. This decline appears to have 
continued, and, in fact, we find, from Parliamentary documents, that in 
1784 there were only $00 silk-weavers at work in Dublin, and that even 
these were not all in constant employment. In 1786 Parlament with- 
drew its support from the Society’s silk warehouse. The trade was alto- 
gether suspended by the insurrection of 1798, and in 1800 it was deemed 
necessary to protect it by a duty of 10 percent. on the introduction of 
foreign and British silks. Soon after this, the silk manufacture began 
to be established in Lancashire and Cheshire, while in Ireland the trade 
was severely injured by combinations and trades-unions ; several excel- 
lent workmen, unable to endure the arbitrary regulations established by 
these self-constituted bodies, removed to England, and, at this hour, 
there are more Irish than English engaged in silk-weaving at Maccles- 
field. In 1826 the protecting duties expired, and as the silk-weavers 
refused to modify their arbitrary laws so as to meet the altered circum- 
stances of the times, whole silk-weaving was destroyed as a branch of 
industry in Dublin. The poplin or tabinet manufacture, in which the 
weft is worsted, is always classed with the silk-trade in the returns 
made to the Irish Parliament. There are at present about 280 men 
and 70 women engaged in the poplin manufacture, assisted by 130 
children employed in winding the bobbins or quills for the shuttles, 
at ages varying from 7 to 13 years. Asthe poplin manutacture is a very 
limited branch of industry, the Society of Operative Weavers has been 
able to maintain a fixed and uniform rate of prices for several years ; 
and the master manufacturers generally concur in the system, because 
in an article of limited consumption, the use of which is exclusively con- 
fined to the wealthier classes of the community, it is of far greater im- 
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portance to maintain the acknowledged superiority of the article than to 
produce it at a lower cost. The greatest improvements in the manufac- 
ture have resulted from the introduction of the Jacquard loom, and from 
a machine of recent invention for introducing a variety of colours in 
fancy brocading by a more ‘effective process than that which was an- 
ciently employed. In what are called French poplins, cotton is very 
freely introduced ; and though they are thus rendered much cheaper 
than the Irish, they are obviously inferior in richness and beauty, and 
they have been found still more so in permanence of colour and durabi- 
lity of material. The irish poplins are highly esteemed abroad, and 
they are occasionally ordered in limited quantities for the principal con- 
tinental courts, the United States of America, and the East and West 
Indies. Silk has uot been thrown in Dublin since the year 1837; it is 
chiefly imported from England, and the consumption of organzine is 
estimated at about 18,0001b. annually. There are about 240 poplin 
looms in Dublin, 20 velvets, and a few furniture tabbareas; so that the 
poplin may be regarded as the only branch of the silk manufacture 
which has a healthy existence in Ireland. It has been already stated that 
the high price of the fabric must always restrict the manufacture of 
poplin within what large mill-owners would consider exceedingly narrow 
limits, particularly as it is believed impossible to apply power success- 
fully to this species of weaving. 





On Conveyance of Passengers in the South of Ireland. By Mr. 
BIANCONI. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 19th Aug., 1843.]| 


Up to the year 1815 the public accommodation for the conveyance of 
passengers in Ireland was confined to a few mail and day coaches on 
the great lines of road. From my peculiar position in the country I had 
ample opportunities of reflecting on this, and nothing struck me 
more forcibly than the great vacuum that existed in travelling accom- 
modation between the different orders of society. The inconvenience 
felt for the want of a more extended means of intercourse, particularly 
from the interior of the country to the different market towns, gave great 
advantage to a few at the expense of the many, and above all, occasioned 
a great loss of time ; for instance, a farmer living twenty or thirty miles 
from his market town, spent the day in riding to it, a second day in doing 
his business, and a third day inreturning. In July, 1815, I started a car 
for the conveyance of passengers from Clonmel] to Cahir, which I sub- 
sequently extended to Tipperary and Limerick. At the end of the same 
year I started similar cars from Clonmel to Cashel and Thurles, and 
from Clonmel to Carrick and Waterford; and I have since extended 
this establishment so as to include the most isolated localities, namely, 
from Longford to Ballina and Bellmullet, which is 201 miles north-west 
of Dublin; from Athlone to Galway and Clifden, 183 miles due west of 
Dublin; from Limerick to Tralee and Cahirciveen, 233 miles south-west 
of Dublin. ‘he total number is 110 vehicles, including mail coaches and 
different sized cars, capable of carrying from 4 to 20 passengers each, 
and travelling 8 to 9 miles per hour, at an average fare of one penny 
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farthing per mile for each passenger, and performing daily 3800 miles. 
They pass through more than 140 stations for the change of horses; con- 
suming 3 to 4000 tous of hay, and from 30 to 40,000 barrels of oats 
annually; all of which are purchased in their respective localities. 
These vehicles do not travel on Sundays, unless such portions of them 
as are in connexion with the post office or canals, for the following rea- 
sons: first, the Irish, being a religious people, will not travel on business 
on Sundays; and secondly, experience teaches me that I can worka 
horse eight miles per day for six days in the week much better than I 
can six miles for seven days. The advantages derived by the country 
from this establishment are almost incalculable ;° for instance, the farmer 
who formerly rode and spent three days in making his market, can now 
do so in one, for a few shillings, thereby saving two clear days, and the 
expense and use of his horse. The example of this institution has been 
generally followed, and cars innumerable leave the interior for the prin- 
cipal towns in the south of Ireland, conveying parties to and from mar- 
kets at an enormous saving of time, and in many instances cheaper than 
they could walk it. This establishment has now been in existence twenty~ 
eight years, travelling with its mails at all hours of the day and night, 
and has never met with any interruption in the performance of its arduous 
duties. Much surprise has often been expressed at the high order of 
men connected with it, and at its popularity; but parties thus express- 
ing themselves forget to look at Irish society with sufficient grasp. For 
my part I cannot better compare it than to a man emerging into con- 
valescence from a serious attack of malignant fever, and requiring gene- 
rous and nutritive diet in place of medical treatment. Thus I act with 
my drivers, who are taken from the lowest grade of the establishment, 
and who are progressively advanced according to their respective merits, 
as opportunity offers, and who know that nothing can deprive them of 
this reward, and a superannuated allowance of their full wages in old 
age and under accident, unless deprived of it by their own wilful and 
improper conduct; and as to its popularity, I never yet attempted to do 
an act of generosity or common justice, publicly or privately, that I was 
not repaid tenfold. In conclusion, Mr. Bianconi regretted that the 
shortness of the notice which he had received to meet the Association 
should have rendered it impossible for him to prepare a document more 
ample in details and more worthy of the Section. 





Report on the Sanatory Condition of Certain Parts of the City of Cork. 
By Henry Bices, Esq. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, 19th Aug. 1843. ]} 


Mr. Bices laid before the Section tables in which he had registered 
the results of his investigations as to the sanatory condition of three se- 
lected streets in the city of Cork, as indicated by the illness to which 
their inhabitants stated themselves to have been subject during the past 
year; one being a good street, one of a medium character, and one 
among the most confined in the city; the first comprising some of the 
professional classes, the second only shop-keepers, and the latter 
labourers only. The accompanying table shows some of the results. 
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The formidable character of the diseases prevailing in the poorer lo- 
eality he found to be no less remarkable than the excess of their preva- 
lence; pleurisy, fever, rheumatism, and diarrhoea being common. Among 
the 6 cases of illness in the best street, the total number of days’ con- 
finement to bed was 116; among the.9 im the second, 59; and among 
the 42 in the third, 389: being, on an average to each case, 9 days in 
the worst locality; 64 in the better street; and most of all in the best, 
owing to the disturbance of the result by two cases, one of accident and 
sthe other of continuous feebleness, which, in so few cases, sufficed en- 
tirely to conceal any general law. ‘The following are the observations 
attached by Mr. Biggs to the tables in which his observations at each 
house were registered :— 

The city of Cork has been improving in a sanatory point of view for 
some years past. ‘This year it is much more healthy than for many 
years ; perhaps it may be said, much more than it was ever known in 
the recollection of any one now living. Disease is supposed by medical 
men to have decreased one-fourth, as compared with last year. Several 
eauses have been assigned to account for this, among which are the 
following :— 

1. The opening of some confined streets and lanes, whereby fresh 
currents of air from the west are allowed more freely to circulate through 
the lower parts of the city. 

2. The exertions of officers of health in some parishes, who have re- 
moved nuisances and improved. the condition of narrow lanes out of 
doors by cleansing and whitewashing. 

3. Flagging the lanes (even more important than improved paving in 
the streets, which has also been attended to by the Wide Street Com- 
missioners) is a material improvement, and has produced its full effect 
in causing water to flow off, which would ‘soon have mixed with other 
substances and become putrid. 

4, Temperance, under the personal care of the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, 
and subsequently to a much more enlarged extent the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew, has no doubt greatly tended to diminish the causes of disease 

and greatly increase the comfort and order of the lower classes and their 
families within doors. 
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5. A better and more abundant supply of good water, fit for both 
culinary uses and washing, within the last year, in place of the use of 
common river water, is a most important feature ; pumps and fountains 
having been erected lately in convenient positions for the use of the 
poorer classes. 

6. The erection of new and improved dwelling-houses, and the spread 
of the city on the rising ground on all sides far beyond the ratio of in- 
crease in the population, have at once afforded more airy and agreeable 
residences, and given employment to numbers of the citizens. The 
marshy ground within the bounds of the city has been built upon, and 
the insalubrity consequent on such a condition of the ground done away 
with. Ague may be said to have left Cork. 

7. Water communication by steam and otherwise has been made 
more available and more agreeable than formerly, whereby almost all 
classes, in great numbers, have been enabled to benefit by the bracing 
air from the sea in our extensive and safe harbour and river. 

8. The cheapness and convenience of land conveyance by cars, open 
and covered, has made it increasingly available. A rough calculation 
makes the amount expended in conveyance by cars and travellers regis- 
tered in Cork, no less than. 30,000/. per annum. 

There are also causes of a permanent nature which induce health in 
Cork, and afford a good basis for every kind of sanatory improvement. 

1. Rain falls in large quantities in Cork, which, although it appears 
to make it more dirty, really cleanses every part of the city. 

2. Drainage is of a superior and enlarged kind in Cork, from the cir- 
cumstance of the city at its original formation having been built on the 
Dutch plan, every large street extending along the sides of one of those 
natural channels which intersect the flat of the city in every direction. 

3. Its natural position, in an extensive plane between two ranges of 
parallel hills of various height and aspect, running east and west, with 
the beautiful river Lea passing through it in two channels, and en- 
larging to the breadth of a mile a little below it, thence flowing with 
enlarging and increasing beauty until it merges into one of the largest 
harbours, and perhaps the safest, in the world, 

4. The pleasant walks, easily accessible in a few minutes from any 
part of the city, more particularly the Mardyke, a gravelled walk lined 
with large trees, perfectly straight, and an English mile in length ; and 
the Navigation Wall, a broad walk. stretching down the river for more 
than that distance. . 

Some heads of further improvement still required to remove existing 
causes of evil, however, claim an express notice. 

1. The appointment of officers of health in every parish, which has 
not been done generally. 

2. Further improvements in supplying the poorer classes with water, 
which are in contemplation. 

3. An alteration in the hours of labour in the trade of bakers, who 
now work at night. This single evil is not a trifling one, as it tends to 
disarrange and demoralize the families of those who are thus employed ; 
of which result a respectable medical authority states, that in this city 
his practice supplies him with indubitable evidence, in the excess of one 
form of disease among the persons thus employed. 
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_ 4. The plan of the authorities offering and awarding premiums for 
the best kept and cleanest dwelling-room from time to time might be 
beneficially adopted. 

5. A plan which could not fail to benefit the labouring classes, and 
to prove at the same time a way of profitably investing money, would be 
to fit up or build large comfortable and airy houses, in wholesome 
situations, for the purpose of inducing the great mass of the lower 
orders to leave the miserable and narrow dwellings which they now in- 
habit. As a room-keeper pays more, in proportion, for his abode than 
any other person, this is a feasible mode of improving the condition of 
the labouring population in this and other cities. 





Further Contributions to Academical Statistics. By the Rey. Professor 
Powe, M.A., F.R.S. 


{Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 17th Aug., 1843. ] 


Tue following details refer solely to the first examinations at Oxford, 
called ‘‘ Responsions,” which takes place at the end of the first year of 
academical residence, and the passing of which is an indispensable pre- 
liminary for becoming afterwards a candidate for a degree, that is, in 
general, for continuing in the University. The column of matricula- 
tions is taken from the author’s communications in the Reports of the 
British Association for 1839 and 1842. The number of candidates being 
in general greater than that of the matriculations, arises from the cir- 
cumstance of many offering themselves a second, or even a third time, 
after failure or withdrawal on a previous occasion. The mean results 
may show generally the proportion of those who, either failing or with- 
drawing at this examination, do not go through more than the first por- 
tion of their academical course. But no exact proportion can be assigned, 
owing to the circumstance just mentioned. 


| Matrien- | Candidates With- 
ae i ‘or Passed. | Failed. Riba 
Responsions. 


—as eee —= 


377 415 308 56 
384 420) 325 53 
360 379 307 43 
369 395 292 58 
369 420 311 53 


421 431 295 63 
393 489 336 46 
404 483 375 38 
396 408 326 29 
441 412 338 34 


epoeees ee | a rs | ee | 


391 425 321 47 








See ‘Statistics of the University of Oxford,’ in Volume V. of the 
Journal, p. 235. 


* 
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Extracts from the Report of the Superintendent of the Moetropoliian 
Fire Brigade (Mr. James Braidwood) to the Committee for Managing 
the London Fire Engine Establishment, on the Fires which occurred 
during the year 1842. 

[ Communicated by Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.. V.P.; and read before the Statistical 

Society af London, 20th November, 1843.] 

Tue fires still continue to increase, the number being 73 over any 

preceding year, and 213 over the average of the last nine years. It 

will, however, be observed, that the “‘ Totally destroyed ”? have not in- 
creased, being the same as last year, and three under the average of the 
nine preceding years. 

While, however, there has been an increase in the number of fires 
this year of upwards of 66 per cent. over 1833, and an addition to the 
brigade establishment of one land and one floating engine, and many of 
the others have been much improved both in power and ease of movement, 
still there has been no increase in the number of firemen; the number 
at present employed is 23 under the complement proposed in 1833, 
without including the Victuallers, Dissenters, and Scottish Union Offices, 
who have joined since. 

The establishment has received efficient assistance from the police, 
who, being provided with cards with the list of stations, &c., have been 
prompt in the discovery of incipient fires, and have given calls at the 
stations with alacrity. 

The firemen have continued to conduct themselves with attention, 
promptitude, and skill. 

The engines and apparatus are in excellent order. 

The number of fires from Ist January, to 31st December, 1842, are 
as follows :— 


Fires at which the premises were totally destroyed . . . . 24 
A Pie considerably damaged. . . 224 
nie ee slizhtly damaged . . . . 521 

—— 769 

Alarm caused by ae Cie Ons hres ee ee ree 

False alarms . . : elie Ste ee POL 


ee 


Total “s."'.' "932 
The following statement does not include chimneys on fire known to 
be so, but only such as were said to be fires. 


Abstract of Fires in London for Ten Years. 


























Year, | Lives | Totally ate Slightly| Gas. |NoGas.| Total | False Chim- | Total | "Fires. 
"| Lost. |Destroyed| Damaged |Damaged Fires. {Alarms. Nipeae Alarms. Ae 4 
1833 6 31 135 |... 292 96 | 362] 458 59 75 134 592 
1834 3 28 116 | 338 130 | 352 | 482 o7 112 169 651 
1835 11 31 125 | 315 73,1 299). 471 66 106 172 | 643 
1836 14 33 134 | 397 195 | 369 | 5641] 66 126 192 | 756 
1837 13 22 122 357 203 | 298] 501 82 134 | 216 TAT 
1838 24 33 152 | 383 228 | 340 568 | 79 108 187 755 
1839 25 17 165 | 402 250 | 334 | 584]| 70 101 Lf 790 
1840 25 26 204 |} 451 236 | 445 681 84 98 182 | 863 
184] i 24 234.\..438 |,,.300' | 396 696 | 67 92 159 | 855 
1842 20 24 224 | 521 331 438 769 | GI 82 143 912 
152 269 1611 | 3894 | 2141 | 3633 | 5774 | 691 1034 | 1725 | 7499 
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List of Fires where the Premises were Totally Destroyed, 1842. 

















: : Destroyed 
Date. Situation. bsgetat hs Remarks, 
Fire, 
Jan.5 . | Loundes-square, Knights- 1 | Coach-house and stable, used as a car- 
bridge. penter’s workshop; two miles from 


nearest station. 

Feb. 15 . | Kent-terrace, Old Kent-road| = 1 No water laid down. 

Feb. 18 . | 53, High-street, Wapping . 1 | Carpenter’s workshop. 

Feb. 28 . | Doughty-street, Lambeth- 1 | Destroyed by aa explosion. 

walk. 

March 1 . | Tudor-street, Blackfriars . 1 | Printer’s workshop; water 20 to 30 
minutes late 

March 26. | 16, Ferry-road, Mill Wall . 3 | A cooper’s workshop, and two very 
small cottages, principally timher, 
about two miles from nearest station 

April 17 . | Cross-street, Bermondsey . 1 e ama timber shed for making lamp 

ack, 

April 19 . | Glass-yard, Woolwich... | | A timber building used as a stable and 

coal-shed; seven miles from nearest 


station. 
May 4 . | 11, Lower Phoenix-street, 1 | A small timber building used as a car- 
Hackney-road. penter’s workshop. 
June 10 . | 35, Chalcroft-terrace, New 1 | Completely on fire, and doors broken 
Cut, Lambeth. open by mob before the arrival of 
engines. 
June 14°, »} Udford,: Essex. < ) sf! os, « 1 | Carpenter’s workshop, timber; seven 


miles from nearest station. 
. Py ara ee This fire was extended by two immense ware- 
June 30 . 13, Ber onder) Wall houses filled with hoops, taking fire, and 
as water sufficient to supply one engine ou 
the land side could not be had, it was thought 
better to preserve the valuable and extensive 
warehouses rather than the smaller build- 
ings at a greater distance from the river, as 
the floats could not protect both. 


July 12. | 4, Union-place, Well-street, 1 A small building used as a stable and 
Oxford-street. warehouse ; water 25 minutes late. 
July 16 . | High-street, Camberwell. 1 | A small building used as a wheel- 
wright’s shop. 


Aug.6 . | 35, White-street, Borough . 1 | The house tell down before it was 

seriously injured by fire. 

Oct. 30. | Pay-bar, | Lavender-place, 1 | A timber building with a thatched roof, 

Wandsworth-road. used as a warehouse; three miles 
from nearest station. 

A wholesale druggists; 15 to 20 quart 
bottles of ether took fire, and the whole 
was in a blaze in 10 minutes. 

Nov. 5 . | Adjoining Eastern Counties 1 A small timber building not worth 

Railway. 102, 

Nov,6 . | Teddington, above Richmond 1 12 miles from nearest station. 

Nov. 16 . | 8, Kent-street, Borough  . 1 A brushmaker’s workshop 11 feet by 18. 

Nov. 18 . | 46, Lambeth-walk . . . 1 Doors broken open before the arrival of 

engines, and water 40 minutes late. 

Nov. 18 . | 36, Paradise-street, Rother- | 1 | Water 30 minutes late. 


pad 


Nov. 4  . | 154, Upper Thames-street . 


hithe. 

Nov. 19 . | Bromley New Town, Mid- 1 | A small timber building used for mak- 
dlesex. ing naptha. 

Dec. 4. | 26, Salisbury-place, Locks- 1 | Completely on fire, and doors broken 
fields, Walworth, open before arrival of engines. 
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PAUPERISM AND POOR’S RATES UP TO LADY-DAY, 1842. 


Taste I1.—Summary of Returns, showing the Number of Paupers relieved in 
England and Wales during the Quarters ended at Lady-day, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
respectively ; also the Amount of Money expended for In-Matntenance and Out- 
Relief during each of the Years ended Lady-day, 1840, 1841, and 1842, with the 
Rate per Head of such Expenditure on the Population in 1841, and the average 
Price of Wheat per Quarter in each Year. 

PoruLATION in 1841, 15,906,829. 





















































eo 32s Dn 
Number of Paupers x = Expenditure for In-Mainte- Se 2 a Ava ; 
Quarters relieved. £4 — | Years nance and Out-Relief. mos a 
ended 32.2 || ended oes ose tes 
Lady- ous 2 || Lady- ss a S ieee = = ‘a 
day. ‘ oo = || day. [In-Main-|  Out- ; ae | Or 
’ In-door | Out-door.| Total. Ed 3 y eek. be eeotier: Total. Pe Sea) 256 z 
£. &. ry eee. 
1840 | 169,232} 1,030,297] 1,199,529} 8 1840 | 808,151) 2,931,263] 3,739,414) 4 8 68 6 
1841 192, 106} 1,106,942} 1,299,045] 8 1841 | 890,883] 2,995,330) 3,886,213] 4 11 65 3 
1842 | 221,954) 1,207,402] 1,429,356 9 \ 1842 | 928,086} 3,108,367| 4,036,453) 5 1 64 0 
Average! 194,431) 1,114,880] 1,309,31) 82, -- | 875,707) 3,011,653) 3,887,360) 4 11 | 65 11 








An estimate is made for those places which are not under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 


This table shows that in the parochial years 1840, 1841, and 1842, there has 
been a progressive increase in the number of persons relieved, both in and out of 
the workhouse, and of the cost of their maintenance. The increase, however, has 
been proportionally greater in the in door, than the out-door paupers. 


Tasie I1.—Total Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved in 581 Unions 
in England and Wales, during the Quarters ended Lady-day, 1841 and 1842 respec- 
tively ; distinguishing the Number of Adult able-bodied from ull other Classes. 









Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved. Proportion per cent. of 




















ae | Adult able-bodied Paupers 
Num! So ty ee All other Classes, includ- to total Num ber of I n-door 
. 17S ended Adult able-bodied. ing Children. and Out-door Paupers. 
Unions. pe Lo ee 
Bie fi otal. i 
In-door. yee Total. || Iu-door. ae Total. Tu-door. bee Total. 
58] 1841 | 65,631 | 280,953) 346,584] 126,474] 825,989} 952,464/1,299,048]| 34 25 27 
| 1842 | 83,602 | 323,583) 407,575|) 138,262] 833,519/1,021,781/1,499,356]| 38 27 29 








The following table shows the number of paupers in the Lady-day quarter, 
1842, compared with their numbers in the years 1803 and 1815, as abstracted 
from returns made to Parliament by the overseers :— 


Tass I11.—Comparative Statement, showing the Total Number of Puupers relieved 
in England and Wales during the Years ended at Easter, 1803, and Lady day, 
1815, and for the Quarter ended Lady-day, 1842; with the proportion per cent. 
of Paupers relieved on the Population at each Period. 


















Number of Number of Number of In-dvoor and 
In-door and In-dvor and Out-door Paupers re- 
Population eo. Propor- {Population ie. Propor- |Populaticn| ARIS der 2 ea Propor- 
oO ; | tion per of : - | tion per i sp tion per 
England eee Cent. | England al aa | Cent. | England soarainne Bed Ceut. 
Wales Children, von opts gone Children, ages aie ter in which the largest tS cae 
in igol, | Curis the | in igo1.| in 1gi1. | uring the in igii.| in is4. | MUmber of Paupers | yey 
Year ended Year ended were relieved duwing 
Easter, Lady-day, | the Year ended Lady- 
1803. 1815. day, 1842. 
—— | a jC _ COP 2? nn es eee Le RS TS | aS tee 
8,872,980, 1,040,716 12 =|10,150,615) *1,319;851 13 115,906,829 1,429,356 9 








* The number of children not being included in the Return for 1815, an estimate his been made from 
returns, assuming the same proportion of children to the number of adults relieved. 
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TasLE 1V.—A Return showing the Amount of Money levied for Poor- 
Rates in England and Wales for each of the Years ended Lady-day 
1826, 1833, and 1841: distinguishing the Amount levied on Lunded 
Property, Dwelling Houses, and “ all other kinds of Property.” 





AMOUNT OF MONEY LEVIED BY ASSESSMENT. 

















Years 
ended zs : 
Lady- Pro- a a Pro- Pro- : 
day. we eee portion pone portion at eres portion Hire Bikes 
roperty. | ner cent. ouses. percent, roperty. | ver cent. evied. 
£. an £i £. 


*1896 | 4,795,482 | 69 || 1,814,228] 26 |] 356,447] 5 | 6,966,157 

41833 | 5,434,890 | 63 |! 2,635,258 | 31 || 536,353} 6 | 8,606,501 

#1841 | 3,316,593 | 52 || 2,375,221 | 37 || 660,014} 11 | 6,351,828 
2 





eed 




















Average} 4,515,655 | 62 





273,902, 31 || 517,605 | 7 | 7,308,162 





* From Parliamentary Payer, No. 120, Session 1827. 

+ From Parliamentary Paper, No. 335, Session 1834. 

t Ascertained from return of real property, Parliamentary Paper, No. 235, Session 1842. 

There are now 14 parishes, and 19 unions of parishes under local 
Acts, which have not been united with other parishes; but of all these 
parishes and incorporations, there are only four to which the Poor Law 
Commissioners have issued all their rules, orders, and regulations, in 
precisely the same manner and to the same extent as to Unions formed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, which are otherwise in precisely 
similar circumstances. The four referred to are incorporations in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and their mode of management is described in the 
Seventh Annual Report, page 30. With regard toall the other parishes 
and incorporations under local Acts, the interposition of the Poor Law 
Commissioners has varied considerably; to some they have issued 
almost all their orders, to some only a few of such orders, and to others 
none at all. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
First Ordinary Meeting, November 20, 843. 
Tuomas Tooker, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
Robert Cheere, Esq., was formally admitted a Fellow of the Society. 
Charles Hindley, Esy., M.P., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 


A. W. Barnes, Esq. W. A. Graham, Esq. 
Rev. H. Davies. Thomas Wicksteed, Esq. 
John Mac Clean, Esq., M.D. James Hodgkin, Esq. 
Captain Larcom, R.E. Colonel Colby. R.E.. 


Samuel K. Wilson, Esq. 
W.G. Lumley, Esq. 

A notice, by James Heywood, Esq., of the labours of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, at its late Meeting at Cork, was read. 
(See p. 281.) 

A Paper by W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., ‘ On the Influence of Employ- 
ments upon Health,” illustrated by Curves, was read. (See p. 283). 

An Abstract of the number of Fires in the Metropolis during the past 
year, and their consequences, was also read. (See p. 361.) 





Barker, Esq. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from 
all Causes, Registered in the 13 Weeks ended September 30, 1843. 


Summer Quarters, 


Average Deaths in the 
1888-9-40-1-2, 
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110 
269 





September 30, 1843. 


Deaths in the Summer 
Quarter, ending 
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103 
452 
120 
Lays 
Niel 
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5 
443 
39 
13 
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ee 2,432 | 2,619 











151 137 
459 456 
196 181 
157 173 
88 686 

4 5 

°8 on 

39 46 

10 12 

18 32 

100 116 

1,953 | 1,844 
SEs CREE Wer 

5 10 

18 24 

69 82 

12 15 

635 539 

40 44 

109 lt 

1,836 | 1,755 

117 126 

2,842 | 2,706 

Re) SO Io 
289 273 
343 306 

14 22 
67 137 
4 9 

8 15 
17 39 
21 12 
24 27 
10 " 
5 
5 10 
57 92 
15 21 
27 35 
104 115 
2 5 
1,013 | 1,132 
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es 8 B ocd 
Ale Bac 
2363 ou g 
sor ao 
DISEASES. es Bee 
Q oy ¢ ae 
& 4 A ‘atZ 
EES | ose 
Sane 8 On 
<i A 
Rencerditist's) sve @ 6% 6 13 
Amneurism . . 5 a 10 
Disease of Heart, &e. 4 197 258 
Diseases of the Heart and 
Blood-vessels . . . ae Het 
SEGhnEs SUE, ETS EE! 
INepiriticne se 2.4% 4 4 
Ischurias ea ¢ (Sten 2 Be 2 1 
Diabetes"... a we 4 3 
Wystitign et ss ee ets 2 5 
Stones ecee oh nara ees 8 3 
Stricture . re eee 6 9 
Disease of Kidneys, SCC ae 32 41 
Disease of the Kidneys, &c. 58 66 
qeniceees, SOS ey 
Childbedian.” %) Sir. uve 68 76 
Paramemian.. 6 0854.) 3). te Me 1 6 
Ovarian Dropsy . . . . 4 5 
Disease of Uterus, &e. . . 28 27 
Childbed, Diseases of the 
Wiertis Se. 3k ‘ pee mn 
ORES TITEL, an 
Artists oS ee a Ss a 3 
Rheumatism. . 5 32 26 
Disease of Joints, Bet | se 36 48 
Rheumatism, Diseases of 68 rd 
the Bones, Joints, &c. . t 
Em See, CEE 
Carbuncle. 9. RET co kek 6 1 
Phiegmon > ¢ ta; 3) See 6 1 
WICERD Cee eae oe gue 3 5 
is tall alpees saree 4 5 
Disease of the Skin, &e. ; 5 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cel- 13 17 
lular Tissue, &c. . . i 
TEN) RE 
Inflamnaation . 5.) % 1% 106 34 
Meomorrngge . gs 8s 40 29 
Dropsy . ets! a tt 383 308 
AISSCOSStiitecs,") a Escinl 6) 1G, Sete 46 22 
Moxtificattom—a~ 55 . sits 49 56 
Burpotae. « ies > bas 4 6 
Scrofula oe a ame 24 45 
Carcinoma. son eile = 94 147 
Tumor Ge at ets MAAR Pte 25 4 
COUS) Beis, Lol a ae aie tea 12 4 
1:19 00) 9) Sao a a a RR 102 151 
Debility oh) Wee) toly eee 229 257 
Malformations; . .:4 . 10 21 
Sudden Deaths! imo, soa 147 116 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other y re 
Dacusect eae aen. 1,272 1,200 
RY CEST | ST SR) 
Old Age or Natural Decay . 694 667 
CRETE AEST | (CORAL AOE RE) 
Intemperance, . . e) 12 
PrivatlOnet oe! tin Wee | sates 3 13 
Violent Deaths . . «4 . 286 310 
Deaths by Violence, Priva- ie 
tion, or Intemperance } cae 335 
Causes not specified , ’ 66 33 
Deaths from all Causes, . { 11,020 | 11,091 
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MORTALITY OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY, 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 114 of the Districts of England (including 
the principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Five 
Years, the average umber of Deaths in the Five Summers, 1838-42, and the 
Number of Deaths in the Summer Quarter of 1843, ending 30th September. 

















1838-42 Deaths 1838—42 Deaths 

| Deaths in ther Deaths in the 
Rezis- Summe. Regis- ee hake: 
DISTRICTS, foued in (Quarterly Average sai DISTRICTS. tered in |Quarterly Average: ee 
1 TOTS fescssmenes ose ei 1842. ————— ending 

Of Five | Of Five [Sept 30. Of Five] Of Five SePt ao 

Years. Summers, 3. Years. Summers. | 1343. 

Metropolis.* i a North Midland 


West Districts 6,826 1,7al 1,617 1,664 Division. , 
North Districts. | 8,550} 2,112 | 1,966 | 2,017 || Leicester . «| 1,457 350 312 269 
Central Districts | 8,873 | 2,395 | 2,238 | 2,123 || Lincoln. . . 720 184 159 171 
East Districts . 9,947 | 2,640 | 2,567 | 2,547 || Nottingham . 1,429 361 366 362 
South Districts. | 11,076 | 2,850 | 2,632 | 2,740 || Basford. . . | 1,245 310 266 233 
—___| —_—_—_|—_-__|-—_| Derby. . . 909 217 196 229 
Total . . | 45,272 | 11,749 | 11,020 | 11,091 North Wrostern 


Sas eee Seat SS BETO SAS EEE Gee. eee oe, ate ® ise 
Division. 


South Eastern Stockport. ~. | 2,073 585 505 458 
Division. Macclesfield . | 1,403 370 307 320 
Maidstone . . 815 181 161 17k || Great Bough- 
Brighton .. 1,196 251 254 228 tue 1,189 505 253 231 
Isle of Wight. 721 182 1" 149 Chester) . 
Pouses Ielnade 1,152 297 272 326 || Liverpool . . 7,407 | 1,875] 1,830 1,826 
Winchester. . 469 116 117 106 || West Derby 
Windsor. . . 394 97 83 64 || (adjoining 2,405 509 498 562 
Liverpool) . 
‘South Midland Blackburn sy. 1,665 465 381 381 
Division. Preston. . , 2,050 513 424 463 
St. Allaanein nda tele | reed so FA] oe lageneaie’ satel Peete Leal sieeged oe 
Weeombe |, 679 | 187 163 146 || Bolion . 3 3 | 22607 ees | 589 | 542 
Oxtord . . «| 414] 102 96 93) Wigan; . >| 1,588] 434] 357] 416 
Northampton , 622 4 ABR A Uh Me liPreacort S52 1,078 | 260-P 4 Bie t ~ 170 
eae timeen Carel od ee emer Re OR Mee ig oe ae lS 
Cambridge. . 465 134 2 || Manchester . | 6,151 | 1,597 | 1,462] 1,729 
7 ae Salford. . 1,977 530 501 493 
Eastern Division. Ashton . . | 4,786 | 1,196} 1,008 942 
Colchester . 417 113 106 16 ili) Wish Dinttan. 


Ipswich . 594 150 144 14] | Sheffield 


Norwich. , £ | 1,682} °F a0e bade |" Bap eed i sence 2082 | ee 

















: = 3 1,996 514 460 530 
Yarmouth 516 118 117 106 || Halifax, . 1 | 92972 566 474 532 
Bradford . . 3303 794 728 801 
eee as leeds . . . | 4,615 | 1,107{ 1,042] 1,003 
Dette. 3.) ao, RIB Ray eat RELY ee 1,042 oti Ope 9 ame Se 
Dorchester. . 437 107 88 134 : ’ / 
Exeter <3 5 764 192 190 184 Northern Divi- 
St.Thomas. . 886 214 202 177 sion. 
Plymouth . . 1,141 208 201 182 || Sunderland . Ieso7 369 853 299 
Redruth. . . 1,232 249 218 169 || Gateshead , 909 238 229 198 
Penzance . . 1,128 }/ ne 216 ae Tynemouth . 1,327 315 296 300 
Bathi® (45° 2 1,598 42% 370 Newcastle-on- iS 
, Tees, “ 1,726] 487} 485| 394 
Western Division. one ne ya ae 162 ae 
Bristol . » | LZ] 476) 429} 331 || poeenmomh . A eee rere? aaa 
Clifton. | 2510 362 333 og7 || Kendal. . . 714 184 162 136 
Stroud) % 2 =% 706 192 154 155 || Welsh Division. 
Cheltenham ,. 1,078 921 196 189 || Abergavenny . 1,109 315 260 213 
Hereford . . 862 188 165 173 Punt-y-pool , 545 147 123 89 
Shrewsbury. -. 586 137 118 134 |) Merthyr Tydvil | 1,110 343 283 228 
Worcester. 6 637 171 162 144 || Newtown . . 420 129 ll4 110 
Kidderminster . 621 149 122 147 || Wrexham ,. . 809 217 185 163 
Dudley . . . | 2,832 515 450 399 || Holywell . 738 204 162 156 
Walsall. .-é.4. 927 202 170 | Anglesey . . 624 154 126 128 
Wolverhampton . 2,319 508 437 ae ee a iS es 
Wolstamiont vs 964} 203] 180 Ba. ave oe ae Lg 834 | 29,049 | 26,063 | 25,564 
Birmingham . 3,579 901 876 713 M ii ? ers 0? (oe 
Aston. .s 2. sab soos 279 275 234 corgpons SVL EE Speen | Se Ee 
Coventry . . | 890 191 176 183. Grand Total |161, 106. 40,798 | 37,083 | 36,655 








LLL LY TTS Satieeenhantaitemmeeedl 

* The deaths in the metropolis for the years 1840-1-2 have been derived from the weekly tables, the 
returns for each year comprising 52 weeks, or 364 days. The returns from other places are for the years endiug 
December 31st. \ 
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RELATIVE MORTALITY OF DIFFERENT PLACES. 


The Population, the Mortality, and the Deaths in the following 114 districts ; 
also the Number of Persons who died in the years 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
above 2 per'cent., which is the Mortality in Districts of an average degree 
of Salubrity. 









sae 
| ai . Number of | Number 
a ae +2 Deaths Deaths which] of Persons 
. op 2a registered} would have | who died in 
DISTRICTS, enumerated, = ee ae 3 eats happened if 8 years, 
1841. eS ip. AT'S + | the Mortality} above the 
og 1840-2 had been average of 
mal 2 per cent. | 2 per cent. 








. | 


ro bob & bo 
eae 


20,361 | 18,042} 2,319 
25,405 | 21,940 | 3,465 
| 27,314 | 22,428 | 4,886 
30,014 | 23,550} 6,464 
33,743 | 26,284 | 7,459 


West Districts. 300,705 

North Districts . | 365,660 
Metropois. < Central Districts . | 373,806 
Kast Districts  . | 392,496 
}South Dotricts . | 438,069 











eee fe 


cca 727 | 2:4 1136, 837 {112,244 | 24,593 


Total, «/2 








q(Maidstone. . «| 32,310] 2°2] 2,163] 1,939 224 

Brighton’ <3). | 46,742 2°3 | 3,208 2805 403 

South Eastern }Isleof Wight. . | 42,547] 1°8 | 2,349] 2,553 | *—204 
Division. Portsea Island. 53, 036 2°2 3,503 | 3,182 321 
Winchester : 23,044 | 2°90 | 1,411 | 1,383 28 

Windsor . . .- 2O5002 | FeO) LS TOT 2230) 39 

St. Albans. . 17,051 | 1:9 971-47 1,023 | —— 52 

Wycombe. . .« 34,150 | 2°2 | 2,254) 2,049 205 

South Midland Oxford. abit e 19,701;}* 2°1 1,270 1 1,182 88 
Division. Northampton. 28,103 | 2°41] 1,985 | 1,686 299 
Bedford . . . 31,767 | 2°2| 2,061) 1,906 155 

Cambridge . . 24,453 | 2°41 1,763] 1,467 296 

Colchester . . 17,790 | 2:4) 1,286] 1,067 219 

Eastern Divi- Ipswich . + 25,254 Qe 1,686 1,515 171 
sion. Norwich . -© . 61,846 | 2> 4,696 | 3,711 985 
Yarmouth. . . Za 031 | 2: 1,513 | 1,442 71 

Devizes '. 22;130'} wv: 1,359 1,328 31 

Dorchester . 23,380 l- 1,305 1,403 5: 98 

pO sy ne 31,333 2° 2,492 | 1,880 612 

South Western \St. Thomas . . 47,105 le 2,633 2,826 —193 
2° 2,636 | 2,192 444 


Redruth . . .{| 48,062 


3,149 | 2,884 265 
Penzance. . . 50, 100 


Division. Plymouth. . . 36,527 
| 3,120 | 3,006 114 


Bath . ; 69,232 ‘ 5,300 | 4,154) 1,146 
Bristol. . 64,298 Y 5,996 | 3,858 | 2,138 
Clifton 5 5" 6 66,233 ; 4,768 | 3,974 794 
Stroud . . - 38 , 920 


Chelteuham . . 40,221 

Hereford . . . 33,646 

Shrewsbury . . 21,529 

ee .. | Worcester. . . 27,130 

Western Divt-( Kiaderminster | 29, 408 
Dudley . . « 86,028 
Walsall «. . .| 34,274 
Wolverhampton . 80 ,722 
Wolstanton . . 32,669 
Birmingham .. 138,187 
Ashton .. «. «|, 200,928 
Coventry. . «| 31,028 


2,823 | 2,413 410 
2308 | 2,019 289 
1,665 | 1,292 373 
1,889 | 1,628 261 
1,873 | 1,764 109 
6,650 | 5,162] 1,488 
2,672 | 2,056 616 
6,689 | 4,843] 1,846 
2,552 | 1,960 592 
11,019 | 8,291 | 2,728 
3,424 | 3,056 368 
2,411 | 1,862 549 


sion, 





2 
5 
1 
0 
9 
7 
9 
4 
2 
1 
6 
1 
4 

-91 2,194] 2,335) —1a4l 
3 
3 
6 
3 
] 
6 
6 
8 
6 
7 
2 
6 


. e ° ° e e e e 


en ee 


OD PTET DET ISO TE EE TN TE TE SL IESE IS I LET CE LET I TT SEE LCT LI TE LOTTE, LTE RP EET TM NE I I IE ER A 
*—204 Denotes that 204 less died in the Isle of Wight, than would have died if the annual mor- 

tality had been 2 per cent. of the Population. A similar observation will apply to St. Albans 

Windsor, Dorchester, St. Thomas, Stroud, Huddersfield, Cockermouth, Holywell, Anglesey. 
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The Population, the Mortality, and the Deaths, §c.—continued. 




















A Ee] insane Bennet), Beebe 
J lati gee i Son ase - ° died i 
DISTRICTS. Baterated (S52 i lepblin, |S eOe 
1841. s a 18 vies the Mortality|* above the 
og wae had been | average of 
= 2 per cent. | 2 per cent. 
Leicester. . . 50,932 | 3-0 vee ae 1,489 
; Lincoln 4 36,110 |. 2:2} 2,33 . 170 
Peis Bs Nottingham . .| 53,080) 2-8| 4,462] 3,185 
BE ATA acford ; 59,6341 2-2| 3,957| 3,578 379 
Derby . ie 35,015 2°6 2,749 2,101 648 
Stockport. . . 85,672 |} 2-6.) 6,695 | 5,140) 1,555 
Macclesfield . . 56,018 | 2°7 4,567 3,361 1,206 
Great. Boughton, 
(including Ches- 49 ,085 6 3,819 2,945 874 


ter) e ° ° ° 

Liverpool. . . {| 223,054 
West Derby, ee 88.652 
joining Liverpool) 3 
Blackburn. . 75,091 


23,433 | 13,383 | 10,050 
6,813} 5,319 | 1,494 
5,497 | 4,505 992 


oH Oo 


Wart WHET) plata se .. gids Pon T7386 6,713 | 4,631 | 2,082 
Dwision. \ Rochdale . . | 60,577 | 2-6 | 4,761 | 3,635 | 1,126 
Biryiaes sos | L70496 | 27 el 8 ia| eS, CSN dS 71 

Bolton. 1.) ait. | 4973619 8,079 | 5,851 | 2,298 

Wigan) 2. iP» 66 ,032 = Sezomnidec,9024. 1,331 

| Prescott —.% be Ir. 43,739 ° 3,227 | 2,624 603 

Chorlton cath 93,736 . 7,257 5,624 1,633 

Manchester . . | 192,408 18,461 | 11,544 | 6,917 


POWSODWRK DNUWUARHBRONBPHOCONNMONDUNONDO 


Salford fee 70,228 
Ashton: « . 1°. | 973,964 


| 
5,946 | 4,214] 1,732 
[ise * . ° 85 ,076 


13,941 | 10,438 | 3,503 
6,823 | 5,105 | 1,718 
6,361 | 6,428 | — 67 
6,828 | 6,551 277 
9,540 | 7,930] 1,610 
13,463 | 10,120 | 3,343 
3,690 | 2,468) 1,222 
3,381 | 2,867 514 


Huddersfield . 107,140 
alifex2. «) dans 109,175 
Bradford...) sas a 132,164 
Leedsace i bee: 168,667 
Hullsst:) le . urease 
Yorkead io: tent % 47,779 


York Division. 








Wrexham. . 39,542 
Holywell . 40,787 
Anglesey . . . 38,105 
Total — exclusive) |; gro, Re dene ne Gaol, | 

ofthe Metropolisf (ee ee” | 2°5 |355,162 |279,828 | 75,334 


2,675 | 2,373 302 
2,402 | 2,447. — 45 
1,853 | 2,286 | — 433 


Sunderland . . 56 , 226 4,382 | 3,374) 1,008 

{Gateshead . .| 38,747 2,914 | 2,325 589 
“|Tynemouth .. 55 ,625 3,910 | 3,338 572 

Northern + Newcastle-on-Tyne| 71,850 Saves 4.30. |< 1476 
Division, ACazlislen | oi, ‘iu thou eyed 2,666 | 2,165 501 
Cockermouth . . 35,676 1,967 | 2,141 | — 174 

Kendaly'. «= ./tanse4n6o4 2,136 | 2,082 54 
(Abergavenny. .]| 50,834 _ 3,941 | 3,050 891 
Pontypool. . . | 25,037/. 2-3] 1,756 | 1,502 254 

: _. |MerthyrTydvil . | 52,864] 2-6] 4,099} 3,172| 927 
Welsh Diwr- . | 25,958}. 20] 1,578} 1,557 21 


IO NS BO BD BO BO BO HPD PD ND DED DO HE BO BO NY ND PO NOW GO DO LOE HO WOON BH | bY 


é Newtown . . 
Sion. | 





| 
|e rn | ee 





Grand Total. . |6,534,535 | 2°5 |491,999 |392,072 | 99,927 








The anaual mortality of England is 2°2 percent. ; and an extensive investigation of the mortality 
in all the statistical districts of the kingdom has shown that less than 2 per cent. of the population 
die in a great number of country districts, and in some town districts; it has therefore been deemed 
advisable to print in juxtaposition (1) the deaths which would have happened, if the mortality iu the 
subjoined districts which make quarterly returns had been 2 per cent.,—and (2) in those districts the 


excess uf deaths over the deaths which take place in districts of the average degree of health—havmg 
the same population. 
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REMARKS. 


The average annual number of deaths registered in the 114 districts was 163,193, 
or 47 per cent. of the total deaths registered annually in England; the population 
of these districts, in 1841, being nearly two-fifths of the whole population. 

36,655 deaths were registered in the Summer quarter, being 428 less than 37,083 
—the average of five preceding summers. This average, corrected for the increase 
of population (which in the town districts is a little more than 5 per cent. in three 
years), becomes 39,053; hence it will follow that the decrease in the mortality has 
been to the extent of about 2,400 deaths. 

The deaths registered in the previous Spring quarter amounted to 40,059, or to 
3,404 more than were registered in Summer; which is quite in the usual course of 
things, as the mortality is always Jower in Summer than in Spring. 

In the metropolis Diarrhea and Dysentery have prevailed to rather an unusual 
extent, the deaths from the two diseases having been 572, which is 262 above the 
average (310). Small Pox proved fatal to 75 persons, and Searlatina to 543, which 
is 99 more than the quarterly average. In seven weeks 63 persons died by Dysen- 
tery in the Greenwich Union Workhouse. Pulmonary diseases were less fatal than 
usual; fewer deaths were ascribed to convulsions; more to Tubes Mesenterica and 
to Cancer. Diarrhea appears to have been equally prevalent in the country. The 
Registrats in the Provincial Districts also refer frequently to Scardatina, Measles, 
and Enteritis, as prevalent diseases. eo age 

Districts in which the mortality was higher than the Summer average of the same 
districts :—Portsea Island, Devizes, Dorchester, Shrewsbury, Kidderminster, Derby, 
West Derby (adjoining Liverpool), Wigan, Chorlton, Manchester, Huddersfield, 
Halifax, Bradford. 

Districts in which the mortality was lower than in the Summer ‘average of the 
same districts :—Brighton, Isle of Wight, Windsor, Wycombe, Colchester, Norwich, 
St. Thomas, Plymouth, Redruth, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Worcester, Dudley, 
Walsall, Birmingham, Aston, Leicester, Basford, Stockport, Bury, Prescott; Ashton, 
Leeds, Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, Kendal, Abergavenny, Pontypool, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Wrexham. aOR 

The barometer was higher than the summer average ; the temperature never rose 
so high as in the summers of 1841 and 1842, but the mean temperature, 64°-6, was 
higher than in 1842, and 2°°5 degrees higher than the average of 10 Summers, 
ending in 1840. The fall of rain was 5°662 inches, which is near the average, but 
it fell on only 23 days. In the Summers of 1841 and 1842, the rain, amounting to 
8 or 9 inches, fell on from 47 to 50 days. The season has therefore been fine and 
warm, the south and west winds prevailing. (See p. 375.) 


A Meteorological Table of the Summer Quarters ending September 30th ; 
deduced from Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 
London. 





Ten r : 
Summers, | >U@Mer, | Summer, | Summer, 
1831-40 | 1841 1842 1843 














Mean height of barometer in inches. . 29°862 | 29°774 | 29°876 | 29°961 




















Self-registering thermometer :-— 











12) to) 
Habe ot le 6) eee Bas | 87-0 |e g6e8 
Bawese: x ©8 2e oboe la He 4097 42-8 | 44-4 41+4 
Mean of daily maxima . . . | 69-1 68°7 71-7 Tao) 
Mean of daily minima . , .| Sd°l 54°6 56°6 57°1 
Mean temperature. . . . - | 62-1 61°6 64°1 64°6 
Dew point (mean). . . » a [py d6e3 57+] 58°3 59°1 


Difference between wet and dry bulb at 5° 50 5-8 47 


the thermometer (mean) . 








Rain Wi-imdied <4) yal oe oe) ae e OPS29"| "82407 4 9-192) 5° 662 
Number of days in which rain fell . . 31 50 47 23 


a EET ST AEE TT ES eT SE CE ET Ta oa ET a ET EN PREETI 78 ETRE AT PERE CO 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel Supplied to the Workhouses 























Aver Weeki tn : 
Cont vise eat = 3 3 = : 
Districts marked out by the of In-door Paupers. § aa) ae K, 2 
Registrar-General, and Yt . | ma a %2 if 5 
Central Unions contained te | 3S a S a= ms 3 = a 
therein. Pea ih Ae dali Be a Pl NY 8 
re] 55 o vw ® 3 2 o & 
e|si|éol/e |e°|a 14/6] 2 
Metropolis. 8s d.| d, \s. d.Js. d.| d. |s. de d.| d. |s. d. 
Kast London. . . « [2 73) 5¢ [3 O21 10] 51 [4 5 st.| 68 | .- (2 9 ewt. 
Holborn. « « «© « j! SF 12 |1 1131 9] 5 [4 G st.} 64 | 43 (2 2 ewt. 
South Eastern Counties. 
Maidstone .»« - » » 18 (2 731 97 52 [5 0 st.) 6 | 43 |1 3 busl. 
Portsea Island , . «© jl 112) 65 2 641 8| 5 (6 2se) 7 | 4 /2 O cewi. 
1 
South Midland Counties. | ree 
Northampton . 2 © [2 92] 5¢ 3 25/1 8B} 48 28d. gh | 64 
lb 
Cambridge « . . . |2 4,52 (2 92110] 4% [5 O st.j 10 | 5 
Eastern Counties, ; PES ve 
Ipswich . «© . 2 .- |2 23,53 (2 7HI 821 5 sd. Ib, 10 | 6 ae 
South Western Counties, mutton 
Devizes . «© 6 ws (2) (05) 5f (2 53]1 74) 42 10 32ib.) 74 | 42 [1 O bshl. 
Penzance . . . « (2 O82) 34 |2 33/1 10%; 51 (0 5h1b.) 93 | 12 |2 9 cwt. 
Bath. sw 6 ws a fl Th 84 2 54 12 lust.) 8 | 35 |4 6 sack 


Western Cuunites. 


Stroud. so were oe YL SR 48 16 0 sc; 8 | 4 |4 3 bag 


ue wieo 
i) 

peed 

= 

ele 

— 

[e-0) 


Wolverhampton. . . (2 


—) 
tol 
(st) 


2 4]1 9} 5 (04 1bJ 1015 [3 6 bag 


North Midland Counties. 
Dery we! A a TOS 


wl 
peed 
eo} 
tof 
— 
So 


43 (0 43lb] 12 | 53 /2 6 ewt. 


North Western Counttes. | 


Macclesfield. . . « {1 9] 33/2 03/1 108) .. (0 38lb.! 92f) 62 [4 6 load 
Bolton » « » » «» {1 10) 12 {1 1191 9] .. |41}4sti8 | 5 [4 3 load 
Prescot . 6 + «© « {1 102) 5¢ /2 4/1 4] .. 0 42lb/ 8 | .. |1 5 90lbs 


North Eastern Counties. 


Shetield-1o srreces nee OU uae Wt) co (epee 


st.bf. eo 64 4 0 load 





e 
—. 


Halifax ° e ° ° 


2 0 5 lb 9 7 |5 0 load 
SculcoateS © «© «© 


D208) as Shai | 
211 |111| 4* |5 3 st.102 1 .. (2 0 cwt. 


° 
& 


Northern Counties. 
Gateshead . . ~. © {1 103) 42 (2 33/1 8) 523 [4 6hst. 93 | 8 (6 6 ewt. 
5 


Nendal O° S..6 os 1 103) 2 (2 19/1 92 .. [4 Qdst.i11 | 52 [0 22 st. 
Wales. | 











Pembroke . . . ./|1 5d) 3h j1 9 12 ate +} Stee 3 |2 6 ewt. 
~ Sf ‘ ‘ 4i* | 3 4i 
St. Asaph . 2... > 12 9h 3212 58h) 9 {65 }o 4gtb./ 83 | 54 ree 


* Brown. + Barley. _} Wheaten. § White. 
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Peas. 





ee) 
55 
~ 


3 qt. 


0 sk. 
0 bl. 


Lb 
0 bl. 


3 qt 
2 qt. 
8 


() Ibs} 


ore a) 


2 6gpk | 


> 6 bl. 


5 ODL. 


0 24qt. 


0 cb. 


0 sk. 


Ocwt. 


(23 

















Ocwt 





20 
13 
18 


Ocwt 
Ocwt!| 5 
Ocwtl6 





8 Id. 6 
22 6 Id. '5 
23 0 
240 lbs.) 


ail 
BS 


jor) 


01 at 
peck 


23 6* 
1 10st. 





om 


29 6* {5 
1 32st. 6 


18 Ocwt 6 


946 1)", 
2aoibs.f? 


* Pack. 


Candles per 12 Ibs. 


N OOS 


(Seo) 


: 


ccna GN SI ee ee eee 





Yellow Soap, per 
, ab. 








a 
o 
m 3 
aa eae 
2 ee 
oP SS 
oO & 
Soi De leese ks 
16 6/3 7 
6 913 5 
‘Fi 94 3r 9 
17 0 
1 6/4 4 
23 O13 8 
19 Gs; 
18 6/4 0 
6 9 | 31 
i403" 8 
16) Bias 
5 413. 8 
710\|4 4 
D Oety es; 
6 0 eo 
ANN Us See 
ota 
eee Wh ae 
140 Fn 
5 4 4 
15 4 8) 
16 8/5 0 
4 6 
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of the follouing Unions during the Quarter ended at Midsummer, 1843. 


aes & | Sugar per Ib. 
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Miscellaneous Articles, 


Rome | Milk per quart. 


5s. barrel Table Beer. 
33s. barrel Porter. 


Salt, 2s.6d, per cwt. Arrow Root, 
| 1s, 4d. per lb. 
Suet od. per lb. 


Pearl Barley, 26s. per cwt. Rice 
{ 20s. per cwt. 


Suet, 5s. stone. 


| Bacon, 43d. Ib. Suet, 33d. Ib. 
Fish, 18s. cwt. 
Rice, 1&s. cwt. 
Bacon Od. per lb. Groats 19s. 6d. 
ee per cwt. Coke 29s. per ton. 
Rice Flour 19s. 


1 | Suet, 4d. ib. Rice, 2d. lb. 
+» | Rice, 18s. per cwt. 
1 | Treacle, 3d. per lb. 
1 | Bacon, 42d. per lb. 
Salt, 34d. per stone. Treacle, 3s. 7d. 
stone. Rice, 2s. ld. per stone. 
2 Tobacco, 3s. 6d. pex lb. Coffee, ls. 6d. 
per lb. Barm, 24d.per lb. Pepper, 
1s. 04d, per |b. 
1 @ @ ° e 
.. | Coffee, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Rice, 2s. 44d. per stone. Coffee, 
\ ls, 84d. per lb. 
1 ° @ e e 


14 |Rice, 3d. per Ib. 


James HopskIn. 
Nov. 18, 1843. 
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1843.] 


Sources of Revenue. 











Customs— 
Consolidated Duties . 
Sugar Duty eam 
to Supplies . 


Total Customs . . 
IXCISO)s aie | Bi oT ae we 
Stamps: a 5 al Ss 
Maes 6°" 5 PIF oilah Re 
Property Pax. 4uj< 
Post-Office (2°.  « 
Crown Lands «.. « »s 
Miscellaneous . . .© 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances. 


Total Income . . 


Amount applied to Con- 
solidated Fund, exclu- 
sive of Advances . 
Ditto applied as Advances 
Ditto as part of the Ways 
and Means of the Year. 





1,296,505 








Miscellaneous. 
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REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Quarters and Years ended 10th October, 1842 and 1843, showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from p. 277.) 


1842 


SEER | cere GD SpE REE 


£ 
4,647,472 


5,943,977 
3,726,035 
1,631,480 
177,437 
313,844 
168,000 
12,500 
20,924 


11,994, 197 
111,070 
180,211 





12,285,478 





95047 ,560 
173,627 


; 3,064,291 




















Quarters ended 10th October, 









































1843 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. £. 
4,276,151 x. 
1,253 ,537 & a 
59,529 ,508 ee 414,469 
3,966,550 240,515 we 
1,650,356 18,886 te 
194,100 16,663 me 
2,047,904 |1,734, 060 we 
160,000 3 8,000 
20,000 7,500 ee 
17,744 be 3,180 
13,586,172 |2,017,624 | 425,649 
34,305 ie 76,765 
230,982 | 50,721 va 
13,851,409 |2,068,345 | 502,414 
10,523,636 | 502,414 | Deduct 
Decrease. 
140,000 eer 





3,187,773 {1,565,931 |Increase on 
es the Quarter. 









































Dotalo S65 12,285,478 | 13,851,409 
Years ended 10th October, 
Sources of Revenue. 5 SE SE SR Te OV ahi 

1842 1843 Increase. Decrease. 

Lay £, £. L 
Customme lis, -% - | 19,656,495 | 18,520,340 oe 1,136,155 
Excise . a. ww" | 121245566) IT, 786,044 338, 522 
SiaPS= oy oh simiten bs 6,547,863 | 6,464,256 ae 83,607 
Taxes . seis 4,297 ,439' | 4,207 ,792 oe 89,647 
Property ie. a ar 313,844 | 5,052,057 |4,738,213 ne 
PoseOfiice sii. ss 591,000 590,000 ate 1,000 
Crown Lands. . 142 ,000 127,500 &s 14,500 
Mussel angones gas eins 572,926 | 1,644,361 |1,071,435 

money from China. 

Total Ordinary Revenue. | 44,246,133 | 48,392,350 |5,809,648 |1,663,431 
Imprest and other Moneys 430 ,501 225 ,489 ar 205,012 
Repayments of Advances. 593,293 728,434 | 135,141 é 


Total Income’. ©... 


Amount applied to Con- 
solidated Fund, exclu- 
sive of ae ances 

Ditto applied as Advances 


wee | ee eee 


45,269,927 | 49,346,273 |5,944,789 |1,868, 443 


31,862,298 | 33,586,465 |1,868, 443 


439,361 


Ditto as part of the You.) 123 12 968,268 
oa 


and Means of the Year 
Total ° e ® e 











—_——— 





Deduct 
Decrease. 
472 ,879 





15,286,929 |4,076,346 {Increase on 


the Year, 


45,269,927, 49,346,273 


——L TT LCA eee nee seesntranegsineeens 
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CORN. 


Average Prices af Corn per Imperial Quarter in Englund and Wales, with the 
Rate of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each week of the Third 
Quarter of 1843; together with the Average Prices for ,the whole Quarter.— 
(Continued from p. 278.) 





Duties on Wheat 
































Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. Date of per Quarter. 
Peres | Seer iat ye ee | eee Cernincates ae 
Returns of preced- From 
received at Aggregate ing Prices,| From | British 
the Corn | Weekly pre Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weckly} regulating Foreign | Posses- 
Office, Average. Weeks, Average.|Average./Average.|Average |Average.| Duties fur| Coun- | sions 
1843. regulating the Week | tries. | out of 
Pay: ensuing. Europe. 
Weeks ended} s. d.| s. d.| s. d.J s. d $0 aN *s.4 (a Dounce So dal) Seas 
July 8 49 10 }) 48 1-28 S197 [4732 Sy 29 OF BL -BliJuly 18) +2u -Oy oO 
Vo) bl 317 40ee 7 al] 29) VOR I9E 8 (St Ws 2356 | 32 4 2)1} 20 0}. 5 9 
D2 We 04-21 50 741) 29 104}, 20 0 | 37) Gel, 30e 6 | 33 11 27 20) SOLS zen) 
29 7 i |) Oe Out Store ler te SG, 2k oll aliaeos nO 
Ang. © Sit S204 a0) 
Aug. 5 . 60 9}! 5310} 32° 477205 | 37 Vili SI. 9} 34-5 10 18 0} 5 0 
12. 61 2) bo 9% 33 Oi, 2k 9 | 38 Si: 32 1} 33 7 17 iY Ould 
1) 99 DN a7 oa 33 VI hee 7) el ode G1) a4, 9 94510 Vo 0-|- -Sen0 
26 7s 56 8 | 58 47] 33:0 20 7) 31.99 3b 10} 9 31 14 0; 1 0 
’ ry / 
Sep. 2 ast; S42) BS 4 BIEA a eo le gut gol Bata Ni ap APPR tea 1 8 1G 
QO eais oof Lie 57 7 | Sl Via 9 | Sl aay die dn 3388 91/ 17 01°40 
16 2] 350 11) SS EA Bl St 18 107) 330 20) Sl | a3 438 On| edeenOal eh 420 
23. | #49 3) 53 4a Bl 2 P5185 | 29 8) B07 | 2393 = 
30... 6-49. 6-152. Bop BBL. 1 104-30 G1 30-94] 32 10: | Oct. 5] 18 OF 5 0 
Quarter 
ended at 541 as 3k Ty 200"; 33 a, sl 0} d3-2 a ars ae 
Michaelmas 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour Imported in each of the 
Months ended 5th July, sth August, and 5th September, 1843; the Quantities 
upon which Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same 
Months; and the Quantities remaining in bond at the close of them.— 
(Continued from p. 278.) 





WHEAT. 





Imported, Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s 


end. 
Months ended 


Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. |Foreign.|Colonial Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 




















1843. Qrs bu. fQrs. bu./Qrs. bu [Qrs bu.JQrs. bu.jQrs. bu} Qrs. bujQrs. bu.} Qrs. ba. 
5th July. . {86,241 1] 700 4/36,941 5] 2,143 311,291 0} 3,434 31276,260 6/2,781 3/279,042 1 
5th August . (68,924 4; 268 3(68,492 7! ¥,909 1} 682 2} 3,591 3]/329,801 3/2,367 5)332,169 0 
5th September. [210,495 2)1,076 1/211,5713/83,399 712,121 5/85,521 4/448,087 311,322 1)4:9,409 4 
10th October . {368,901 4 as 368,901 4/741,651 0| 895 01742,546 4] 63,659 3] 426 6] 69,086 1 








WHEAT FLOUR. 








Imported. Paid Duty. | In Bond aa Mouth’s 
Months ended 


Foreign. |Colunial.| Total. |Foreign./Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.! Total. 








1833. Cwt. qr.jCwt. qrs.|Cwt qrs.|Cwt.qrs.|Cwt.qrs.|Cwt.qrs. Cwt. qrs.|Cwt.qrs.| Cwt. qrs. 
5th July: . . 16,832 3/15,411 2)92,244 1b} 9545 121,281 0/21,826 2 47,493 3 |20,4.8 | 67,961 3 
5th August . | 642 0/31,776 2/32,468 3 33 1/30,820 0/30,858 1/45,435 2 121,749 3] 67,185 2 
5th September. |4,411 0)/21,016 2/25,427 3) 3,180 1/37,369 5/40,550 145,099 3 | 5,383 0] 50,483 0 
10th October . [9,403 3} 4,280 2/13,686 2/23,144 2} 8,949 5|32,094 1/34,160 0 653 1} 34,813 1 








ee | 











Peete ey 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 10th October, 1843, was 12,714,1494., 
including 2,047,904/. from the income tax. The total charge was 
5,308,115/., leaving a surplus of 7,406,034¢. The amount of Exchequer 
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Bills issued to mect the charge on the preceding quarter, and taken up 

by the growing produce of the Consoldated Fund for the quarter ended 

10th October, was 7,9-44,799/.; and the probable amount of Exchequer 

Bills required to meet the charge on this quarter is 3,726,538/. 

CURRENCY. 

Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 12th August, 9th September, and 
7th October, 1843 ; and tn the corresponding Quarters of the preceding 
Year.—( Continued from p. 279.) 














Quarters LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ended re oe 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion, Total. 
1843. £. £, &. ae. &. £. 
12th Aug. 19,358 .000 | 11,218,000 | 30,576,000 |} 21,890,000 | 11,820,000 | 33,710,000 
9th Sep. 19,496,000 | 11,727,000 | 31,293,000 |} 22,324,000 | 12,018,000 | 34,412,000 
7th Oct. 19,561,000 | 11,466,000 | 31,027,000 || 22,193,000 | 12,078,000 | 34,271,000 
1842. 
13th Aug. 18,952,000 | 8,565,000 | 26,844,000 || 21,713,000 | 7,818,000 | 29,531,000 
10th Sep. 19,714,000 | 9,833,000 | 29,547,000 || 23,159,000 | 9,177,000 | 32,336,000 
8th Oct. 20,004,000 | 9,368,000 | 29,372,000 || 22,573,000 | 9,633,000 | 32,206,000 





Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes which have been in 
Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several Banks, 
or classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, with 
the Average Amount of Bullion in the Bank of England, during the 
Jour Weeks ended the 22nd July, 19th August, 16th September, and 
14th October, 1843, resnectively.—( Continued from p. 279.) 





Circulation during the Four Weeks ended 








Banks. 22nd July, | 19th Ang. | 16th Sep. | 14th Oct. 
1843, 1843. 1843. 1843. 
£ £ £ & 


England—Bank of England . {19,809,000|20,051 ,0061i9,132,000|19,024, 000 


Private Banks. 4,460,098} 4,332,476] 4, 288.180} 4,721, 109 
Joint-Stock Banks. | 2,840,312) 2,782,312] 2,763,302} 3,130,002 
Scotland—Chartered Private & || 9 2 we s QO ery ana 
Wed pea 2,665,326] 2,667,378] 2,659,176] 2,762,353 
Iveland—Bank of Ireland. .« | 3,089,100] 3,018,750] 2,975,950] 3,232,575. 
P l t d J i t- ay 4 ° ~ 
eee Dae 1,681,958] 1,681,584] 1,699,946] 2;058,845 





ee es ee eee | = 





Total . (34,545, 794134, 533, 500|33,518,554134 , 928, 884 





me ee | ee 


Bullion in the Bank of England |11,872,000]11,973,000]12, 250, 000/12, 086, 000 





Winds in the Summers 1841-43, which blew on the number of Days under- 














mentioned. 
, Sap e | 2 4 |v |e BY aie bee 
A i A ae Ble th | ud aot on “took | RE ol Reo 
1841 Seve diag ] 6 Bile el sd 2 3 8 Baie Sh 4 
1842 TO jodi.oe 7 3/11 hor EO 5: 5 5 Tate Z.14 
1843 TOP ea a 4 {110 2 25 1 2 4 1 | 16 «aE 
Mean 20 2 3 6 bo} 48 a ie 
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BANKRUPTCY. © 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in 
each Month of the Quarter ended September 30, 1843 ; showing the 
Counties and the Branches of Industry in which they have occurred. 


—(Continued from p. 280.) 


[ December, 1843. 

















li 
COUNTIES. | Be] ee 
Slat] ae 
Metropolis . . 27| 22) 24 
Bediurds- eS eh eS 
Berkseett a tosee s | ec, aa 
Bueks = «6 bs «ae Tal os 
Cambridge ats di 2h, 
Chester sa A He .2):.33 
Cornwally.  o. 7 6, kV Ree] ered Sone 
Cumberland . . Ais Pe Nes 
Derby e ° es e e ee ee ] 
Devonexz satu. Bhs Dhyne 
Dorset ee ad 2 ae ae 
Durham hs ake Soll 
Essex . a in ag, eke pad: 1 
Gloucester . . . 2| 3} 
Hants a ay Wad 1| 


Herefurd®*. . . . of Se ah Nhe 
Hertford." =<. A 


Huntingdon .« « «| se} ce] oe 


— 
ad 








Kents Qi Bho 
Lancaster Abe 4| 11) 8 
Leicester . a oe 
Lincoligcs. 4. seeeil oa eee 
Middlesex (exclusivey} .j| 9 
of the Metropolis) } ‘ 
~ Monmouth pte ss Ald pee 
Norfolk = Hiv ti] eee 
Northampton. . . Bade 
—®¥orthumberland . .|..| 3]... 
Nottingham rb ib PP] 
Oxford > Mei chide Bhodiges 
Rutland 4 ent ene tans 
Salop Ft a et eS BOM es 
Somerset Mbt ey 1,2 5 
Bristol) . . - 
Stavord. wodsecn * «= 4) 4\ 5 
Suffok "3." Dt tered Niele 
Surrey (exclusive of \ Taare 
the Metropolis). . 
Sussex SETA Ay eeel hee ihc! 3, 
Warwick . : Diese it ee 
Westmoreland . eee es | 
Wilts. . : Viet are: 
Worcester. . me hm ile 
York (East Riding) | ER 1 
3» (North Riding). | ..J YY 2 
>> (West Riding) « At Gl ize 
Wales 5 dete te l} 3 


x 
| 


( 


Totals se f7 7 ae 76, 


TRADES. 2 hae, 
2g 
Agriculture and connected 
Trades, 
Farmers. ears 1 Let 
Agricultural Implement \ 1 
Makers and Wheelwrights. i 
Cor actorsineh.!- some (a eeel 2 
Millers and Malsters . . . A a 
Hop Merchants© ....5 4° « |) **| + 
Brewers. . 2} 2 
Horse and Cattle ideaters® aod ] 
Woolstaplers . . « . : 


Mining and connected Trades. 

lining Picms 25 se SS Sete 

Blasting Vyorks W..5 e 
Manufactures. 


Woollen Manufactures . «| ee} 3 
Cotton 


or) 0 oo! of | 
Linen 3 en ee ee 
Silk «gat Sees 
Printers and Dyers | re } 
Lace Manufacturers . . .| UL ..! 
Hosiery an eee 1 
Hardware _,, ake 2) 
Earthenware ,, . seat re 
Glass - Sp a 
Paper we Faas ea Wek NI 
Builders . . : 6, 4 
Miscellaneous Manufactures BN Bh ad 
-Commerce. 
Bankers and Merchants « .| 4 3 
Shipowners, Warehousemen, 
Brokers, and Wholesale}! 6) 10 
Dealers yenerally . . . 


Retail and aendicsn Trades. 
Bakers: «an.» . 
Butchers. =. sie gee 


|| Corn and Hay hes teae. So ves aly Meola 


Innkeepers and Victuallers .| 7; 9 

Wine and Spirit Merchants . | ..! 3 

Dealers in Grocery, is 4 11 
andiSpices . 7) <* is. Mints 

Makers of, and Dealers eo 





Clothing s ae 
Makers of, and Dealersin, Fie 1 4 
niture . Cee a 


Coach Buildeis Serre ; ho ¥ 
Miscellaneous . . . . 


Total ins 


September 


— 


— © @ dS 0 ° 


N Whe 


14 
3 





i aaa 


INDEX TO VOL. VI. 


. Page 
ABERDEEN, see Vital Statistics, 
Academical Statistics, further contri- 
butions to, by Professor Powell, 
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Boileau, Sir John P., Bart., on the Di- 
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Influence on the Distribution of 
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Statistics of Nice. . »« « . 240 
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by G. P.R. James, Esq... . . 50 
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of Publication artd excessive Price 
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Remuneration to French Writers 
of Fiction; Inferior Remuneration 
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Differences; Price; Newspaper 
Competition ; Piracy of Reviewers; 
Importation of Piratical Editions ; 
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want of Government Encourage- 
ment to Literature. . . 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, see Statistical Sec- 
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Braidwood, Mr. James—Extracts from 
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Metropolitan Fire Brigade, on the 
Fires which occurred in 1842, com- 
pared with those in the preceding 
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Bread, see Provisions. 
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Cheese, see Provisions. 

Circulation, see Bank of England— 
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Clothing, see Provisions and Fuel. 
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Vessels employed in the Foreign 
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Corn—Average Prices, with the Rate of 
Duty on Foreign and ColonialWheat, 
during each week, quarter, year, and 
seven years :— 

From Oct. 1 to Dec. 31,1842 . . 86 

From Jan. 7 to April 1, 1843 . . 182 

From April 1 to July 1, 1843 . . 278 

From July 8 to Sept. 30,1843. . 374 
See Corn Laws. 

Corn Duties, see Corn. 

Corn Laws—Operation of, illustrated. 

Monthly Average Prices of Wheat 

under each Act,from 1793 to 1842 . 267 

Wheat and Wheat Flour entered 

under Act of 1842, and at what duties 267 

Duties payable under each suc- 
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cessive Act, from 1660 . . . . 268 
Prices of Food in 1835 and 1841 
compared . - 268—9 





Wheat and Wheat Flour entered, 
and at what Duties, from the passing 
of thei Act of 1828 ~ a. oe ee 
Inclosure Acts at successive periods,26 
See Corn. 
Cottage Allotments, Example in the 
Manor of Ealing, set PY the Bishop 
of Londen... 3 eee he 126 
Crime—Progtess of Crimes in cWelinied 
Kingdom, abstracted from the Crimi- 
nal Returns for 1842, and the Prison 
Returns for the year ended at Mich. 
1841, by Jos. Fletcher, Esq., Hon.Sec. 218 
England: Comparison of the Returns 
with those of the six preceding 
years; Offences tried, and Num- 
ber of Persons charged with each 
Offence at Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, and the result, in 1842; 
greater recent increase of Crime 
in the Manufacturing than the 
Agricultural Districts; Districts 
and Offences exhibiting the most 
marked increase or decrease ; Of- 
fences connected with Gatlmeaa® ; 
rape; capital sentences. . 219—226 
Sentences passed in last three years ; 
Ages of those Committed ; com- 
parative Ages of Male and Female 
Offenders ; increased proportion of 
Females; Education, and its pro- 
gress shown, by Returns for a 
series of years .  . . » 227—-8 
Comparison of the preceding results 
as to Education with those fur- 
nished by the Gaol Returns ; 
among Prisoners tried at Assizes 
and Sessions; among those Sum- 
marily Convicted . .« 2. . 228—9 
Numbers and Ages under Summary 
Conviction, and under what Laws; 
Ages and Sentences of the Sum- 
marily Convicted . . . . 230—1 
Numbers confined in all the Prisons 
of England ; Criminals and Debtors 
classified; Terms of Imprison- 
ment, Health, Employment, Disci- 
pline; Cost. . 6). i cfs 231-+-2 








Crime—contiuued : 
Instruction of Criminals in England, 
as shown by the Returns, greater 
than that of the Population at 
large, as shown by the signatures 
at Marriage; deteriorating influ- 
ences on the Poor besides want of 
Instruction... .« $7. °232, 233,236 
Scotland: Courts in which Criminals 
are tried; Numbers, Offences, 
and Results; Age, Sex, and Edu- 
cation; darker character of the 
Scottish Calendars; Excess of 
Juvenile Offenders; Excess of In- 
,. . struction" | sy es 234—7 
Ireland: Alarming character of the 
Irish Returns; Excess of Offences 
against the Person; Tenure of 
Land; further Analysis; recent 
Decrease of Crime; Number of 
Offenders;. Offences with which 
Charged, and results of Trial; 
Age, Sex, and Education of the 
Prisoners ; Education among the 
Men nearly as great as in Eng- 
ladies Sele ete Sh (P2840 
Recent Increase of Capital Crimes 
in Middlesex . . Mary 
See Juvenile Qaender Ss. 
Criminals, see Crime. 
Criminal Justice, see India. 
Criminal Statistics, see Crime. 
Crown Lands, see Revenue. 
Currency, see Bank of England Bank 
Notes. 
Customs, see Revenue. 





Dame Schools, see Education. 

Day Schools, see Education. 
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Deposits, see Bank of England — 
Savings’ Banks. 
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Distribution of Property, see Heritable 
Property. 

Draymen, Mortality of . . - . 

Dundee, see Vital Statistics. 
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bandry ; state of Hducation. . 124—8 
Kdgell, Rev. E. Wyatt—On the state 
of Edueation in the Inner Ward of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square . . 24 
Edinburgh, see Vital Statistics. 
Education—State in the Inner Ward 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, by 
the Rev. E.W. Edgell . . . » 24 
Charity Day Schools. . . 2. . 24 
Sunday Schools ». 2. . .~ 24—5 
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and Suitors in the Zillah Court; 
Original Suits and Appeals before 
the Provincial Courts; Appeals 
before the Sudder Adawlut’; Ori- 
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Results. t.>'¢. 545, Se 
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1841, in the Adawlut Courts, &c. ; 
Appeals to the Zillah Authorities, 
from the Decrees of the Assistant 
Judges, and of Native Function- 
aries; Appeals onthe File of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; Pro- 
cess and Results in each Court ; 
Description of Plaintiffs and De- 
fendants; as also of Debtors in 
Gaols results 15.5 4 

Criminal Justice :— 

Madras.—Village Police; District 

‘ Police; Magistracy; Criminal 
Courts : Courts of Circuit; Fouj- 
darry Adawlut; Proceedings of 
each during the last half of 1839, 
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and first of 1840; Results . Wit-114 
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them; before Sessions Judges; 
before Nizamut Adawlut; Sen- 
tences; Results . . . Il14—115 


Criminal and Police Statistics in 
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Benares Division during the first 
half of 1839; Difficulty of Com- 
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Bombay.—Proceedings of the seve- 

ral Classes of Courts above enume- 

rated, 1838 to 1841 ; Proceedings 
of the Foujdarry, or highest Cri- 
minal Court ; Results 5 Thuggee 
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On the Fautnes that have De- 
vasted India, and the Probability of 
their being Periodical, by the Rev. 

Robert Everest, Chaplain to the Kast 

India Company’ .99% 5:25 2% Goh 

Recurrences of ‘Famine Prices ; 
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Infirmaries, State of, in Ireland . . 3l 


Instruction, see Education—France. 
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Ireland :— 
Census of Religious Denominations. 262 
Statistics of Small Holdings. . . 262 
Troops inIreland.- . . .« « . 262 
Consumption of Spirituous Liquors . - 262 
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On the Irish Silk Manufacture, by 
W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL. D. . 354 

Exotic character and feeble existence 
of this Trade ; present state ; Pop- 
lins and mixed Fabrics 354—356 
See Cork—Crime—Lunatic Poor— 

Medical Relief. 

James, G. P. R., Esq.—Observations 

on the Book Trade, as connected 
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Statistical Society of London. 
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nance and Custody at successive 
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Economy of, near Brentford. . . 125 
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Quarters of 1841, 1842,and 1843 . 375 
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See Education—Mortality. 
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Mortality—A Table of the Mortality 
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Mortality—The like Table for all the ; 
four Quarters of 1842, with Remarks, 
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—— The like Table for the Years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
with ‘their Quarterly Averages ; 3 the 
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Mortuary Registers—Present imperfect 
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able. 
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and 1842. - 264 
Newspapers — Read ‘by "Labouring 
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ments. 
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Political Economy—On Vee Connexion 
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